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The Worker Washington Bureau 


WASHINGTON .—The call to battle sounded on the first big elec- 
tion issue of the year last week when the President vetved the farm bill 
and the Democrats replied with a bitter attack that put the responsibility 
on the President himself. Among Republicans the question is not whether the Presi- 


dent’s action improved or hurt GOP election prospects, but how badly it hurt them. Par- . 


ticularly depressed are the Senators and Congressmen from the midwest grain states 
, where the effects of the farm 


Reentered as second class matter Oct. 22, 1947, at the post 
office at New York, N. ¥., under the act of March 3, 1879 
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ASSIGNMENT, U.S.A. 


Socialism Is Here to Stay 


By JOSEPH NORTH 


DESPITE all the hub- 
bub we have read in the 
newspapers about Khrus- 
chevs and Bulganin’s visit 
to London, it is, in the final 
analysis, the resumption of prac- 
tices known for millenia on this 
busy globe. There is nothing un- 


| > , precedented, in the Jong run of 


c 


man’s . alfairs, 
that two lead- 
ing spokesmen 


of one nation 


go to the capi- 
tal of another 
to talk trade. 
They did that 
in. Nebuchand- 
nezzars time. 

Nevertheless 
there is some- ~~ 
thing momentous in this visit 
whieh is- undergoing a scruitiny 
rare even for these suspicion- 
filled times. As Jack Taitt said 
in the New York Herald-Tribune 
last Sunday concerning the 
Anglo-Soviet talks, “The United 
States is a bit like the lodger, ear 
pressed to a thin partition, check- 
ing on the activities in the next 
room.” May the ear listen well, 
and take counsel. 

* | 

NOT that they will leara 
much that isn’t already known. 
The highest circles in the land, 
as recent issues of the New York 


- Times. and the Herald-Tribune 


illustrate, are agog with th 
knowledge. : 


Sooialam, \btie, can’ Virtiss ly 


is here to stay. Socialist industry, 
the papers are writing, has roar- 
éd forward at such a pace since 
the ravages of World War U 
were repaired, that the USSR is 
now entering the markets of the 
world, as buyer and seller, pos- 
sessed of a formidable line of 
goods and an ample pocketbook. 


Michael Hoffman, one of the 
Times most canny observers of 
the world market said the so- 
cialist lands, the USSR chiefly, 
but the others as ‘well, “can buv 
food and cotton to raise levels of 
consumption and be blessed, al- 
beit privately, by every minis- 
ter o jeter (es in surplus rid- 


den western countries. .. . 
* 

THE nations where the social- 
ist order is established can, Hofft- 
man notes, “use almost any raw 
material or food product that 
Egypt, Brazil, Palestine or Cey- 
lon can produce. The. growing 
capacity for the manufacture of 
machinery, transport equipment, 
entire plants and laboratories and 
power installations makes it cer- 
tain that the Soviet Union and 
her industrialized satellites can, if 
they choose, pay for steadily 
greater imports of food and raw 
materials.” - | 

If Hoffman wants to use. the 
— ewig ol ee a yn 

arguerite ins adds, in the 
Tribune, April Y that the Soviet 
has offered “to absorb such’ prod- 
ucts as Lebanese fruits, Turkish 
wheat, Iranian wool and tobacco 
and hides, to name a few ex- 


hear them saying to one another; “fa 


: i 


Lamb itee then Dees cor of ne 


ie - Revenue; >’ 


brothers have pointed out, that 
a recently-returned contingent of 
British steel industrialists report- 
ed that the socialist steel indus- 
try, is, in its median, equal to the 
two best British mills, and add, 
too that a Texas oil corporation 
is buying drills that surpass any- 
thing that capitalist technology 
can produce, and add to that the 
fact that the number of socialist 


(Continued on Page 5) 


depression are being felt in a 
sharp decline in local business. 

On the eve of the veto mes- 
sage, for example, every single 
member ef the Republican state 
administration in North Dakota 
wired the President asking that 
he sign the farm bill. Also on 
the eve of the veto, the Na- 
tional Grange; -second largest 
national farm organization, 
which previously had not been 
committed to the full farm bill, 
and still differs on individual 
features, called for its enact- 
ment: : 

Rep. Wint Smith, Kansas Re- 
"omgeanes saying out loud what 
1is colleagues are mutterin 
under their breaths, Adega 
hat the veto could cost his 
party 15 congressional seats in 
the elections. 

* 


WORRIED presidential ad- 
visers and speech writers are 
apparently of two minds on how 
to handle the post-veto situa- 
tion. One school of thought be- 
lieves it can be done with high 
sounding platitudes about the 
individual, government, pros- 
perity, cooperation, courage, 
and the like. In the prepared 
text of the President's Tuesday 
night speech to send off the 
GOP campaign, which resound- 
ed with these pious generalities, 
there was no mention of the 
farm bill. 3 

Some last minute doubts on 
this line of operation compelled 
the President to inject at tze 
outset of his speech a reference 
to the vete. In an off-the-cuff 
statement he noted that a Cali- 


fornian had written him criti- . 


cizing the veto. The. President 

said he might answer the let- 

ter-wriler some day, and let it 
go at that. 

The other school of thought 
wants to handle the problem with 
mirrors or rubber checks. The 
mirror technique was used in the 
veto message which sought to turn 
the attention of the farmers from 
the fact that they were being done 
out of 90 per cent of parity, by 
(Continued on Page 13 ) 


T-Men Retain Hold 


On Our Lifelines 


AS WE WRITE THIS, the U.S. Treasury Depart-— 
ment still has its Damoclean sword poised over our heads 
as a result of its lawless tax seizure. Our operating income 


is still in danger of further 
seizure, and we eannot negoti- 
ate checks. We have managed 
to continue publishing mainly 
through the contributions _re- 
ceived in our behalf by the 
Emergency Committee for a 
Free Press. 


We are set to go to court . 


early next week in an effort. to 
ferce the T-men to lift the 
“jeopardy assessment’ on. our 
assets and income while the fab- 


ricated tax levy against us goes 
to the tax courts. 

Meanwhile, evidence of the 
fraudulent character of the T- 


Men’s case continues to pile up. 
A 1952 letter in, our files | 


that our income tax statement 
for 1950 had been examined 
and “the conclusion has .\been 
reached that it should be ac- 
cepted as filed.” 


* 
IN 1950, THE WORKER had 
the same deficits, the same con- 


tributions,: the same loans, the 
same salesof bundles as it had 
in 1951 and 1952 and 1953. The 
Director of Internal Revenue 
did not question them in 1950. 
Suddenly, his successor decides 
to question them and, without 
any adjudication in the tax 
courts or the apj division 
of the ‘Treasury Depar it- 


tt - (Continued ‘on Page 13 ) 
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r.  exUe ' By MAX GORDON 
SN \ WITH THE PETITION 


te 


The six weeks period permitted 
by law for circulation of nominat- 
ing petitions for the June 5 pri- 
mary winds up on May l. 

The five candidates in the Dem- 
ocratic primary include the in- 
cumbent, Rep. James G. Donovan; 
the Democratic designee, State 
Senator Alfred Santangelo; Casper 
Citron,, he almost beat Donovan 


what moe 2 
Sete eee 
: So 


* 
P 


Irish-American -attorney 


Herlihan. . 
t The 18th is nationally famous 


yas the district which for many 
years \had sent to Congress the 
fighting’ progressive and _ labor 
champion, the late Rep, Vito Mar- 
cantonio. 


* 

DONOVAN WAS elected in 
1950: as a result of a three-way 
coalition — Republican, Democrat | 
and Liberal—organized for the spe- ALFRED SANTANGELO 
» = ¥ cific purpose of ousting the Amer- 
a ican Labor Party leader, who died 

‘tn the summer of 1954, as he was 
about to run again for his old 


| integrate as a result of the easing 
of the atmosphere following relax- 


ing of tensions on a world scale. 
* 


4 
~ “. “"” 


2 
: seat. 3 
-p gar tisaln The coalition behind Donovan} AS A RESULT of the anti- 
| , . began. to disintegrate, however,| Donovan mood among large nvim- 


before Marcantonio’s death. The|bers of voters, Citron, with vir- 
Liberal Party pulled out early in| tually no machine at his disposal, 


e ; 
| . S ad : 1954, and liberal and labor ele-/ came within a few hundred votes 
¢ ion on Vi | Ig % ments within the Democratic Party of beating Donovan in the 1954 
be to" ee to heat Dono-| Democratic primary. 
gan to°organize to beat Dono Asatte oneal 


.» | Van, a nominal Democrat, in the , Ay * d 
WASHINGTON.— In an attempt to forestall partisan-inspired sniping between Re-| 1954 primaries. cousttaten mr ae os gon 


ublics lation: tati Reason for this was Donovan's : 
publicans and Democrats, the National Association for the Advancement of Colored Peo- arch-reactionary record and his es-| te Democratic county leadership 


ple last week renewed its plea for immediate bipartisan action to ensure civil rights legisla- pousal of McCarthyism. The.anti-|*® dump Donovan for a candidate 
tion being adopted at this session. ~~ a Lhe matere: ofl seadticn was un-| More acceptable to the people of 
An NAACP spokesman said that|‘ — A : |  ‘%tand Charles Brownson (R-Ind.). desseored i sng t ple of| the district. The campaign result- 
the organization wanted a “good subcommittee of the House These discharge petitions, H.- Res. ageacthe coated PO Vie “aE designation of State 
a : diciary Committee on Wed- , ‘ ~»'j weeks by his vete against an  in- pts ; 
rogram’ regardless of the source. Ju q rY ad 440 and H. Res. 441, would bring crease ‘in federal ‘appropria for| Senator Santangelo as the-Partys 
in search for such a program, he ee sday approved a bipartisan |the Celler bill. to the floor of the Tk for child om his tigus for official designee. : 
indicated,. the NAACP had refrain- civil rights bill combining the House,.by-passing the Rules Com- on f - Ch i fC —: Santangelo is among the more 
ed from committing itself to| Provisions of the Celler omnibus | pittee, if 218 Congressmen sign it. oar nigh Pamcgeores ce” od yy liberal Democratic members of the 
specific bills to the exclusion of bill and the Brownell bills, It In the Senate, pressure of civil| 7. 0 Ove Ne ee State Legislature. He has a fairly 
others is scheduled for action by the [rights forces has compelled Sena- Labor is unanimously opposing) —_cistent record: in. support of: 40: 
full judiciary committee on Tues- ; any such state laws. : nS ie only hap 
In a separate statement Roy! day Wire Chairman Emanuel tor James O. Eastland (D-Miss.) to Ten chielitien alae tenmues dain cial welfare, civil liberties and civil 
Wilkins, NAACP executive secre- Celler (D-NY) ial "Re “ee announce that the Judiciary com- 7 sass — rights es aca So far, he has 
tary, warned against permitting use| neth Keating (R-NY) Wes Aue [mittee which he heads will sched-|injured party or the Attorney/said nothing regarding foreign 
o: the Administration bills “as an nt gg manene {ule hearings on all civil rights now|General. licy. : 
the committee okay the bill and 5 ee tl ee : 
excuse to’ delay prompt action on rissh ibn this din te before it. The Keating (Administration)} Some anti-Donovan elements 
pending civil rights measures,|\_ | ° 4 Foremost among these are the/bill (HR 10425) authorizes the At-|@ppear to think that this has end- 
some of which have already re-} a ae ae —s 7 four bills reported to the commit- torney General to institute a civil ed the fight to oust the incumbent. 
ceived committee approval.” cads Cx al Heres t = a tee by its constitutional rights sub-|action against those who violate; Others, however, are concerned 
A gangup by Dixiecrats and Re- rd oy sei a the os i f »|committee, headed by Senatorjor plot against the civil rights of| that the large anti-Donovan senti- 
publicans has postponed until next the tua ona . gta ae Thomas \-. Hennings (D-Mo.) . _|another. ment will be split four ways, there- 
Tuesday, at the earliest, action by|to get anething adored. Thala cove Tights advocates, realizing] CIVIL RIGHTS  Protection:| by allowing him: to: slip in’ again. 
the House judiciary committee on ont 7 ee bg ae oe ae = that Eastland has not changed his| The Celler Bill establishes penalties} Citron, who has the aura of 
the civil rights bills now before it.| tion’s allianc - th oe n; CO spots, do not expect him to make|for persons who deprive, or|anti-Donovanism and : anti-machin- 
ists W116 Wala bd Which thelr. ok e wi . ixiecrats. _ the passage of any legislation. ' conspire to deprive, another per-/ism as a resolt of his eampaign 
Celler Bill (HR 627) and the Ad-|<p 1€ situation now demands the| The date of the hearings has not!son of civil rights, and makes the|two years ago. and the fact that he 
citasiivstinith Keating Bill (HR. sharpest orngto on the commit-}been set, nor is their any indica-|yiolator subject to a civil suit. It|is not organization-backed _ this 
10579) ath Pe SAE SE adie mece oe ~ -_* we rotated bong of how prolonged they are octablishes penahties for acts of | year, may take a ‘substantial part 
tee for study could blo¢ek any civil! ¢}, Di Hie ; mr "%% si non, or hea ste cuscrimination, | of the anti-Donovsn vote. 
rights legislation coming out of Ra shea ee THE MAIN { 5) The. Keating. Bill (HR 10427)) A number of his former back- 
the committee, if the margin per- ee : in th IN teatures of the bills! would-authorize'the Attorney Gen- |ers, however, have come to view 
elke | Because of uncertainty over the/"0W in the House judiciary com- | era] to institute civil action against |his campaign as divisive and have 
The gangup: can be defeated outlook the civil rights bloc in the mittee are: violators of civil rights, or those |shifted: to Santangelo. 
witht. the Tocatbtiaad <if itibe House is understood to be with-| RIGHT TO VOTE: The Celler|who conspire against the civil; The State Senator has the back- 
Emanuel Celler (D-NY). and Ken- holding action on. the bipartisan) Bill (HR 627) establishes penalties | rights of another. ing of the City CIO; local. Amer- 
neth Keating (R-NY) majority and Roe te petitions introduced by/|for violations of the right to vote;; RIGHTS DEFINED: The Cel-licans for Democratic Action; the 
minority spokesmen ‘take action. Reps. James ‘Roosevelt (D-Calif.)i!makes possible civil suits by the (Continued on Page 13) (Continued on Page 13). 


The committee, it is true, is se- » ie * ae 4 
riously, aftlicted -with Dixiecrats, . . maa atm am 
but the margin of northern Repub- eany- | hig AY | pals} lg | ve 
licans and Democrats is sufficient | a | 


to force the reactionary bloc back THE THREAT . | ’ Lowe 
~s of expulsion grew. more serious for the International Brotherhood of! 
on its heels. P gr latest move as a result of encour- 


There ‘are 10 Republicans and Teamsters as George Meany summoned a special meeting of the AFL-CIO executive coun- , : 4 
eight northern Democrats. Of these| cil for May 1 in Washington to take up the union’s mutual assistance pact with the Inter- psn fs ‘aah  . his 
18, Rep. Francis Walter (D-Pa)jnational Longshoremen’s <Associa- oo best. opportunity to settle ‘scores 
chairman of the House UnAmer-|tion. council. bar a projected loan of $400,000) Vi} Beck. 
ican’ Committee, made the motion} Meany’s move followed a three-| THE AFL-CIO council has|to the ILA. Meany had at first: * 
by which the bills were sent to the} hour meeting with Dave Beck,| power to suspend a union and rec- raised his threat against the IBT; WHATEVER the outcome, the 
subcommittee, The remaining sev-| president of the IBT, at which it) ommended expulsion to the next) 0n the basis of that loan. The IBT) effect of the power struggle has 
enteen however are sufficient to|was reported a number of issues! convention. Ouster of the IBT, the| insists, however, that its regional/}een to steer attention away from 
report out a bill from the 3l-man}were raised raising questions on|jargest union with 1,500,000 mem- conference have the autonomous) the much talked of plans for or- 
committee, =~ * > the union’s compliance with the|bers running across almost all in-| right to enter into mutual assistance) ganizing the unorganized and to 

The participation of some Re-|AFL-CIO constitution. Among) dustries, would amount to a serious| Pacts with any union they choose.| qj towards an internal stru 
publicans in the delaying action|them is also the charge of the|split in labor ranks and undoing Beck says that a council meeting} and the dangerous possibility that 
pres the question here as to| Brewery workers that the IBT is|much of what the merger conven- hadi on earlier. occasions labor would again be thrown into 

ow vigorously the administration} raiding them. Presumably, the pact|tion achieved last December. him such pacts would not be a costly raiding 
leaders ‘in the House are pressing} between the Western conference} There was some hope that the violation of the constitution. § | The IBT’s Set aye ol strong 
for action on the Keating bill. | of the IBT and the Mine, Mill and| power struggle between Meany| Meany row says that any form|and act 4 agreaeg are not 
mitlvibe OPH ge Penge sel LA ene. mpalod, colon oar Mien Chie eres Lod eoeeel rte AHL we Cl erieclieec ie aac ents 
ninimum civil rights program ai was led, is also an issue|when an executive board meeting) by th L or CIO, is a violation,|and they have a powerful influ- 
the failure, of GOPers, to go along! .o be determined by the AFL-ClO|of the IBT in Honolulu decided to! Informed observers view Meany’s|ence in most major union centers, 
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Desk of the city editor in Daily Worker office was left in this dishevelled state 
after Treasury Department men seized the offices, allegedly for non-payment of 
taxes. Were they looking for “assets” among the news clippings and personal papers? 


By ART SHIELDS 
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| Addressograph machines and the subscription files in Worker office fascinated 
the T-men, in their supposed hunt for newspaper income. Result was this mess of 
scrambled name plates and damaged machines. 


| THE SAYING: “It's‘as true as Death and Taxes,” applies to workers yet. Theyre taxed at the pay window every 
week. But taxes are NOT sure for the Cadillac crowd—especially the oil men. For many passed the tax collector safely by on the 


deadline date, last Monday. . . . A number of us we 


headquarters back from the T-men. And some one mention- 
ed Bill and Howard Keck, the McCarthyite oil millionaires 


of Los Angeles and Houston. 
who used to fly “Jumping Joe” be- 
tween California and Texas. The 
Kecks’ Superior Oil Co. made so 
much money last year that they 
were handing it out to Senators in 
$2,500 lots when the gas grab bill 
was reaching the floor. Yes, the 
Kecks struck it rich, They reported 
netting $29,000,000 since 1953, 
when Eisenhower came in. 

And the records show that they 
have paid no income taxes since. 
No, not a cent. _ 

Brother Taxpayer, as you pay 
your taxes in future, note this tact 
well: The government collects NO 
TAXES from the Kecks and some 
other oil men. And not much from 
many other millionaires. 

This is amazing, but true. The 
biggest tax burdens are lifted from 
the. shoulders of the rich, and 
placed on the workers’ backs. So 
no one need wonder why the Cadil- 
lac drivers love Eisenhower s0 
much. And Secretary of the Treas- 


ury as well. 
* 


HUMPHREY, incidentally, is 
an oil man himself. And he’s giving 
himself tax favors, as youll see 
down below. 

The Keck tax write-offs were a 

ift of millions to the two Mc- 
Jarthyite oil men, who own 58 per- 
cent of the stock of Superior Oil. 
And Bill Keck and his son Howard 
will have plenty of money to spend 
in corrupting the not too incor- 
ruptible baie, 
1e Kecks weren't satisfied with 
these multi-million dollar gifts, 
however. When the trough was 
empty they grunted for more. And 
they got it this way: they put in 
so many claims for tax exemption 
that the write offs weren't enough. 
The Treasury owed them money, 
they said. That's net Humphrey's 
T-men replied. And the T-men gave 
Superior Oil a credit for $500,000 
against future tax bills, in 1953. A 
$100,000 credit followed in ‘54, 
and the ’55 credits are still undis- 
closed, 

The Kecks: haven't needed these 
tax credits yet. They may never 
need them if the Cadillac Cabinet 
stays in, But they're glad to know 
that the $600, is waiting for 
them in the Treasury bank. 

* 


THE KECK tax subsidy is we 


one exam 
vors that 


rey 


a of the scandalous fa- 


isenhower and Humph-| 
are giving to Big Business. This; 


a 


now runs into billions. 

Some of this dirt came out in the 
recent Senate debate against the 
notorious Fulbright bill to free na- 
tural gas prices from Federal regu- 
lation. In this debate Sen. Paul 
Douglas (D-Ill) named a number of 
other properous oil firms that paid 
NO INCOME TAXES last year, 
in spite of excellent profits. 

* 

MOST oil and gas companies 
pay a little, however, to appease 
the critics of Big Business. But 
‘many pay so very little that their 
|'taxes are token affairs. 

One of these token payments to 
Humphrey’s department came from 
Sen. Robert S. Kerr (D-Okla), a 
multi-millionaire oil man. Kerr’s 
payments were ridiculously - tiny. 
They amounted, indeed, to little 
more than one percent of the Sena- 
‘tor’s net profits. 

The figures speak for themselves: 
Kerr's oil firm—the Kerr-McGee In- 
dustries Company of Oklahoma 
City—paid the Treasury only $31,- 
180 in income taxes in 1955, after 
netting $2,304,377 in profits. 

Just look at these astonishing 
figures again: 

Kerr's income tax: $31,180 
Kerr's profits: $2,304,377. 

Meanwhile Humphrey _ nicks 
Kerr's 1,000 workers every pay day 
by the withholding tax device. And 


he nicks them plenty hard. Each 


his 


driller and “roughneck” and pi 
liner loses 15 to 30 percent of 
wages every week, while the boss 
gets off with one and one-third per- 
cent. 

And one wonders how hard this 
rich Oklahoma Democrat will fight 
to unseat the Cadillac Cabinet this 


a7 a 
Syta' oe 
ates ete ae f° 
~ ~ mS ate ‘ 
73 ..* 
ny! 


sigh “dwarfs the ‘Tea Pot 
nen Dame steals of Predidént Fideding’s 
day by many fold, For the swag 


You ve all heard of the Kecks, 


= ere ee 


fall. It looks to us as though the 


wuening people will have to carry 
the ball. 


* 


AND now we come to an oil 
company in which the richest mem- 
ber of the Cadillac Cabinet, George 
McGoffin Humphrey, has some of 
his own money. This is -the Sea- 
board Oil Co., with headquarters 
in New York’s Rockefeller Center, 
and oil and gas wells in Texas and 
California. 

Humphreys T-men were very 
kind to this oil company, as one 
might expect. The tax they collect- 
ed amounted to only four and one- 
half percent of the company’s net 
profits. 

The following figures tell the 
story: 

Seaboard Oil tax: $335,000 
Seaboard profits: $7,470,307. 


Thus the company netted 22 
times what the Treasury collected. 

More than one million dollars of 
these net winnings go to the M. A. 
Hanna Co. of Cleveland, that 
Humphrey headed so long. And 
Humphrey’s own family take was 
more than one hundred thousand 
dollars, For Humphrey and his 
family own 10 percent of Hanna, 
which is one of the owners of the 
Seaboard Oil Co. 

The oil company isn’t Humph- 
rey’s main interest. His chief in- 
vestments are in banks, coal, iron 
ore and steel. But he doesn't let 
‘his oil investments suffer. 

Humphrey is tied to the oil com- 
panies in a bigger way, however, 
through the Hanna alliance with 
the Rockefeller family. And he has 
stretched the tax laws to aid the 
oil men in many, many ways. 

7 


THE TAX laws give Humph- 
‘rey’s friends extraordinary favors 
to begin with. The House Ways and 
Means Committee, which write the 
revenue acts, has been loaded with 


This means that 600,000,000 
barrels of oil, and trillions of cubic! 
feet of natural gas are tax free. 

This 27% percent “depletion al- 
lowance,” as the oil men call it, 
savés the big companies a billion 
and a half to a billion and three- 


rhe *} s, of course; are big 
beneficiaries of this exemption. de- 


‘| vied, ‘: .. For six or seven ‘million 


(Continued on Page 14) 


with respect to relations with the 


re talking of this when we gathered in The Worker office after getting our 
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World ot Labor 


eocceehy George Morris 


A Leok Backward at 
Some of Our Union Policy 


AN EXAMPLE of the tremen- 
dous and deep-going changes now 
taking place in the working class 
movement of the world is to be 
found in a statement by Camille 
Huysmans, President of the Cham- 


ber of .Deputies of Belgium and’ 


one of the oldest 
living leaders of 
the Socialist (Sec- 
ond) Internation- 
al. He recently 
spoke in Liege o:! 
his impressions 


during a tour of 

the USSR. He 

said he regards 

the division in 

the working class 

movement that developed after the 
Russian Revolution a mistake and 
said “I want to do os in 
my power to help restore workin 
class unity in Europe” and add 
“This must be done quickly if we 
want to save democracy through- 
out the world. The time has come 
to again unite all trends in the 
working class. This is no dream, It 
can be achieved very quickly.” 


This statement struck me _ be- 
cause Huysmans has been an out- 
standing right wing Socialist lead- 
er for - eae wl for a period of it 
secretary of the Socialist interna- 
tional bureau. As one who lived 


through many years of the bitter 


strife between right and left and! 


knowing something of the leading, 
role the Belgian socialists have 
played in the right wing Socialist 
International. I can appreciate that 
a man like Huysmans came to his 
view after a great deal of think- 
ing and arom g and it took some 
courage. Men of his age (he was 
born in the year of the Paris Com- 
mune) don't change their outlook 
so readily. And yet, what Huys- 
mans says is.much like what others 
of his co-socialists are saying in 
many other countries, Even Guy 
Mollet, premier of France and head 
of its Socialist Party is saying things 


Soviet Union he did not say be- 


fore. 
* 


not confined to the Marxist left, 
This re-evaluation is clearing the 
way for the kind of reunification 
Huysmans believes is now possible. 

It need hardly be added that the 
development of the Socialist system 
to a point that it embraces nearly 
40 percent of the world, and the 
strengthening of the peace camp 
as a whole to the point where a war 


‘lis no longer fatalistically inevita- 


able, has greatly contributed to the 
possibility Huysmans now sees. 


‘|Some of the basic theoretical dif- 


ferences that led to the split in the 
first place, have diminished in im- 
portance. 

But the big point that led me to 
write these. lines is a strong con- 
viction that those on the Marxist 
left need to indulge in a great deal 
more self re-examination and to let 
the world know of their conclusion, 
if the road to the kind of unity - 
Huysmans talks about it is to be 
cleared and the process speeded. 


It appears to me that the Marx- 
ists of many other countries are al- 
ready well advanced in that pro- 
cess and are finding that it “pays 
off” in unity and a growing influ- 
ence in the working class move- 
ment, I was glad to read Gene Den- 
nis’ suggestions last week in The 
Worker that we have many ques- 
tions to re-examine and some long 
outdated dogmas to get rid of. 

* 

ONE basic positive by-product 
of the post-Stalin developments, es- 
pecially in recent weeks, has been 
a quickening of the process of 
Marxist independence in every land 
and towards a natural and healthy 
relationship between the Marxists 
and all countries. No longer will 
Marxists of any country feel they 
are doing something bad or that 
they are aiding the enemy, if they 
indulge in constructive criticism of 
some things in the Soviet Union or 
other socialist countries, 

We in The Worker and Daily 
Worker, have made a start in that 
direction by our editorial expres- 
sions of indignaatien over the Rajk 
case in Hungary and the horrible 
details, now coming from reliable 


‘THIS TREND is evidertce that 
there is a great! deal of re-evalua- 
tion going on in this world, It is 


‘sources, of the Jewish writers ia 


USSR and cultural lead- 
(Continued on Page 7) 
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Announce ‘Cominform’ Dissolved 


Mid-East Move 


By JOSEPH CLARK 


BESIDES the 19-gun salute and the words 
atmosphere in London as Soviet leaders Bulganin 
Soviet appeal for United Nations action to secure 


form, the Communist Infor- 


mation Bureau. 
Even the ultra-conservative 


Times of London remarked: 
“Moscow expresses a wholly ad- 
mirable desire to prevent violent 
conflict in the Mid East, and that 
is a step forward.” 

The question wes how many 
more steps forward would be taken 
as a result of the Soviet-British 
negotiations, not just to ease this 
or that situation, but to end the 
whole cold war. 

The Russians were showing that 


the Geneva spirit was not only 


alive but that its foes would have 
a devil of a time trying to stop the 
whole cold war from going into 
the trash can. 

7 * 

THE SOVIET statement on 
the Middle East cBincided with 
the mission of UN Secretary Gen- 
eral Dag Hammarskjold to the 


Middle East. And significantly the 


Soviet declaration urged steps to 
preserve peace at the present de- 
marcation line between Israel and 
the Arab states, Hammarskjold too 
was getting agreement from both 


 gides—the Israeli and the Arab— 
mer at those borders, | 
) 


to maintain 
These are borders reached after 
Israel drove away the Arab ag- 
gressors in the 1948 fighting. 

President Eisenhower's _ state- 
ment cautiously greeting the Soviet 
declaration on the Middle East and 
Senator Michael Mansfield’s pro- 
posal for a summit meeting with 
the USSR showed that the politics 
behind the U.S.-backed Baghdad 
alliance were bankrupt. That al- 
liance sought to establish a so- 
called northern tier of states 
avainst the Soviet Union, It was 
intended to enlist the Arab states 
in a Middle East counterpart of 
NATO in Europe and SEATO in 
Asia. 

Not only did the efforts to em- 
broil the Middle East states in a 
warlike crusade against commun- 
ism fail but the attempt to freeze 
out the Soviet Union also suffered 
a tiasco. . 

Only a couple of weeks ago Sec- 
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graduates in engineering and 
science is surpassing us in the 
U. S. A., and you have a startling 
sum in social pritnenctte. 
NOW it is mv hope that that 
ear listening at the partition will 
draw some necessary conclusions. 
Britain, James Reston tells us in 
the Times, is in serious economic 
plight. It needs customers. We, 
too, are a country that cannot 
afiecd to scorn the man standin 
at '-e show-window. Fleets of 
8. g We anchored up the Hud- 
se, se Times told us recently, 
thu: are floating refrigerators 
stocked with surpkis butter; our 
anaries are bursting the roof- 
ams with surplus whieat; our 


farmers hagga 8 survey their 
grim prospects. welcome the 
Seviet delegations received in 
America not long ago was relat- 
ed to the desire of many Ameri- 
eans to enhance the prospects of 
‘trade with the vast and growing 
- market that embraces more than 
a third of the world’s ‘ 
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Sovaet Premier Bulganin (left) and Communist Party secretary 
Khrushchev arrived at London Wednesday seeking to cement Brit- 
ish-Soviet relations and promote trade, At right, Sir Anthony Eden, 
British Prime Minister, their host. 


retary of State Dulles was still try- 
ing to get separate U.S., British, 
French action on the Middle East. 
But the Soviet statement for Mid- 
dle East peace came at a time 
when most of the world seemed 
agreed that only the authority of 
ithe UN, backed by unity of the 
Big Four could bring Arabs and 
Israelis together around the same 


tuble. 


* 


DISSOLUTION of the Comin- 
form not only created a better at- 
mosphere in the British-Soviet talks 
but reflected the trend toward 
unity of socialists, communists and 


democracy. On the busy schedule 
of B and K—as the British refer to 
Bulganin and Khrushchev—was a 
meeting with the leaders of the La- 
bor Party. It was the Labor Party 
spokesmen who had argued in the 
Council of the Socialist Interna- 
tional for closer relations with the 


liberals in the fight for peace and) 


Soviet communists. | 

In their statement dissolving the 
Cominform the eight European 
parties who had been affiliated 
cited “the tasks of overcoming the 
splits in the working-class move- 
ment and the reinforcement of 
working-class unity to bring suc- 
cess in the struggle for peace and 
socialism.” 


This was borne out by the state- 
ment of French Socialist Party 
leader Daniel Mayer made during 
his recent visit to Yugoslavia. 
Mayer said that the 20th congress 
of the Soviet Communist Party’ 
should bring East and West closer 
together in the world and also 
bring greater understanding be- 
tween “various working class 
movements,” 

Significantly he made that state- 
ment after discussions with Yugo- 
slav Communists on their con- 
clusions concerning the 20th con- 


gress of the Soviet Communists. 


Lays Red Carpet for B& 


of welcome from Prime Minister Eden two events warmed the 
and Khrushchev arrived for their ten-day visit. 


First was the 


Israel-Arab peace. Second was the dissolution of the Comin- 


outer from the Socialist 
ead 


wing 
party, ed by Saragat, there 


was increasing demand for unitin 


with the major working class par 
ties. Saragat indicated he was sub- 
ject to t pressure for such 
unity _refused to reject the 
Socialist-Communist appeal. 


: * 
THE THAWING of internation- 


al tensions was proving a spur to 


socialist advances. For our own 
rr . was ge up the pose 
| of securing a lasting peace 
and an end to the artifically main- 
tained cold war hysteria and the 


-@rmaments race. 


This was unquestionably being 
advanced by the Bulganin-Krushe 
chev visit to Britain. Despite the 


awe dispatches which the 
. S. press agencies sent from 


- London in advance of the visit it 


was clear that the impact of th 
ten days was shaking the worl 


1 loose from its cold war moorings 


It was also borne out by the appeal 
for unity made by one of the vei- 
eran leaders of the Second or 
Socialist leaders Camille Huys- 
mans. Speaking in Liege, Huys- 
mans, who is the president of the 
Belgian Chamber of Deputies, re- 
ported on his recent trip to the 
Soviet Union. He declared: 

“I want to do everything in my 
power to nang restore working 
class unity in Europe, This must 
be done quickly if we want to have 
| t the world. 
The time has come to again unite 
all the trends in the working class. 
This is no dream. It can be 
achieved quickly.” 

IN ITALY, where decisive mu- 
nicipal elections take place at the 
end of next month, there were 
similar unity trends, Not only was 
the united front between the 

Pietro 


Not could conceal the natura 
friendship of the British people 
for their Russian neighbors, an 
more than the Iowa farmers cou] 
suppress their peaceful, humane 
and warm welcome to the visiting 


Soviet farm delegation, 


Eden was on the spot. The three 
questions which the Russians were 
stressing coincided strongly with 
British national interest as well ag 
with the need for a general East» 
West settlement. These were East- 
West trade, a Middle East settle- 
ment and disarmament. Progress 
on all three were foreshadowed. 


Reactionaries in our own coun- 
try were non-plussed by the denial 
by Bulganin and Khrushchev that 
their moves in London were intend- 
ed to drive a wedge between Brit» 
ain and America. On the contrary, 
the challenge was put to us of 
joining in such friendship moves, 
So important was the impact of 
that challenge that there is specu- 
lation in Washington Joday on 
when Bulganin and Krushchev will 


be asked to visit the United States, 


ee al 


“noliceman, banker and baby-sit- 
ter to a restless and changing 
world, when the coalescing force 
of fear has been largely removed, 
is a tough assignment.” I am not 
sure what babies Standard Oil 
sat for, but, as one plain Amer- 
ican, | concur heartily with Res- 
ton. Overshadowing every de- 
velopment in the recent months, 
has been the removal of “the 
force of fear,” thanks in major 
a to the efforts of socialists 
ike Khruschev and Bulganin, 
and all of mankind breathes 
easier. 

I would hope that the “re- 
evaluation” will result in the con- 
clusion some two and a half bil- 
lions of the world passionately 
desire, a resumption of good re- 
lations between the two giants 
of this epoch, the U. S. A. and 
the USSR. And if there is reluc- 
tance on the part of some in high 

laces here, blinded by the bil- 
ionaire bias, I trust the asserted 
will of the common men shall 


ieved; 
and as I have said to friends 


THE WEE K 


* Bulgaria Premier Quits 
° France and U. 8S. Meet 


BULGARIA’s premier Vulko 
Chervenkov resigned and the 
National Assembly of Bulgaria 
elected Anton Yugov as the new 


premier. Chervenkov was criti- 
cized for developing one man 
rule, similar to Stalin's, and for 
allowing the police frame-up 
leading to the execution of Trai- 
cho Kostov as a “Titoite.” Seated 
in the visitors’ gallery when 
Chervenkov resigned was Moshe 
Pihade, president of the Yugo- 


peoples lot once this impediment 
is removed, as I believe it is be- 
ing removed. 


_ YES, it can safely be said that 
socialism is here to stay, and it 
is time to get to know our neigh- 


slav parliament. 


FRANCE and the United 
States agreed to meet next month 
on the Middle East situation and 
also to consider North Africa and - 
the German question. 

vernment has 


ican arms for Spain. 
* 

AMERICAN correspondents 
who visited Thilisi, Georgia, were 
informed by local residents that 
reports of riots in the Georgian 
capital were untrue, The editor 
of the main Tbilisi newspaper, as 
well as ordinary residents, said 
that though there had been pro- 
Stalin demonstrations in the city 
there had been no violence and 
no attacks on the demonstrations 
whatsoever. 
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° Faulkner Won’t Debate 


are planned in 


se rallies 
New York and Chicago next month, 


Congressman Adam Gl 
Powell hag announced, as a 


ayton 


follow 


up of the National Deliverance 
Day of Prayer, which was March 


28. One rally will be sponsored 


b 
the Protestant Council of New York 


rm 
will be in New York M 


May 17. The other, May 24 
ison 


Square Garden. Chicago rally is 


May 


4 ‘ 
WILLIAM FAULKNER, Nobel 


prize winning novelist, 


turned 


down an invitation extended by 


Dr. W. E. B. DuBois to debate the 
question of desegregation in Mis- 
The. celebrated Negro 


Sissippi. 
scholar in a radio interview offered 
to debate Fa 
the Courthouse at Sumner, Miss., 


where the Emmett Till lynching 


trial took place. Faulkner had de- 
clared in a recent interview that he 
would fight for Mississippi against 
the U. S., and has urged a “go 


slow” approach to integration. 
* 


HILLSBORO, Ohio elementary | 


ner on the steps of 


NAT (KING) COLE cancelled 
a scheduled performance in At- 
lanta, Ga., fearing a repetition of 
the recent attack upon him by 
three racists as he was. making an 
appearance before an_ all-white 
Birmingham audience. Previously 
he had cancelled other engage- 
ments in South and North Carolina, 
but kept a Virginia date. He was 
quoted as saying he would not ap- 
pear in the Deep South at this 
time. Southern racists in some 
‘areas have attacked and banned 
from juke boxes forms of popular 
tunes which they call. “Negro 
music.” 


* 
STRIKING students last week 


schools resumed operating on a'continued to boycott classes at the 
mixed basis last week, after being, South Carolina State College in 
boycotted by Negro children for| Orangeburg. The students at the 


nearly two years. The U. S. Su-| Negro 


preme Court had upheld an order 
that the ‘school system had to be 


institution protested the 
| Presence of state cops on the cam- 
pus. Gov. Bell Timmerman or- 


desegregated immediately. While|deréd the police out to observe 
the case was in the courts Negro|supposedly “subversive” elements 


parents had their children 


structed privately. 


THE WEEK 


in-|on the college campus and to halt 


~ 


NAACP student activities. 


IN CIVIL LIBERTIES 


° John Noto Convicted 
° Russell on Rosenbergs 


JOHN NOTO, on trial in Buf- 
falo. under the membership 
clause of the Smith Act, was 
hastily sentenced to five years 
in prison, after the jury delib- 
ated three and a half hours. Bail 
was immediately raised from 
$15,000 to& $20,000 over the 
protests of Noto’s attorneys. 
This is the fourth in a series. of 
convictions for Communist Party 
“membership”. 


BERTRAND RUSSELL, cele- 
brated British philosopher and 
author, in a letter to the press 
April 5 reasserted his belief in 
the innocence of the executed 
Rosenbergs and of Morten So- 
bell, now serving a 30 year term 
in Alcatraz. Russell asked for 
a new trial for Sobell on the 
basis of new evidence now avail- 
able, and stated that a re-exam- 
ination of the case would be 
important for good Anglo- 


American relations. 
* 


REDUCED bail was ordered 
for John C. Hellman, arrested 
in Butte, Montana on Smith Act 
charges of “membership” in the 
Communist Party. Federal Judge 
W. D. Murray in reducing the 
bond from $20,000 to $5,000 
attacked FBI chief J. Edgar 
Hoover for making statements 
about the defendant in public, 
accusing Hoover of “un-Amer- 
ican, unfair wer ad 

THE AMERICAN Jewish 
Congress, closing its national 
convention, held every two 
years, called for sweeping re- 
visions in federal and state anti- 
subversive laws. ‘More than 


mously for the resolution which 
warned that the spirit of 
McCarthyism is still strong, 
and called for revision of the 
McCarran immigration act; abo- 
lition of the use of secret in- 
formers; and a_ change in 
present unfair practices in Con- 
gressional probes. 

* 

THE MICHIGAN Trucks 
Act, a typical state sedition law 
passed four years ago, has been 
annulled by the U. S. Supreme 
Court decision in the Steve 
Nelson case, Mich. attorney- 
general Thomas Kavanaugh has 
ruled. The. Michigan law had 
never. been applied, after bein 
passed over the objections of 
labor and liberal groups. 

* 


THE FEDERAL government 
is expected to announce the 
dropping of contempt charges 
against asociate professor Wen- 
dell H. Furry of Harvard. Furry 
was indicted after refusing to 
answer questions before the 
McCarthy committee some time 
ago. A similar case against Leon 
J. Kamin former research as- 
sistant of Harvard was recently 
thrown out by Federal Judge 
Bailey Aldrich, 


CORRECTION 
In The Worker last week the 


fourth question in the exchange 
between Political Affairs and the 


1000 delegates voted unani- 


a socialist America to groups and 
individuals?” 

It is not inevitable that a single 
party shall control the mass media; 


Monthly Review was garbled by this flows from what has been 


the omission of one word. The 
answer as it was correctly given 


follows: 


Question 4: “Is the control of 


mass communications by a single 
inevitable in any socialist 

2 If not, should some degree 

A gtd to contral .of, “7 


> 


said above. There will be access, 
we believe, to such media by other 


parties or , ge (and no doubt 
there will such even in an 
America that. has made the ew 
ocratic decision for a new’ society). 
These wilt be subject, we think, to 
the decisions of. public bodies ex- 
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New Je 


By CHARLES NUSSER 


cago convention next August. He 
ran a full slate pledged to his can- 
didacy and his name also ap- 
peared in the presidential preferen- 
tial balloting. 

The organization slate headed 
by Governor Meyner defeated Ke- 
fauver’s slate by a vote of 171,497 


tricts reported. . 

In the presidential preferential 
balloting Kefauver, who ran unop- 
posed, got 109,694 votes. Presi- 
‘dent Eisenhower, unopposed, got 
‘over 300,000 votes in the GOF 
primary. 

Generally the turnout was a 
light one. While Kefauver raised a 
number of important issues, in- 
cluding economic conditions, farm 
relief, parity, repeal of Taft-Hart- 
Jey he civil rights, liberal, inde- 
/pendent and labor Democrats did 
‘not see a clear cut contest. Many 
‘of them undoubtedly did:not. want 
to oppose the “uncommitteed” 


} 
; 


{slate headed by Gov. Meyner. The 


Kefauver. slate also had on it num- 
bers of dissident Democrats and 
people who have been in opposi- 
tion to Meyner’s generally progres- 
sive administration. 
| * 

THE “UNCOMMITTED” Mey- 


ner slate is generally considered to 
be favorable to Adlai Stevenson’s 
candidacy, but Hudson County 
Boss John Kenny, and Essex chair- 
man Carey are known to have ties 
with Carmine DeSapio, a Harri- 
man backer. These forces repre- 
sent the more reactionary wing of 
the Democratic party in the state. 
Meyner succeeded in uniting the 
organization on the basis of an 
“uncommitted” slate. 


Although the warm response to 


rsey Veme 
Meyner Slate Over 


issues raised by Kefauver were not 
reflected in the primary, and inde- 
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to 72,478 with virtually all dis-— a 


Gov. Robert Meyner, left, of New ‘Jersey. and Presidential 
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NEWARK.— With three-quarters of the votes counted. Estes Kefauver had failed in 
the New Jersey pirmary in his attem | 
vention. The Senator was assured of only one delegate with one-half vote at the Chi- 


votes to the Democratic Con- 
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aspirant Estes Kefauver having a cup of coftee prior to the primary 
last week. Meyner’s pro-labor and liberal record kept the state's 
Democrats in line behind his uncommitted slate, and Estes failed 
toto win his objective of eight or t en delegate votes. 


pendent Democrats did not feel 
compelled to turn out, the vote 
should not be taken as a repudia- 
tion of liberal policies. 

In fact many liberal and labor 


Democrats did net vote for Ke- 
fauver for fear of having the vote 


interpreted as a repudiation of the 


pro-labor Meyner Administration, 

The main task for labor now is 
to guarantee that delegates to the 
Democratic convention while un- 
committed on candidates go com- 
mitted on certain basic issues. 
This means labor, liberals, inde- 


(Continued on Page 13) 


fetiar the will. of the. vast ma- 
jority. + the people 1°». <: ie : 


By GEORGE MORRIS 


for Political Education (COPE); 
with co-directors Jack Kroll and 
James McDevitt and AFL-CIO sec- 
hig aaa William Schnitz- 
er. 


The most important decision to 
come out of that meeting is a call 
to all of the AFL’s Labor Commit- 
tee for Political Education and 
CIO Political Committees to come 
together immediately and not wait 
until merger plans of the AFL- 
CIO have been completed in. their 
respective states and localities. 


They were called upon to 
speedily form.COPE on a city 
county, congressional district and 
state basis and get on with the job: 
of mobilizing registration and for 
education of the voters on the key 
issues, | 
As McDevitt put it in his re- 
port, according to AFL-CIO News: 

“We urge the speedy formation 
of COPE committees on the city, 
\county, congressional district and 
state level where these do not as 
yet exist. Our political education 
and political action should 
get together immediately. We 
simply cannot wait for all the de- 
tails of merger in the -states 
to be worked out in non-political 
fields.” a 


“THE SIGNIFICANCE of these 
decisions is not alone in the speed 
demanded, but also in the political 


rs 


vigorous labor political action drive. 
at a meeting in Washington of the nine regional directors 


‘President. CIO-AFL News quotes 
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AFL and ClO Urge Strengthening 
Of Labor Political Arm Now 


A number of developments combined last week to encourage hopes for a more 
AFL-CIO plans for ’56 came for some critica] review 


of the AFL-CIO Committee 


the basis of local unions served 
only a limited useful purpose. Most 
often the majority of the members 
and their families and friends were 
not reached with labor's political 
campaign: 

The emphasis now is on bring- 
ing political actig@f down to a 
“family level”—to involve the 
wives, youth, the elderly people 
and others in the community who 
are natural allies of labor. In 
Michigan the CIO Council al- 
ready began along that path with 
Congressional area mass meetings 
at which formation of a machinery 
starting with two unionists to rep- 
resent each precinct. That seems 
to be the pattern to be followed 
by COPE. 


Another important develop- 
ment, significantly reported in 
AFL-CIO News, was the an- 
nouncement that “the first official 
act” of the Tennessee COPE upon 
merger in that state, was the en- 


dorsement of Senator Kefauver for 


the endorsement resolution as 
saying: 

“The outstanding record of Sen- 
ator Kefauver has so impressed the 
citizens of the country that he has 
proven in other states, as well as 


Tennessee, that the great masses|) 


of American citizens know him 
and vote for him when they are 


basis; set.for COPE... The; forma- 
tion: of. political action bedies. on 
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what has been an unofficial but al- 
most official, endorsement of Ad- 
lai Stevenson. Thus far AFL-CIO 
leaders have been saying there will 
be no endorseménts until after the 
nominating conventions. While 
this was sentiment for a “native 
son” it was the official action of 
COPE’s affiliate. 
* 

THE ACTION in Tennessee 
clearly reflects a pattern that has 
been shaping nationally, as evident 
in the big turnout of workers for 
Kefauver in Minnesota and Wis- 
consin, in contrast with a sharp 
oriticism of Stevenson by some la- 
bor leaders for his “moderation” 
on civil rights and evasiveness or 
vagueness on foreign policy that 
virtually left the field to Eisen- 
hower as the “ candidate.” 
There is a widespread feeling that 
Kefauver comes relatively closer 
to expressing the sentiment of the 
unionists on the’ major issues. in 


any case, it seems that top leaders _ 


of the AFL-CIO do not consider - 
it wise to interfere with this sen- 
timent. “ | 


IN MINNESOTA, some 
prior to that state's swee 


victory for Kefauver, Rodney 
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Kefauver's Neighborly Air. 
Covers Hardhitting Politics 


By BERNARD BURTON 


WHAT MAY be proper in Eastern Tennessee may not be fittin’ in metropolitan 


Los Angeles, so Estes Kefauver did not bring his coonskin on 
The coonskin cap, the story goes, was one of his hallmarks as the lanky, soft-spoken Ten- 


nessean campaigned for Congress 
through the rural areas of his na- 
tive state. There was and is, how- 
ever, nothing provincial about this 
New Deal Democrat who earned 
his law degree at Yale in 1927. 


Tennessee knew it, and now New 
Hampshire, Minnesota, California 
and every other place in which he 
has campaigned know it. But he has 
not lost that neighborly coonskin 
touch. 


“How do you like that?” a local 
union official remarked after shak- 
ing hands with Kefauver at a Los 
Angeles labor meeting the Senator 
was about to address. “He comes 
up to me, shakes my hand and says, 
‘Good morning, Kefauver’s my 
name. 


“As if I didn’t know who he 
was.” | 

Out at Santa Monica, where Ke- 
fauver went around shaking hands 
with Douglas aircraft workers, one 
worker was overheard to say to an- 
other: 


“You'd think he was running for| 


City Council, instead of President’ 
of the United States.” 

After a while one reporter, uy: 
ing to keep up with the seemingly, 


indefatigable Kefauver, began to 
remark, “It isn’t so much what he 
says; it’s how he says it.” 
Actually, Kefauver maintains: 
pretty much the same position on 
all issues during his five days here 
in Los, Angeles last week. What 
seemed to-bother reporters hunting 
new leads: was that he nearly al- 


ways said it the same way, and! 


often with the same words. 


But Kefauver and his managers 
knew that just about each hour of 
his 18-hour-a-day schedule he was 
talking to a different group of peo- 
ple, and to’ each group his words 
sounded fresh. The stress might be 
altered, depending upon the group. 


‘second precision, and that when 


LOS ANGELES. 


his last five-day whirl here. 


THUS, at the services at the Zion| 
Hill Baptist Church, with its large 
Negro congregation (“Im a Bap- 
tist myself” and “Grandfather Ke- 
fauver was a Baptist preacher’), he 
stressed the importance of religion 
and that the Supreme Court's 
school integration decision was the 
law of the land and had to be obey- 
ed (“The South can’t secede from 
the Supreme Court’). 

At the Democratic 19th Congres- 
sional District Council convention, 
headed by a Mexican-American, 
Ray Mora, and in a sarge Mexican- 
American community, he hammer- 
ed away at the Walter-McCarran 
Immigration Law. | 


Before a joint luncheon of the 
AFL United Voters League and 
CIO-PAC, he assailed the Taft- 
Hartley Law, invoked the name of 
Franklin D. Roosevelt, and called 
for more pro-labor legislation, such 
as tagging the Bacon-Davis Act on 
all construction projects; to pro- 
vide for higher pay standards. 

As for how he says it, it is with 
an air of artless modesty in such 
relaxed conversational tones that it 
was hard to conceive the man’s 
schedule was worked out to split- 


he left a_ particular meeting he 
would have to speed _ through 
crowded city traffic to his next ap- 
pointment, the next round of hand 
shaking and another speech. 


There is little doubt that this 
combination of telling his audiences 
what they want to hear and in a 
way that they like to hear it ex- 
plains a large part. of Kefauver’s 
success. 

That isn’t all, however. Ke-! 
fauver’s mild appearance often con-| 
ceals a hard-headed, realistic grasp 
of the nature of two-party politics. 
With his aides, there is a constant) 
drive for organization, for setting 


up committees, for grasping every 
opportunity. 

HE KNOWS that it takes organi- 
zation to beat or win over those 


party bosses who oppose his nom-} 


ination. Despite Kefauver’s attacks 
on as bossism,” he-isn’t making 
a crusade out of this point. He 
wants the nomination, and hed 
rather get it with the aid of the 
party bosses. - 

That’s why the atack on bossism 
had all but vanished after his Min- 
nesota primary victory. There he 
was an underdog and. had to fight 
the Democratic- Farmer Labor 
Party clique of Sen. 
Humphrey and Gov. Orville Free- 
man backing Stevenson. 


After Minnesota he began to 
loom as a front-runner and schisms 


began to appear in top Democratic 


ranks. Even Humphrey, on a trip 
here, remarked ruefully that it was 
time to be “realistic” and that Stev- 
— can’t afford another such de- 
eat. 


That didn’t mean Stevenson was 
through. The big money is still 
with the former Illinois Governor 
and there were indications he was 
out to campaign harder now and 
that he might start stealing some 
of Kefauvers thunder on issues. 

Some reporters here were also 
quick to note that on some major 
issues Kefauver was no longer as 
forthright as he had been before 
Minnesota, and that on one issue, 
disarmament, had turned nearly full 
circle from his pitch in New Hamp- 
shire. 

There he had proposed interna- 
tional steps to bring about a 15 per- 
cent reduction in armaments and 
to reduce world tensions. When he 
mentioned armaments here it was 
to assail the Eisenhower Adminis- 


tration for its slight reduction in Air | 


Force appropriations in 1953. 


Hubert 


; 


' 


Handshaking Senator Estes 


Kefauver finds no corner of the 


country too remote for his campaigning. Here he sips coffee with 
University of Miami students in his bid for F lorida votes. 


There is big political money in 
the aircraft industry and gentlemen 
like Dan Kimball, president of 
Aerojet, which makes guided mis- 
siles, are important figures in the 
California Democratic Party. 

Similarly on civil rights, Ke- 
fauver’s stand fs still forthright 
when compared with Stevenson's 
or Eisenhower's. But it is not as 
certain as it once was just how hard 
he would fight on this issue. 

Thus, at the AFL-CIO luncheon 
a steel union member asked what 
his position was on the Powell 
amendment barring school - aid 
funds to states which defy the Su- 
preme Court's decision. 

Kefauver’s. reply was a little 
stronger than usual. He was for 
any amendment that was in the 
spirit of the Supreme Court's edict, 
but first something should be done 
by the Administration. Also he 
would be against victimizing school 
children for the problems of the 
elders. After he weighed all these 
‘criteria then he would be able to 


say how he felt about the amend- 
ment—which didn’t tell anybody 
how he felt right now. 

What seasoned political observ- 
ers here are beginning to note is 
that the party bosses are now mov- 
ing in on this powerful contender 
“from the right.” He has shaken 
their hold in his outright appeal to 
the grass roots on the issues. 

The bosses have always follow- 
ed the maxim: if you can’t beat ‘em, 
join ‘em. Some may be starting to 
do just that, and Kefauver may be 
shaping an olive branch for them. 

But the top national Democratig 
brass still doesn’t want any part of 
Kefauver. If Stevenson can't make 
it, most are reportedly ready to 
switch to Gov. Averell Harriman of 
New York. Lyndon Johnson is re- 
portedly ready to sponsor Sen. 
Stuart Symington of Missouri. 

Kefauver made his mark as a 
people’s candidate. If he compro- 
mises he may wind up as the man 
in the middle, and without the nom- 
ination. 


A Yank Finds Out Why Canadians Feel That Way 


By LESTER RODNEY 
One man’s notes and im- 


pressions of Canada, 1956 


after a day and*,a half in 
Toronto — where we_ spoke 


about the Olympic Games to 


an audience of 125 young Cana- 
dians under the sponsorship of the 
youth magazine “Champion.” 

fe) o ° 


PARADOXICALLY, AND sor- 
rowlully, there seems more out- 
right anti-Americanism in _ this 
neighboring country which is so 
like ours, than in England, France 
or Italy! 

It takes many forms, some of 
them semi-comic, like when one of 
the two big department stores (the 
- Macys and Gimbels of Toronto) 
hooked up with Sears and Roe- 
bucks and announced itself — as 
Simpson-Sears. In a flash, its 
rival, Eatons, changed its name to 
“Eatons of Canada” and started 
gaining customers fast. 

You are not in Canada long be- 
fore you discover that the Rosen- 
borg-Sobell case is sti 
in that land, and you 
one of the fastest ways 
anti-Americanism and 


_ border would be to do what some 
other countries in the world are 
belatedly doing these days — ac- 
knowledge a_ terrible frame-up 
crime, clear the Rosenbergs’ and 
free Morton Sobell. The statement 
by the famed English philosopher 
Bertrand Russell that the Rosen- 
bergs and Sobells were the in- 
nocent victims of political hysteria 
received big headline space in 
Canadian papers. J. V. McAree, 
chief columnist of Toronto's largest 
paper, the conservative “Globe and 
Mail,” 6n March 27 devoted his 
entire column-to the theme, gave 


his opinien that the case was al 


miscarriage of justice, said “The 


; 


place with the Tom Mooney case 


Rosenberg case has now taken mn 


and the Sacco-Vanzetti case,” and 
called on his readers to get in 
touch with the Committee to Se- 


cure Justice for Morton Sobell in 
New York. 


TORONTO IS a totally flat city, 


7 


with its long avenues, stockyards, 
lakefront location, small home own- 
ing and rapid expansion to. the 
suburbs recalling Chicago perhaps 
more than any other American city. 
Signs of a connection to England 
are faint, in such externals as the 
outdoor phone booths of London 
sitting all by themselves, store 
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U. S. spending program includes plans for a $4 h 


lion e 


ic fence, extending 3,000 miles across the 


o 


by ; 


is borne by U. S. taxpayers. The District 
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ene 
part of far-flus 


names like Trowleys, Hunts Ltd., 
‘food ads for fish and chips, etc. It 
has a gorgeous new subway which 
doesn’t yet go in enough directions 
to make it too important, but will 
expand. Problems are pretty much 
the same as in U. S. cities. 
High prices, tight housing and 
high rents, traffic jams, no parking 


—raspace downtown. 


Basis of the anti-Americanism 
is the role of U. S. capital. There 
is currently a great uproar over the 
‘government's “sellout” of the nat- 
ural gas pipeline to Texas million- 
aires, which crossed party lines in 
the most fascinating way. 

The conservatives, or tories, are 


of the country’s vast natural re- 
sources, a member of the Labor 
Progressive (Marxist) Party told me, 
“in exactly the same words as we 
used five years ago.” “End U.S. 
Exploitation, Economic Slavery 
Near—Rowe’ is oné headline I saw, 
Rowe being the former Tory cab- 
inet minister and leader of the Con- 
servatives in Parliament. The 
Canadian equivalent of our Wall 
Street Journal, the Fnancial Post, 
while I was there headlined “How 
We Are Paying for Our Prosperity. 
We're Selling Off Assets to Foreign 
Investors,’ in almost the same 
words LLP leader Tim Buck has 
used. 3 


The Conservatives .were the 
“pro-England” party im Canada, 
but in iréal life, connection to Eng- 
land faded as an issue. The now 


umbilical cord to Fleet Street, have 
in fact the “American” 
party. As in so many 
the world, the left is the consistent 
‘o-national party. A huge float 
with maps and pictures can be seen 
moving through the streets of T 
ronto and Ottowa, It — : 
_ Labor Progressive Party says: 


¢ 


UNLIKE OUR country, Canada 
has had a steady stream of im- 
migration. There are no less than 
250,000 “new Canadians.” The 
youth affair at which I spoke re- 
flected the multi-national popula- 
tion of Toronto, with Anglo-Sax- 
ons, Ukrainians, Poles, Canadian 
Jews and others, and whirlin 
Slavic type polkas interspersed with 
the fox..trots, waltzes and “jive,” 
as they call jitterbugging up 


yonder. 


Members of the Federation of 
Labor Youth, the left group, put 
on big shows, and man the picket 


fashion with singing groups. Sev- 
bitterly fighting U. S. exploitation| 


ruling Liberals who opposed the! and 


parts of 


lines at strikes in high spirited 


eral of them won a big television 
prize for folk singing when they 
icame up with the only authentic 
Canadian folk songs on the pro- 
gram. RS 
Reactionary employers’ hopes of 
using new Canadians to undercut 
wages and trade union advances 
is running into trouble. For exam- 
ple, when the Mall Tool Company 
tried some firings, there was a 
militant sit-in strike by the workers, 
80 percent of whom were Ger- 
mans—organized by the U.E. 


YOU’VE HEARD of the boasts 
about the long, undefended fron- 
tier, with easy and free intercourse 
between the two countries. Cana- 
dians’ reaction to this is a sardonie 
“Oh yeah!” For a Canadian, no 
matter what his political outlook, 
can get a passport with no trouble 
travel anywhere he wants—ex- 
cept the United States! He is 
stopped at our border by our 
guards, who whip out among other 

gs the subscription list of the 
Canadian Tribune, progressive 
a. (sub lists are public in 
) and bar anyone on it. 
They'll even bar someone's brother. 
There are many stories of Canadian 
(Continued on Page 14) 


Robert Berks, right, 
foot bronze statue of 
L. Sacher, President of Brandeis 


memorial will be unveiled on the campus to commemorate the 100th 
anniversary of the birth of the celebrated liberal. 


noted sculptor presents a model of his nine 
the late Justice Louis D. Brandeis to Dr. Abram 


University, Waltham Mass. The 


Tarheel Lawyer Strikes 
Blow for Civil Liberty 


CHARLOTTE, N.C.—The basic American right—the 

_ right of all to counsel—has been upheld in North Carolina 
after the principle took a rough beating recently when the} 
House Committee on unAmerican Activities subpenaed 
about a dozen North Carolinians at 


“investigations” held 


in Charlotte, N. C. The committee 
demanded that they. turn inform- 
ers as the committee has been de- 
manding of decent citizens ever 
since its unholy beginning in 1938. 
The witnesses tried to get legal as- 
_ sistance from many quarters in the 
state but they were rebuffed at 
_ each attempt. Finally when it al- 
most appeared that they: would be 
without counsel the solicitor of 
Warren County, N. C.,:a James D. 
Gilliland accepted to help some 
of them. 

When Mr. Gilliland did serve 
as counsel for these “non-coopera- 
tive” witnesses he was lamibasted| 
_at home by the McCarthyite 
forces. He was expelled from the 
Lions Club, the Country Club, 
and even his very job was threat- 
ened. 

Walter even admitted that he: 
had the table, where witness and 
Mr. Gilliland sat wired. He said he 
had their confidential conversa- 
tions “blown up.” 


* 

ODIS REAVIS, who had been 
broken down by the FBI and who 
had turned informer to be in time’ 
to be the last witness of the hear- 
ing “revealed” that communists 
were “told” to work with Negro 
organizations. Informer Reavis was 
almost inarticulate as he spoke and 
showed obvious signs of nervous- 


ness. 
Special targets for slander by 
the committee were the Negro 
witnesses. One, a maid, was asked 
to tell about the books she read. 
She refused to answer on grounds 
of the first amendment which 
grants Americans freedom of press 
and the right to read material of 
their own choosing. Miss Browns, 
presence should have pointed the 
committee to the fact that thou- 
- gands of Negro women in the 
South are barred from textile and 
other factory work in the South 
and must take poor paying jobs as 
maids and domestic workers. 
With another Negro witness, a 
teacher, the committee used Hit- 
ler’s Gestapo methods. They plac- 
ed stoolies Ralph Clontz and 
Charles B. Childs in front of him 
to point him out. Standing face to 
face with the witness each rat 
fingered Mr. Bond, This Nazi 
method was used because in. the 
audience were “Patriots” (North 
Carolina's White Citizens Coun- 
cilmen) who kept muttering, “they 
ought to shoot all communists” and 
a them out and hang them. 
Here was a committee, headed by 
a racist, whipping up hysteria and: 
lynch fever. 
Other -witnesses questioned as 


to whether they helped organize 
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lend themselves to smearing of 
unions in the South. Every union 
man and woman remembers Local 
22 as a defender of the rights of 


union which won important raises 


that Local 22 carried on an effec- 
campaign which resulted in the) 


man in Winston-Salem. Ever since 


asked concerning his “church ac- 


on the basis of the First Amend- 
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THIS is the story of Sam 
Horowitz or. Paul Brown. It 
is the story of how one work- 
er fought for existence through 
the cold war and of the long 


war of nerves waged against him 


-|by vengeful, petty officials who 


believe that a Communist is fair 
game for harsh treatment. 

Paul Brown was born Samuel 
Horowitz in Brooklyn some 35 
years ago. Like many andother,-he 
was prepared and shaped for life 
during the great depression. And 
having tasted the indignities and 
humiliations of private charity and 
public relief, he built. himself a 
shoe-shine box, sold newspapers, 
and worked in every possible way 
to relieve the poverty he hated. 

The nickels and dimes helped 
put him through Murray Hill Voca- 


ous jobs before he went to war 
in 1942. He served honorably for 
40 months, picking up a battle star 
on Okinawa and a stint of occupa- 
tion duty in Korea before he was 
discharged in 1946. 

In that ‘year he married Ruth, 
his teen-age girl friend, and moved 
to Minneapolis where his wife did 
post-graduate work at the Univer- 
sity of Minnesota, and he became 
an. apprentice bookbinder under 
the GI bill. He became active in 
his union and in progressive youth 


organizations. 
* 
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the employes at Reynolds, and a 


in wages and better conditions of 
work, — aoe 
Union. people also remember 


‘blood disease, but Sam Horowitz 
‘decided to remain in Minnesota. 


tive and successful right-to-vote | 


election of the first Negro alder-| 


that time to the present there has 
been a Negro alderman on the city 
council. Mr. Feldman was also 


tivities.” He refused to answer this 


ment which grants religious free- 
dom and the Fifth Amendment. 


Defending the witnesses who 
refused to assist in breaking down 
our democratic rights also was 
Miss Rhoda Laks of New York 
City and Miss Laks was continu- 
ously attacked by the committee 
and the committee counsel. In the 
audience one heard the “patriots” 
say, “They ought to run that Jew 
lady out of town.” 


Mr. Gilliland told the commit- 
tee at the end of one session that 
it ought to “investigate the un- 
American situation today in this 
state (N.C.) in which a great num- 
ber of children are about to be 
denied the right of education.” 
This was a reference to Gov. 


Hodges program that calls for, 


abolishing the public school sys- 
tem in North Carolina. ~ 

The committee had gained 
nothing but a parade of silence. 


“ase 0, 
RALEIGH, N. C.—The right 
of anyone, no matter what the 
accuSation—to right of counsel 
was upheld in a_ resolution 
passed by the Wake County 
Bar Association, The resolution 
urged all members of the North 
Carolina bar to represent any 
accused person “to the end that 
no citizen of the state may de- 
spair of his rights simply. be- | 
cause of the nature of the 
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IN 1949 Ruth died of a rare 


He became an organizer and 
spokesman for the Communist Par- 
ty in St. Paul whose views on 
“nara socialism, police brutality, 
are increases and other issues re- 
ceived considerable publicity in 
the St. Paul press. : 

With the cold war, it became 
difficult or impossibile for a man 
named Sam Horowitz to find a job. 
But Sam Horowitz had to live. 
In August, 1953, he went to Mil- 
waukee, Wis., and there took the 
name of Paul A. Brown, a right 
legally his and a step forced upon 
many law-abiding Negro citizens 
escaping Southern “justice” and 
many unionists ever since employ- 
ers invented the blacklist. 


State Lawyers Made a Crime 
Out of Being Plain Paul Brown 


tional High School. He held vari-). 


~~ 
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ly found a job and bought for $195 
cash an old jalopy, which he reg- 
istered under his new name. In 
January, 1954, Paul Brown return- 
ed to Minneapolis where in ac- 
cordance with the law he registered 
his car and took out a driver's 
license under that name. 

One day in May. several cars fol- 
lowed him as he was driving home 
from work. He was forced to the 
curb, hemmed in by - four cars. 
Several men jum out. One 
shoved. a detectives badge in his 
face and demanded his driver's 
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mum terms of 90 days on each 
count, to be serve consecutively, a 
total of six months! 


Paul Brown served his six 
months, was due to be released on 
Oct. 18, 1954. But a day earlier a 
warrant for his arrest came through 
from Gov. Walter J. Kohler of 
Wisconsin, nephew of the union- 
tes | tsar of plumbing, with a re- 
quest for extradition. He was want- 
ed on the same charge but under 
Wisconsin law the charge was a 
felony with a five year penalty and 
a $5,000 fine. ' 

The.fight to prevent Brown’s ex- 
tradition lasted 9 more months, 
during which time bail was denied 
and Brown sat it out in jail. In 
May, 1955, his father died in 
Brooklyn. A temporary bail of 
$7,500 for 5 days was granted to 
permit his attendance at the fu- 
neral. The conditions were impos- 
sible to meet, and Paul Brown stay- 
ed in jail while his father was 
buried. 

: * 
DELEGATIONS and picket 
lines to the governors of Wisconsin 


4 and Minnesota having been re- 


jected, Brown’s 68 year old mother, 
Mrs. Fannie Horowitz, flew out 
from Brooklyn to see Gov. Ander- 
son of Minnesota. The bereft 
mother spoke passionately and elo- 
quently in her son’s behalf, but the 


; ‘governor pleaded helplessness. At 


one point he asked her if any 
other members of her family were 
in jail! " 

Mrs. Horowitz and others went 
over to Madison, Wis., in an effort 


license. Paul Brown didn’t know) 
any of the plain clothesmen, but 
they knew him. They said, “Sam, 
this isn’t your name,” and put him 


under arrest. 
* 


HE WAS HELD incommuni- 
cado over the weekend, and 
couldn’t reach a lawyer before be- 
ing hustled off to court Monday 
morning. He was told that holding 
a car registration and driver's 
license under an assumed name 
were misdemeanors. Considering 
the matter trivial and believing 
that a light fine would end the 
matter, Brown pleaded guilty. He 


In Milwaukee Paul Brown quick- 


was promptly sentenced to maxi- 
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ers. We have opened our columns: 
to letters on a full and free discus- 
sion. I am sure will continue along 
that line. But to my mind, our 
most important test on self-exam- 
ination is not with respect to things 
abroad but on the basis of a look. 
back -and a look-ahead here at 
home—as Dennis properly suggests. 

As I have already suggested in 
my series on the 20th Congress in 
the Daily Worker, there are many 
things to re-evaluate on the trade 
union field. I hope to do my part 
in that respect before long. 

* 

I DON’T think it is a question 
of atoning for sins, although that’s 
part of it, Primarily the problem 
is to look back to see if we are go- 
ing on the right road ahead. My 
own view is that the left, particu- 
larly the Marxists within it, has 
been responsible for some serious 
mistakes in the trade union field. 
Most of them can be traced to a 
lack of independence and clinging 
to dogmatic formulas and doctrin- 
aire scriptures, when we should 
have grappled with fhe problems of 
REALISTICALLY applying Marx- 
ism to American life Gad beshleana 


We have often been so fearful 
of being charged with “American 
exceptionalism’ that we closed our 
eyes to the plain realities and spec- 
ial features staring us in the face. 


We have applied the Marxist theory} 


catume a eally that 
i ogmati t 
at times we deliberately closed our 
eyes to economic facts because they 
seemed to contradict the theory;. 


and thereby we often dréw wrong) 0) 


ter issues affecting American work- 


ers. | 
A serious examination of the 


to have the charges there dropped. 
Mrs. Horowitz told Gov. Kohler: 
“What kind of a life has my boy 
had, I ask you? A shoe shine bo 


in the slums he was, a little school- 


ing bitterly worked for, 40 months 
in the army in the South Pacific, 
at Okinawa, married for three years 
only, his young wife dead, a few 
years working, hounded by the 
FBI, 454 days in jail without light 
or books or exercise, jailed: for a 
little charge, not a criminal, all for 
his piece of bread. Is this a life? 
My son has been persecuted 
enough. If you send him to prison, 
I may never see him again. How 
much can I endure!” 

Governor Kohler refused to in- 
tercede. In the end Paul Brown 
was whisked off. to Milwaukee, 
where attorney M. Michael Essin 
took over his defense. After a court 
fight, he finally won bail, but in 


trend in the left, especially since, 
World War II, I am sure, is bound | 
to lead to the conclusion that the 
split in the CIO, that came to a 
climax in 1949, might have been 
avoided. The blame for the split 
cannot be placed entirely on Philip: 
Murray and the CIO’s right wing. 
For some time before the split it 
was apparent that the left forces— 
influenced strongly by the narrow- 
ness and a leftism in the ranks of 
the Marxists+forgot that the key 
to the success that marked’ the 
CIO’s first 10 years was left-cen- 
ter unity. 

That unity was breached — and 
the left itself contributed to that 
breach by its narrowness, over- 
estimation of its strength, refusal 
to retreat and compromise some 
when that was imperative. (especi- 
ally on the presidential race and 
on the Marshall Plan). 

It ‘is precisely the same trend 
that contributed later to a breach 
in left ranks, and between left and 
center, in the Transport Workers 
Union (sparked by. the ten-cent 
fare); in the Hotel Union of New 
York, in District 65 in some impor- 
tant locals of the. auto and steel 
union and in 101 other situations. 

I-am hopeful that much of the 

jon will turn to some of those 


) 


conclusions on the bread and but- 


- 
» 
- 


the unheard of sum of $7,500, on 
such a charge. One Aug. 11, 1955, 
after 15 months in jail, bail was 


posted. 
* 


PAUL BROWN’S trial is now 
set for May 7. This case, stands 
as an ominous threat to workers 
and labor leaders alike. The ap- 
a triviality of the alleged of- 
ense has helpéd to obscure the 
fact that a dangerous precedent is 
being: set. | 
The right to change one’s name 
without going through court pro- 
cedure was written into the Social 
Security Act by an alert labor 
movement. In Wisconsin, it is pos- 
sible that the loss of the Brown 
case would help to overturn Wis- 
consin Common Law which also 
legalizes. name-changing without 
court procedure. | 

District Attorney William J. Mc- 
Cauley, who n labor's support 
in the coming elections, can still 
drop the case against Paul Brown. 
The Paul Brown Defense Com- 
mittee urges letters and wires to 
District Attorney William Jj. Mc- 
Cauley, Safety Bldg,, Milwaukee, 
Wis. asking that he dismiss the 
charges against Paul Brown. 


+ In an appeal for help for her 


son, Mrs. owitz writes: “It 


|\took all my life’s savings, plus the 
| Persie fiends and relatives 


to raise the bail of $7,500, Money 


briefs, transcripts, at 
fees. Won't » please = 


+ 


‘to write letters, to. the 


their views. 


tonjAve., Room 310,. . 
Wis. | 


‘Plapkin 
eke S 
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me 
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TV VIEWS 


Hawthorne's Gift to TV Viewers 


By BEN LEVINE 
AMONG THE PLEASURES of 


television, and it is my constant 
aim to find them, is the sight of 
old classics in the modern medium, 
the taste of old wine in new bot- 


tiles. 


Joseph North, in a column some 
time ago, has pointed out that 
TV, far from enticing its audience 
away fron ae, 
books, may ac-IRge" 4 
tually stimulate? ...3 
an increase in% 333 
when I spot ing... 
the program of #™ 4 
coming events #2 
an  announce-#3e— 
ment that some 3a 
famous book or™" : 
piay is to be televised, I have 
found it profitable and entertain- 
ing to read the work beforehand 
and then see what the TV writ- 
ers, actors and producers do with 
it. 


'd . A,’ * 
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Thus it was fun to read Richard’ 


III before tuning to the Maurice 
Evans production. 

Shakespeare himself has shown 
the world. what can be done 
with ancient tales. A knowledge 
of Homer's Iliad and Chaucer’s 
poem for example, will increase 
your admiration for Shakespeare’s 
“Troilus and Cressida,” and- in 
turn a knowledge of the Shakes- 
peare drama will enrich a visit to 
the City Center to hear Sir Wil- 
Jiam Walton’s musical treatment of 
the: story. 

It is a grand experience to 
read “Othello” and then hear 
Shakespeare's poetry translated 
into Verdis music. 

Conversely, an Ed_ Sullivan 
Sunday night show gave us a 
bright example of the sprightly 
music of Saint Saen’s “Carnival 
of Animals” translated into the 
gay rhymes of Ogden Nash and 
recited by Noel Coward. 

The increasing metamorphosis 
of books into plays, films, 
musicals and TV _ spectaculars 
thus admits the pubiic through 
many doors into the mysteries 
of art. 

* 

IT WAS THEREFORE with 
great interest that I noticed one 
day among the listed TV programs 
an announcement that the Matinee 


hour on Friday at 3 p.m. on Chan- 
nel 4 was to offer an adaptation 
of Hawthorne’s “House of the 
Seven Gables.” I had read the 
novel recently and was_ struck 
with its televisionary possibilities. 

An atmosphere of suspense, 
concentrated by restricting the ac- 
tion to a “desolate, rusty, gusty, 
old mansion,” which admits wind 
and the rain but never the sun- 
shine, is Hawthorne's first gift to 
the TV adapter. 

The persons in the story are 
TV characters. 

Hepzibah Pyncheon, the “time- 
stricken virgin”~ descendant of 
New England aristocrats, is driven 
by poverty into converting part of 
the House of Seven. Gables into 
a candy store. “In this republican 
country,’ comments Hawthorne, 


“amid the fluctuating waves of our 


social life, somebody is always at 
the drowning point.” 

Hepzibah’s brother, Clifford, is 
a “black shadow” with long white 
hair. 

A horrid villain is Judge Pyn- 
cheon, symbol of respectability 
and greed, with a smile as artifical 
as the shine of his boots. 

Rays of sunshine in the gloom 
are the pretty country cousin, 
Phoebe, and the handsome artist, 
Holgrave. 

Holgrave, incidentally, is the 
young bohemian of a century ago, 
a follower of Fourier. His friends, 
writes Hawthorne in a satiric para- 
graph, were “men with long 
beards and dressed in linen 
blouses, and -other such new- 
fangled and _ ill-fitting garments 

. who ate na solid food but 
lived on the scent of other peo- 
ple’s cookery and turned ‘up their 


noses at the fare.” 
* 


_.THIS THEN IS THE SCENE, 
these are the characters, ina sus- 
pense melodrama with enough 
Death and Love to satisfy the 
most jaded TV appetite. 

Yet when ‘I turned the knob to 
Channel 4 that Friday at 3 p.m., 
interrupting my housework sched- 
ule and stilling the roar of my 
vacuum cleaner, I was given a 
soggy production for my pains, 
with about as much bounce as a 
ball of soft clay. 

It was not the actors’ fault. 
John Carradine was a_ perfect 
Judge Pyncheon.. The others in 


the cast were. equally excellent. 


Elihu Winer, who adapted the- 
novel, did a conscientious job. He : 


put the facts down clearly—the 
Salem witchhunt that brought on 


the family curse, the. final scene 


that rewarded virtue and punished 
vice. But the play was as wooden 
as the timbers of the old House. 
Yet I was not sorry I saw the 
show, for a failure can be as in- 
structive, if net as entertaining, as 


a success. 
* 


THE FIRST REASON for the 


failure was that the TV scenés. 


were largely close-ups, and at no 
time were we. given a full scale 
view of the House of the Seven 
Gables. Yet the House is the story, 
it is the dead past, the world that 
must be changed. “What we call 
real estate,” says Hawthorne, “is 
the broad foundation on which 
nearly all the guilt of the world 
rests.” 


The second reason is that the 
careful order in which the events 
are arranged in the novel is 
brushed aside, in attempting to 
crowd a 400-page book into 40 
minutes of dialogue. 

Hawthorne knew very well that 
his plot, in its bare anatomy, was 
no better than any pot-boiler or 
witches’ cauldron of romantic lit- 
erature just as the same grim grin- 
ning skeleton is borne by the 
genius and the idiot. Therefore the 
novel leads us on through 300 
pages with only the slightest of 
clues to the strange behavior of 
the characters, saving the full ex- 
planation for the last humdrum 
chapter, by whch time it is too 
late to be bored. The TV _ play- 
wright, on the other hand, shoots 
off his nightmare ammunition long 
before he sees the whites of our 
eyes. 

The final reason for the TV 
failure is that the ideas that bubble 
ore the novel are gone from 
the play, like a soda water bottle 
left open in a warm room. The 
playwright used the device of a 
running commentary, and so he 
could have gotten in some of 
Hawthorne's comments on life and 


‘society, a few samples of which 


I have given above. Bereft of these 
ideas, the show was properly con- 
signed to a Friday afternoon hour, 
with its words doomed to be 
sucked into the vacuum cleaners 
of busy housewives. 


BOOKS 


A 50-Yard 


By DOROTHY BLUMBERG 
EVER since I finished read- 
ing Elizabeth Gurley Flynn's 


autobiography “I Speak My 


Own Piece” I've been want- 
ing to go around telling peo- 
ple to read it too. It¥ a truly re- 
markable work, not in the fictional 
sensé of the word, but in the fact 
that it is such a vivid story of one 
life and of many lives. It’s a large 
section of the tapestry of American 
Jabor and political history, woven 
through and through with the 
brigut, warm, sturdy, loving thread 
that is Elizabeth herself. | 


Mooney 


Walk with an Author 


The first time I ever met Eliza- 
beth was at the bedside of Tom 
Mooney. He had just been released 
from his 22 years of imprisonment 
in San Quentin, suffering severely 
from ulcers, and had come to Balti- 
more for examination by and _ con- 
sultation with the doctors at Johns 
Hopkins Hospital. As a represen- 
tative of the International Labor 
Defense, Elizabeth was there to ar- 
range for care and financial assis- 
tance for him. 


The progressive movement was 
quite a new and wonderful thing 
to ‘me at that time,- and Tom 
a wholly leger 


Pe ee * Ma ans wt etatet.* 
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(although by that time I had al- 
ready taken part in picket lines 
shouting “Save Tom Mooney and 
the Scottsboro Boys!”) And now 
here were the three of us together, 
Mooney a frail, white-haired little 
man in a big bed, Elizabeth calm, 
solicitous, asking her penetrating 
questions, making practical sug- 
gestions—and I- almost speechless 
at the privilege of being there too. 

I can never forget the beautiful 
expression on her face as she talk- 
ed, like a mother to a hurt child, 
nor the gentleness and strength that 
flowed from her very presence and, 
as I watched, brought light to the 
eyes and a faint color to the cheeks 
of the man who had suffered so 
much so unjustly, 

* 


IT IS_ this combination — of 
strength and tenderness, coupled 
with a burning hatred of. injustice 
and an inflexible determination. to 
put an end to it for all time, that 
marks the -story of “The Rebel 
Girl.” ; 

When Joe Hill, in a letter to 
Elizabeth written just a few hours 
before his execution, called. her “an 
inspiration,” and said “. . . be sure 
to locate a few more Rebel Girls 
like yourself, - because they are 


needed and néedéd badly ...” he — 


was indeed expressing. the feelin 
of the Sande : of 


>. 


for whom she worked: 


. She wears the title of Rebel Girl | 
proudly because, .as her. whole life _ 


s, the thousands, of 
d women with whom and- 


SS 


In the Princeton study of the late scientist and humanist, Alb 
Irene Joliot-Curie, who died recently, Dr. Edward K. Barsky, and 


Einstein, the 


By BARNEY ROAN 


WHEN THE GREATEST 
scientist of our time died a 
ear ago he left behind the 
ody of work which made 


possible for humanity a rela- 
tionship to the universe of: physi- 
cal reality closer than man had ever 
dared or been capable of through- 
out the entire history of recorded 
time. His work spanned and linked 
the terrible inner world of the atom 
to the seemingly boundless vast- 
ness of the universe itself, the in- 
finitesimal to the infinite, energy 
to matter, mass to motion, time to 
space, gravity to inertia, and, con- 
versely, broke down the previous- 
ly rigid subjective concepts of 
time and motion, as well as spatial 
relationships. | 

It was never true that only 12 
people could understand Einstein's 
work—the enormous number of 
concrete utilizations of it, from the 
use of the photo-electric cell to 
specific astronomic predictions to 
the harnessing of atomic energy, 
refutes the statement as absurd. 
Yet it is true that it would be ridi- 
culous to attempt a detailed analy- 
sis of the tremendous range of his 
scientific theories in the space at 
our disposal. | 

Indeed, the purpose of this .ar- 
ticle is not that at all. It is to dis- 
play the other aspect of Einstein, 
Einstein the social thinker, Ein- 
stein as he perceived the condition 
of man, Einstein and what he want- 
ed to do about it. His personal 
moral courage was as great as his 
intellectual courage. | ; 

He paid’ for -his independent 
thinking back in his Swiss and Ger- 
man days but even at the height 


of his Erestige, he was prepared 


to risk world fame, economic se- 


curity and: liberty itself in a show- 
down fight against the Un-Ameri- 


can Committee. __ | 
Here, then, with the best creden- 


tials, are some thoughts on the 
. problems. of our time from a noble 
peg of the art and science 


_ “What is the meaning: of human . 


life, or of organic life altogether? 


plies a religion. Is there any se 
then, you ask, in putting it? I « 
swer, the man who regards his o 
life and that of his fellow-creat 
and meaningless is not merely 
fortunate but almost disqualifi 
for life . . . from the point of vi 
of daily life, without going de 
er, we exist for our fellowme 
in ‘the first place for those 
whose smiles and welfare all ¢ 
happiness depends, and next 
all those unknown to us personé 
with those destinies we are bou 
up by the tie of sympathy. .. 
regard class differences:as contré 
to justice and in the last res¢ 
based on force. ... 
On Militarism 

“. . « that worst outcrop of 
herd nature, the military syste 
which I abhor. That a man 
take pleasure in marching in forr 
tion to the strains of a band 
enough to make me despise f 
He has only been given his 


brain by mistake; a backbone 


all he needed. This plague-spot 
civilization ought to be abolish 
with all possible speed. Herc 
by order, senseless violence, 
all the pestilent nonsense t 
goes by the name of patriotis 
how I hate them! | 
“War seems to me a mean, 
temptible thing: I would rat 
be hacked in pieces than take 5 
in such an abominable busi 
And yet so high, in spite of eve 
thing, is my opinion of the 
man race that I believe this bo 
would have disappeared long 
had the sound sense of the nati 
not been systematicclly corrut 


_ by commercial and political int 
ests acting through the sche 


and the press.” 
On Racism 

“There is, however, a SO 
point in the social outlook 
Americans. Their sense of equa 
and human dignity is mainly li 
ed. to. men of white skins. E 
among these there are prejuc 
of which I asa Jew am cles 
conscious; but the yare unig 
tant in comparison with the 
tude of. the “Whites” toward 
fellow-citizens of darker comp 


ion; : particularly toward Neg 


fi Elizabeth Gurley. Flynn at the bedside of Tom Mooney | 


(Continued: on Page: 14):)):) -%., To answer this question at allim+ 


rt Einstein. Left to right, Madame 
Einstein. 
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By HOWARD FAST 


THERE IS_an element of 
deep truth in Thoreau's state- 


‘ment that. “the mass of men 


lead lives .of quiet despera- 
tion.” And today ‘it is partic- 
ularly true of a certain type of 
thoughtful intellectual—who looks 
around him and sees little of either 


meaning or hope. It is about such 
a man, a British’-newspaper cor- 
respondent | in 
Indochina and 
anthithesis, 
a young, rather 
stupid and 
hopelessly. mis- 
informed 
American, em-  § 
ployed by Cen- f 
tral _Intelli-| & 
gence or some §. 4 

such organiza- © BS 

tion, that Graham Greene has 
written one of the most important 
novels of the post-war era. 

“The Quiet American” is a 
strange book. It is not in the tradi- 
tion of the great classicial novels, 
nor is it knit to the later American 
school of crisp superficiality. It 
will be called a tour de force be- 
cause of the extraordinary clever- 
ness and technical skill that it ex- 
hibits, but that has been true of 
almost every Graham Greene 
novel; and like his earlier books, 
this is a psychological murder 
mystery, filled with the terrifying 
miasma of mans inner torture, as 
contrasted with brilliant observa- 
tions and depiction of the objec- 
tive reality. 

Like Mr. Greene’s earlier books, 
“The Quiet American” disdains 


— | 
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Social Thinker 
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The more I feel an American, the 
more this situation pains me. I can 
escape the feeling of complicity 
in it only by speaking out. ... 

“Your: ancestors “ay 00 Pa 
black people from their homies by 
force; and in the white man’s quest 
for wealth and an easy life they 
have been ruthlessly suppressed 
and exploited, degraded into slav- 
ery. The modern prejudice against 
Negroes is the result of the desire 
to maintain this unworthy condi- 
OR, of% 

“What, however, can the man 
of good will do to combat this 
deeply rooted prejudice? He must 
have the courage to set an example 
by word and deed, and must watch 
lest his children become influenced 
by this racist bias.” 


Peace 


“The importance of securing 
international peace was recogniz- 
ed by the really great men of form- 
er generations. But the technical 
advances of our times ‘have turn- 
ed this ethical postulate into a 
matter of life and death for civi- 
lized mankind today, and made 
the taking of an active part in the 
solution of the problem of peace 
a moral duty which no conscienti- 
ous man can shirk. 

“One has to realize that the pow- 
erful industrial groups concerned 


" in the manufacture of arms are do- 


ing their best in all countries to 
prevent the peaceful settlement of 
international disputes, and_ that 
rulers can achieve this great end 
only if they are sure of the vig- 
orous support of the majority of 
their peoples. In these days of 
democratic government the fate 
of the nations hangs on themselves; 


each individual must always bear 


that in mind.” 
On Capitalism and Socialism 


“The economic anarchy of capi- 
talist society as it exists today is, 
in my. opinion, the real source of 


the evil... . 


“Production is carried on for 
profit, mot for use. There is no 


provision that all those able and 


willing to work will always be in 


“a position to find eniployment; an 
) Parvey 08 cance fy + almost al-. 


ways exists. The worker is con- 
stantly in fear of losing- his job. 


Since unemployed and poorly paid’ 


workers do not provide a_profit- 
able market, the production of 
consumers goods is restricted, and 
great hardship is the consequence, 
progress fre- 
quently result in more unemploy- 
ment rather than in an easing of 
the burden of‘ work for all. The 
profit motive, in conjunction with 
competition among capitalists, is 
responsible for an instability in 
the accumulation and utilization of 
capital which leads to increasingly 
severe depressions. Unlimited 
competition leads to a huge waste 
of labor, and to that crippling of 
the social consciousness of indi- 
viduals which I mentioned before. 

“This crippling of individuals I 
consider the ‘worst evil of capital- 
ism. Our whole educational sys- 
tem suffers from this evil. An ex- 
aggerated competitive attitude is 
inculcated into the student, who 
is trained to worship acquisitive 
success as a preparation for his 
future career. | 

“I am convinced there is only 


one way to eliminate these grave 
evils, namely through the estab- 
lishment of a socialist economy, ac- 
companied by an educational sys- 
tem which would be oriented to- 
ward social goals. In such an econ- 
omy, the means of production are 
owned by society itself and are 
utilized in a planned fashion. 


“A planned economy, which ad- 
justs production to the needs of 
the community, would distribute 
the work to be done among all 
those able to work and would 
guarantee a livelihood to. every 
man, woman, and child. The edu- 
cation of the individual, in-addi- 
tion to promoting his own innate 
abilities, would. attempt to develop 
in him a sense of responsibility for 
his fellow men in place of. the 
glorification of power and success 


in. our. present society,” | 


“Technological 
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THE CURRENT SCENE 


reene’s Not-So-Quiet Quiet American’: 


the narrow personal. world. into 
which so many American novelists 
have retreated and treats of man 
as the creation of human society— 
and traces the ultimate faetor in 
man’s fate to the broadest political 
forces at work within society. 
Whereby, it ean be said that 
Greene, like almost all great nov- 
elists, is essentially a political nov- 
elist, and by all a, a bril- 
liant one. And the fact that his 
new novel has evoked great praise 
from the right as well as the left 
is something to ponder. 

THE STORY in this novel is 
told in the first person by the 
British correspondent—a neurotic, 
frustrated and unhappy man, 
whose extra-martial Jove for an 
Indochinese woman is the thin 
thread that ties him to life and 
reality. But then as this thread is, 
it leads him through the racist 
complex of colonialism to a deep 
if emotional understanding of the 
Indochinese people. 

Into his world comes the Ameri- 
can, the bright youngster with the 
crew cut and the sloganized chat- 
ter that is the stock in trade of our 
new generation of diplomats. The 
American's mission is to find a 
“third force,” which will replace 
the tottering French colonial ad- 
ministration, which will be respon- 
sive to American control, and 
which will oppose communism 
and the Indochinese liberation 
movement, 

To this end, the American ties 
in with a murdérous bandit leader, 
who with his few thousand thugs 
is ravishing the countryside; sup- 
plies the bandit with plastic bombs 
which resemble bicycle pumps, 
and launches a series of cruel and 
terrible bombing atrocities in the 
city of Saigon. 

So much for the bare outline of 
the plot. The crux of the novel, 
however, lies in the moral dilemma 
of the British correspondent—who 
symbolizes the “neutral” man of 


‘sensitivity and perception. He has 


no: side, no loyalties. In his mind, 
the vulgar and pious wickedness 
of the West rae oo the tight, dis- 
ciplined and non-liberal commu- 


nist: force of the East. Both inter- 
dict him, and both must be repu- 
diated for the only civilized deci- 
sion—inaction and quiet observa- 
tion. And to make his dilemma 
more exacting, the American fixes 
upon him wide open, boyish 
friendship, saves his life, and gives 
him unstinted admiration. 
* 


THE ARGUMENT is presented 
fairly, objectively and comprehen- 
sively; and in the end, by an ir- 
resistible “force of social circum- 
stance, the Englishman must aban- 


: 


don his neutrality and find for the 
communists, 

This decision, it should be 
noted, is not one of joy or enthu- 
siasm; the Englishman, the first 
person who tells the tale, has not 
undergone any significant political 
change. He has not become a 
Communist; he has not even be- 
come a Communist sympathizer. 
But he, as a sensitive man, has 
been forced to sit in judgment 
upon the merits of the two great 
forces that contend on our earth; 
and so skillfully and persuasively 
has Mr. Greene drawn the reader 
along the process of argument, 
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that one understands fully that the 
Englishman. can -make only one 
choice—that at all costs, he must 
turn to the communist-led force 
of liberation. - : 

More than this, E will not tell 
you; for Mr. Green uses the form 
of the suspense—mystery story— 
elevating it to a level that has no 
equal in our literature—and in this 
book the answer is properly re- 
served for the last few pages. But . 
I am fascinated by the fact that 
one of the foremost lay-Catholic 
writere im Great Britain should 
turn to this material. | 

Mr. Greene writes firstly as a 
Catholic, as a deeply religious man 
who has pondered with agony the 
moral questions of our time. -His 
thinking is conservative thinking; 
his conclusions derive out of 
Anglo - Catholic humanitarianism; 
and for these reasons, I imagine | 
his book will be profoundly pro- 
voking to thoughtful people whose 
own decision and judgment has 
not yet been made. — 


It is, of course, to be regretted 
that here in the U. S., people in 
government seem to regard books 
as weapons of the devil, and there- 
by eschew them whenever pos- 
sible. It would. be comforting to 
feel that we have leadership that 
might read this book, but it seems 
evident such is not the case. 

* 


ONE FINAL NOTE. Graham 
Greene’s knowledge ‘of the work- 
ings of Communist groups is col- 
ored by misinformation, and he 


himsel# is deeply influenced by 
the premise that the means justily 
the end. 


Like Malraux, he sees humani- 
tarian goals attained through ter- 
ror; but being a different and 
wiser man that Malruax, it is to be 
hoped that he will. reexamine this 
position. If we are to live at all 
through this period ahead, any. of 
us, we must come finally to under- 
stand that no injustice, however | 


small, truly advances the cause of 


mankind in its march toward a 
time when full justice will prevail. 


FILMS 
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The Love of the Carousel Man 


By DAVID PLATT 
“Carousel” is a breezy, col- 
orful piece of CinemaScope 
musical film-making, based 
on the 1945 Rodgers and Ham- 


merstein Broadway musical 
hit by the same name which in turn 
was adapted from Ferene Molnar’s 
Liliom, a straight drama which had 
quite a success on Broadway in the 
1920s when the Theatre Guild pro- 
duced it with Joseph Schildkraut 
and Eva LeGallienne in the top 
roles. 


Where Liliom unfolded in a land- 
locked Hungarian village, Carousel 
is set against a Maine coast, herring 
boat and clambake background, to 
which has been added-a marvelous 
score, 

Carousel is a fantasy about an ir- 
responsible but good - hearted 
merry-go-round -barker and- great 
lover named. Billy Bigelow who 
married the lovely and shy Julie, 
broke her heart with his escapades, 
then desperate for money. got’ him- 
self killed in a holdup. 

Many years later, after recount- 
ing the tragic story. of. his life ‘to 
the heavenly bookkeeper, is allow- 
ed t6 return to earth for a few. hours 
to express his love for his wife and 
his now grown up daughter Louise. 

Gordon Machae. is a likeable 
Billy in this, his: best movie. role. 
Shirley Jones, whose sudden rise to 
stardom -has an Alice-in-Wonder- 
land quality, is-a gentle, bird-like 


Julie and’ the fair-haired Louise. .is . 
a ‘beautiful ‘and ~ 


Susan L 
gifted young onater, 


CAROUSEL is a superbly photo- 


graphed and ‘colored musical. aad 


the CinemaScope 55. in which it 
‘was! shet: gives:the 'image;a sharp-. 


ness not possible with ordinary 
CinemaScope. 

To me the high spot of the film 
was the ballet in which Louise 
brilliantly dances out her troubled 
thoughts. 


This was based on the ballet 
created for the stage production 
by Agnes DeMille. The out of doors 
screen adaptation of this ballet by 
choreographer Red Alexander is 
also an achievement of a high 
order, 

Gordon McCrae’s soliloquy on a 
lonely beach, a superb number in 
which Billy Bigelow’ makes gran- 


diose plans for his child's future © 
and the gay June is Bustin’ Out All - 


eee ~* . — ae a 


Over Number were also well done. 

The film was directed by Henry 
King from a screenplay by The 
Ephrons. 


I have always been an admirer 
of King’s work but was disappoint- 
ed that he permitted those awful 
painted backgrounds for the heav- 
enly scenes and the scenes around 
the’ carousel in the first part of the 
picture, — : 

The film became alive for this 
reviewer only when it reached the 
outdoors and brushed up against 
the sea and the surf and ships, 
Carousel is now at the Albee in 
Brooklyn. It is two hours long. 
Most of_it is highly enjoyable. — 
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Dear Editor 


Walter Lowenfels 


Letters from Readers 
on Foresight 


And Hindsight in His Own Poetry 


PHILADELPHIA, 
Editor, The Worker: 


My late father had a saying 
which used to annoy me: “Your 
hindsight is better than your fore- 
sight.” 

Naturally, I looked forward to a 
time “when my foresight would 
catch uP, and I would always be 
right, like my father was. 

Now I am a father, and a grand- 
father, too, and it doesn’t always 
work out that way. For example, 
people are asking me “What about 
that poem you wrote on Stalin's 
death?” What can I answer but 
that my hindsight is better now? 

-At any rate, the poem proved 
not to be too good, and I long ago 
discarded it from my “Collected 
Works.” 

Nevertheless, I am not satisfied. 
Paul Ekuard asked: “Has any poet 
ever lied?” We expect our poets to 
tell the truth, better than anyone 
else does, and ahead of time, not 
behind time. 

If life were a poem, we could 
continually correct and edit it and 
only publish the final acceptable 
version in. our life work. To go 
along as I have been doing for so 
many years, always correcting my 
errors, in life, as well as in my 
verses is not to my liking. 

I'd like my life to be like Moz- 
art's music—correct on the very 
first draft. 

However, if we were all Moz- 
arts, humanity might not need a 
Communist Party. It’s precisely be- 


cause we are human that “« be- 
come Communists, and correct our- 
selves the only human way we can 
—together. 

“Concretely,” as the saying goes, 
I have been arriving recently at 
two conclusions: 

1. In the atomic age the revo- 
lution is to be human; 

2. To be human gives you a 
bond with anybody to be left of 
the H-bomb. 

WALTER LOWENFELS., 
eo v uv 
Editor, The Worker: 

1, Czechoslovakia ships arms to 
Egypt. It may feel this is just trade, 
or helps weaken Arab ties to im- 
perialism, or in some long run thus 
tends to lessen war tensions, But 
suppose a free debate by the Amer- 
ican» left leads us to.conclude that 
this act inereases. war: | 
and hurts our moral sci leomeal 
position with the Américan people? 
_ 2, It is now fashionabls to say 
iii. ‘ | 


ed 
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that American Marxists did not 
have to take a position on Lysenko 
—obviously this did us immeasur- 
able harm, in view of the position 
we took and subsequent events. 
But let us recall we were not deal- 
ing merely with an internal matter, 
with a purely biological question. 
It was c oy 0 that a demagogue, 
personally backed by Stalin and 
approved by the Central Commit- 
tee, had jammed a highly contro- 
versial view down the throats of 
the majority of Soviet scientists 
who had hitherto not accepted his 
views. Of course we don't base our 
position on an art for art’s sake 
approach, or deny wise State in- 
tervention. But if examination of 
the documents and background led 
us to be highly critical: could we 
afford even to remain silent? 


I gi¥e these examples to get at 
the real problems to be resolved 
by the American left after the les- 
sons of the 20th Congress. 


If we subordinate our views to 
some socialist country’s state posi- 
tion, or rationalize ourselves into 
agreement, do we not become 
merely a mouthpiece for other peo- 
ple’s views, and will we not again 
end up where we are today? But if 
we follow our convictions where 
they lead us, must we not at times 
put ourselves in embarrassing con- 
flict with the state policy of a 
friendly socialist country which is 
often subject to malicious attacks? 
Of course, in the ms run our Criti- 
cism may be a useful corrective. 

A. S. 


Dear Editor: 


To see the dynamic power of: 


the movements for socialism, for; ; a1 
peace and anti-colonialism is the U%: In its essence it is ACTIVE op- 


pre-requisite for understanding the 
20th Congress of the Soviet Com- 
munist Party. The might of these 
movements .shows that imperial- 
ism, as a world system, is bein 

very sharply challenged by social- 
ism and that war, caused by im- 
perialism can now be prevented, 


Imperialism and racial M a 
dice are on trial before world pub- 
lic opinion, Similarly the Negro 
‘peoples movement in America is 
watched by the colored peoples of 
the world, ) 

The unity of the American Ne- 
‘gro pe must be based on the 


iped to another hall in the 
building. 

His was the last of four lectures 
in a series conducted by the school 
on the 20th Congress and _ its 
meaning for Americans. _ 

In an hour-long lecture Gates 
described the 20th Congress as 
one which declared war on dog- 
matism and marked a new stage 
in the revitalization of socialist de- 
mocracy in the Soviet Union. He 
discussed the theoretical errors 
which Stalin’s one-man leadership 
imposed upon the Soviet Union 
and, thus, retarded advances 
which otherwise could have been 
made, 

Among these, he said, was the 
fallacious theory that as socialism 
developed the class struggle would 
-aethare y Out of this, he said, 
arose many harmful developments 
including, the trials and conviction 
of innocent people for crimes 
they did not commit. 

* 


are trying to exploit this situation 
for their own purposes, seeing in 
this “crisis” an evidence of weak- 
ness. “We must remind them,” 
said Gates, “that the correction of 
a mistake represents strength, not 
weakness.” 

“Injustice and one-man dictator- 
ship, they argue, is inherent in 
socialism,’ said Gates. “But the 
opposite is true. Injustice is in- 
herent in capitalism. For as Lenin 
said, imperialism corresponds to 
political reaction as socialism cor- 
responds to democracy. Socialism 
by its very nature requires democ- 
racy while imperialism, by its 
nature, requires reaction.” 


Gates recalled the debate be- 
tween Marx and the Anarchists. 
The latter contended that tyranny 
and oppression was inherent in 
any kind of state power and pro- 
posed only this solution: that there 
should be no state organization. 
Marx held that even under so- 
cialism a government with state 
power is essential, and that with- 
out such power, the new socialist 
society of the workers would be 
overthrown by force by the cap- 
italists. 

But Marx also warned of the 
dangers of state :power and urged 
vigilance on the part of the people 
to prevent abuses until such a time 
as the state could wither away. 

* 


THIS. MARXIST principle, 
Gates said was distorted by Stalin, 
who applied it not only against 
capitalist enemies without but as 
a repressive force against internal 
criticism. 

As for American Communists, 


for working class leadership in the 
Negro peoples movement but 
rather strengthens it. 


An understanding of the char- 
acter of the bus boycott in Mont- 
gomery and the unity of all the 
Negro people ~ of Montgemery 
teaches some very basic lessons. 


The policy of “passive resistance” 


| that takes into account features 


Our own experience points in the 
same direction. | 


—— 


period “all-class unity” in this} 
This does aa patel hs j gh t 
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helped create the “all-class” unity 
in Montgomery. Passive resistance 
is a concept which must not elude 


position to tyranny. It is a policy 


of American life and relationships 
among classes and people. 


_ Noteworthy is that public re- 
ligious worship spelled out for the’ 
whole world to see who were the 
oppressed and who the oppressors. 

ese won't be the methods 
used in all cases, of course, but 
the history of lynching, the Till 
atrocity, influenced the use of this 
method of “fight back.” 


At the 20th Congress there was 
a call for a re-evaluation of Gandhi. 


W.A.L.K. | 
P. S. The current discussion 
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Gates continued, it lies often been|i 


said that they demanded civil lib- 
erties for themselves but intended 
to «=H — to others if _ 
should comprise a government. 

“We are for civil | liberty today 
and after the victory of socialism, 
for those who advocate socialism 
and for those who wou 
and advocate a return to c 

” said Gates to the vigorous 
applause of the audience. 

Gates said that this position 
arose from two facts, First, he 
said, there is a strong democratic 
tradition among the American 
people. Second, by the time the 
American people are ready for so- 
cialism most of the world will 
have already become socialist and 
world reaction far weaker. “So we 
do not need to repeat what was 
unnecessary 'even in the Soviet 
Union, the violation of democracy 
which they themselves are now 
moving to correct,” he said. 

* 


AMONG MISTAKES of the 
American Communist Party, 
Gates cited its failure to carry on 
a fight against the indictment of 
the Trotskyites under the Smith 
Act. “For while we despise the 


that did not justify us in our 
failure to take a forthright position 
on their arrest and conviction.” 


That democracy is inherent in 
socialism, Gates said, is shown by 
the fact that while Stalin hindered 
the advance of socialism he could 
not stop it. And although Stalin’s 
errors were for years covered up 
they are now being corrected by 
the leaders of the Soviet Union 
and the governments of the East- 
ern European countries. They are 
soeking to right the injustices of 
the trials of Rajk and Kostov. 


Injustices, he said, clashes with 
the very nature of socialist so- 
ciety, and one, either injustice or 
socialism, must go. “And what 
goes—what is eradicted,” he add- 
ed, “is the violation of democratic 
rights.” 

“My opinion is that had Stalin 
lived, these steps would have had 
a taken and would have been 
taken.” 


Id teach| 


liticdl views of the Trotskyites, | 


sions to be drawn by 
Communists for America, said 
Gates, the first is “that we must 
+ ge on our own feet, not —— 
e parrots, not accept on 
For we Americans are the best a 
thorities on America and on what's 
good for America. Marxism is of 
course an universal science and 
we do not ignore observations by 
Marxists in other countries, but . 
the final analysis must be our 
own 


“But this does not mean, inci- 
dentally, that we American Marx- 
ists are necessarily the best Amer- 
ican authority on our country. 
Some non-Marxists know a great 
deal more about our country than 
we do, and it is necessary above 
all for us to learn from every pos- 
sible source. x 


“We must be modest, especially 
because the Marxist movement in 
our country is so small and So iso- 
lated from the mass of people. We 
have a long road to go and we . 
‘must study our country and base 
ourselves upon facts, not upon ab- 
stract theories and dogma. : 

“There are tremendous move- 
ments on the march in our coun- 
try—the merged labor movement, 
the Negro people's movement, the 
farm revolt—from which we are 
isolated. They are moving in a 
progressive, democratic direction 
and we must become a part of 
them if we expect to lead our 
country to socialism. 

“We Communists in the U.S., 
have Just begun to examine our 
own policies with the view to de- 
termining our mistakes of the 

st,” said Gates, citing. several 
fields in which specific policy is 
under review. He then stressed the 
need for examining methods of 
work in order that the party estab- 
lish “conditions for real democ- 
racy and full participation” by the 


“We expect injustice of a cap- 


membership in all its decisions. — 


Artist's View of Tax Seizure 


ST. LOUIS, Mo. | 
Dear Editor: 


After reading Lester Rodney's 
account of the present working con- 
ditions of the staff, I am compell- 
ed to write the letter I should ave| 
written a week ago. 

You might be happy to know 
that this letter of congratulations 
to a terrific staff of people (we have 

own to know personally and just 
by reading the various columns 
has been delayed, because we have 
been busy with many activities. We 
have been letting the people, we} 
know, in St.Louis in on the many 


stories and facts that only the/( 


Worker has been 
I don’t kno 


a miserable stra 


Il 
como 


)}i\normal, I also can't 


many more people are aware of 
— . going on and certainly don’t 
ike it : 

I can. imagine what conditions 
you are working under and what 
n it must be on 
the staff and their families—finan- 
too—but if it will be of any 
rt, we are all very concern- 
ed and will continue to do what we 
can to help get the r hong to 
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By JO LYNNE 
Federated Press 
LEFT OVER MEAT DISHES 


Most of the standard leftover 
meat dishes popular with home 
cooks call for the use of gravy. 
Meat pies and casseroles of vari- 
ous kinds can hardly be~made 
without gravy. Very often there 
is no gravy and many families 
tire of cold meat slices, especi- 
ally when the roast is reduced 
to little scraps and ends ‘which 
are apt to be unattractive. 


-Here are four ways to use 
leftover meat without gravy. In 
three of them the meat is left 
in fairly large pieces, a good 
selling point with most families. 
Serve the barbecue with baked 
— and the sour cream 
amb or veal with fluffy steamed 
rice. The hash needs only a 
green vegetable or tossed salad 
to complete the meat. The ham 
dish is good with sweet pota- 
toes. 

GRAVY-LESS HASH 


2 cups cooked meat; ground 
or chopped; | small onion, 
grated; 2 cups raw potatoes; 
ground or chopped; salt and 
pepper to taste. 

Combine ingredients, place in 
well-greased casserole and bake 
in moderate oven, 350 degrees, 
30 to 45 minutes, until thorough- 
ly heated. The meat and pota- 
toes may be either chopped by 
hand in a wooden bowl] or 
ground in a meat grinder. If 
grinder is. used, liquid from the 
= should be added to the 
ash or it will be dry. The 
raw potatoes furnish the liquid 
and give a fluffy texture to the 
hash. 

Worcestershire 


herb 
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also be added, according to 
taste. The hash may also be 
shaped in individual servings 
and baked slowly on a griddle 
or skillet, which requires more 
attention than baking but is 
faster. 


BARBECUED BEEF 


1 tbs butter or margarine; 4 
tsp sugar; 1 tsp paprika; % cup 
ketchup; 2 tsp Worcestershire 
sauce; 4-6 portions leftover roast 
beef or pot roast; 1 small onion, 
chopped; 1 tsp celery salt; % 
tsp white pepper; % cup water; 
¥% tsp hot pepper sauce. 

Melt fat in skillet, add onion 
and cook until yellow but not 
browned. Stir in remaining sea- 
sonings and bring to boil. Heat 
meat quickly in the sauce and 
serve at once. Makes 4 to 6 por- 
tions. 


VEAL OR LAMB IN SOUR 
CREAM ‘ 


1% |b leftover Jamb or veal 
roast (approx.); 2 tbs chopped 
parsley! % tsp pepper; 1 cup sour 
cream; 1 tsp salt; 1 tsp paprika; 
% tsp pepper; dash of garlic 
salt. . 
Slice or dice meat and put into 
casserole. Combine remaining in- 
gredients and spread over meat. 
Bake in covered casserole in 
slow over, 300 degrees, about 
30 minutes, until thoroughly 
heated. Makes 6 portions. 


HAM AND SPINACH 
CASSEROLE ) 

2 pkgs fresh or frozen spin- 
ach; 2 cups milk; 2 eups cubed 
cooked ham; % cup buttered 
crumbs; 4 tbs butter or mar- 
garine; 4 tbs flour; '% tsp salt; % 
tsp pepper. 

Cook spinach 


and _—_— drain 


thoroughly. Make cream sauce 


with fat, flour, milk and season- 
ings. Fold in chopped spinach 
and ham, top with crumbs. Bake 
at 375 degrees for 20 minutes. 


FOR BUSY DAYS 
Side-buttoned style is simple 

pretty for your busiest 

. Pattern No. 8213 comes 
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By Federated Press 


THERE are few diseases 
about which so little is known as 
cerebral palsy although it affects 
aproximately one child in every 
170. 

The fact is that cerebra! palsy 
really covers a multitude of de- 
fects and combination of defects 
which can seriously handicap a 
person. As its name _ implies, 
cerebral palsy is a lack of muscu- 
lar control caused by some mal- 
function of the brain. 

The malfunction is usually due 
to a lesion, or injury, caused 
either during the embryo sta 
or during and just after birth, 
There are a number of possible 
causes for this lesion. In a very 
few cases the cause is hereditary; 
maternal infections such as Ger- 
man measles can be responsible, 


as can conflicting Rh factors in 


the parents. 

Other common causes include 
anoxia—a lack of oxygen in the 
blood supply to the embryo, or 
to the child in delivery. This re- 
sults in an injury to the brain 
in much 
stroke in an older person will. 
As a matter of fact; very rare 
strokes in delivery can also cause 


cerebral palsy, as can actual phy-— 
rs sical injury sustained during de- 


livery, particularly when instru- 


same way as a 


A WISE son maketh a glad 
father. And a wise, understand- 
ing and compassionate father, 
even though he is separated from 
his family by 1,200: miles and 
the mouldering walls of an an- 
cient prison, serves his son bet- 
ter than vast riches. The first 
proverb is from the Bible; the 
second is my own. It was sug- 
gested by the letters written from 
prison by Eugene Dennis to his 
son, Gene, Jr., which _inter- 
spersed between letters to his 
wife, are now published in book 
form. 

The volume in its entirety was 
reviewed in these pages last 
week by Howard Fast, and I 
have nothing to add or detract. 
But as a four-time father myself, 
I am of necessity an humble stu- 
dent of the relationship between 
fathers and their children. I will 
read anything available on the 
subject, even though I know that 


the expert is not yet born wise 


enough to formulate a code of 
conduct by which fathers can 
both guide their sons (let alone 
daughters) and still retain their 
affection and respect. 

* 


BUT WHILE there is no code 
of conduct, there is an attitude 
which fathers must adopt if the 
are to succeed at this difficult 
business of fatherhood. As sug- 
gested above, it is compounded 
in the first place of understand- 
ing and compassion, and a modi- 
cum of wisdom doesn’t hurt, 
either. But above and beyond 
this, it seems to me, it requires 
that the way of life of the father, 
as a man, must be pervaded by 
a principled devotion to the com- 
mon good, a quality which, com- 
manding the respect of his fel- 
low men, is certainly not lost 
upon the junior members of his 
own household. 

This truth will come no doubt 


as a severe shocks to those wealthy 


fathers who insist that their 
single-minded quest for riches is 
merely to benefit their children. 
They maintain that this is a virtue 
which entitles them to the un- 
alloyed good will of the family, 
but the files of the tabloids are 
replete with examples of wealthy 
sons and daughters whose no- 
torious careers reflected neithe: 
filial gratitude nor piety. 
IRONICALLY it was some of 
these wealthy fathers who con- 
trived to send Eugene Dennis to 
prison for five years, And even 
more ironically, their reason was 
that Dennis devoted his life to 
the common good rather than to 


ments are used. 

ONE of the most tragic as- 
pects of cerebral palsy is that it 
usually brings with it a number 
of complications in addition to 
the muscular control failure. This, 
of course, reflects the fact that it 
is a disease of the brain and that 
the brain controls almost every 
aspect of our functioning. Thus, 
between - one-half and _ three- 
quarters of all cerebral palsied 
persons have serious speech im- 
pediments; about half have vis- 
ual defects or other eye condi- 
tions; about one in three suffer 
from convulsions; and one in four 
has hearing defects. 

About half of all cerebral 
palsied have some degree of 
mental retardation. As a result, 
not very long ago many _ physi- 
cians assum that all cerebral 


_palsied were mental defectives. 


This has been thoroughly dis- 
proved; it is now known that 
may cerebral palsy victims ac- 
tually have intelligence levels 
ranging from normal to clearly 
superior, 

Perhaps it would be best to 
leave the word “clearly” out of 
the preceding sentence: Be- 
cause sO many palsied children 
have difficulties in expression 
and communication, sometimes 
even the most-highly intelligent 


r’s Letters to His Son 
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Eugene Dennis and his son, Gene, Jr., in January, 1949. 


means known best to themselves. 
Dennis entered prison when 
Gene was eight we a half years 
old, and the five years of separa- 
tion was a harsh injustice im- 
posed upon a sensitive, intelli- 

ent boy who loved and needed 
fis Dad. 

It was obviously the intention 
of Dennis to mitigate through 
those letters the injustice done 
his child by the government, to 
lessen as much as he could the 
= which this boy must pay 
Or our government's criminal 
blundering. And this he could do 
best by being himself, that is, by 
continuing to be a kind, tender, 
modest and affectionate Dad. 
How Dennis would have defined 
his task, I do not know, but these 
are the qualities which come 
through in his letters to Gene. 

| * 

AS ONE year passed into an- 
other, the serious note more often 
creeps into the letters. In fact, 
one can measure the growing 
maturity of Gene in the letters 
from his father. Where once the 
father discussed with his son the 
wooden box the boy had built 
to keep his letters, and composed 
riddles for his son.to solve, he 
now discusses the Supreme 
Court’s ruling on jimcrow schools 
and the effect it will have on the 
Georgia towns lying outside those 
prison walls. 

In the letters to Gene, Dennis 
talks of books he has read or is 
reading and comments. upon 


currently enjoying. There is talk 
of baseball, but perhaps most in- 
teresting is Dennis’ account of 
his prison job in the greenhouse 
where he sterilizes topsoil, plants 
thousands of cabbage sets, pots 
them and cares for them, then 
ships them to the prison farm 
where more fortunate inmates 
will grow them into the raw ma- 
terial for cole slaw. 
* 

Often Dennis discusses with 
Gene the problems the boy faces 
on the block at home or in school, 
for a boy with a Dad in jail has 
some very special problems, 
Some times he discusses their 
mutual love for the wife and 
mother whose personality also 
emerges somehow between the 
lines of these intimate letters. He 
gives Gene an understanding of 
the ideals which have motivated 
the father and the mother in 
their years of fighting in the in- 
terest of the American people, 
and this understanding comes 
not in stiff, preachy documents 
but pervades the warm and kind- 
ly chats about the topics of im- 
mediate concern to father and 


son. 
* 


NO, Eugene Dennis has not 
given us a blueprint for all fath- 
ers to follow. But he has given 
us another example of an affec- 
tionate and modest father who 
will almost certainly have for 
his reward, as the Book of 
Proverbs puts it, a wise son to 


seem incapable of learning. For 
this reason it is vital that par- 
ents of palsied children seek ex- 
pert advice in (1) evaluation of 
the learning powers of their 
children, is (2) obtaining com- 
petent teaching which will sur- 
mount the barriers set up by the 
condition, 
* 
WHAT CAN BE DONE 


medically for the cerebrally pal- 


sied? To state the negative first: 
there are no cures for cerebral 
palsy, no drugs which do more 


than relieve some symptoms, 
and no way to correct the orig- 
inal cause of the affliction, 
either by medication or by sur- 
gery. 

However, many, though not 
all, cerebral palsy victims can 
be greatly helped by special 
muscle training. This so-called 
neuro-muscular training can de- 
velop special ‘routes’ through 
which some palsied persons can 


0) a degree of control over 
employing | 
nerves and muscles not general-~ 


eir actions by 


ly used»for a given purpose, 
Through these special training 
devices, many afflicted persons 
have learned to do productive 
work either in a sheltered work- 
shop, or, as in a few cases, in 
competitive industry. Others 
have been taught to care for 
themselves, to read and write, 


to make their hours bearable 


and useful. 

Information on special train- 
ing and on the disease itself 
may be obtained from the Chil- 
dren’s Bureau, U. S. Depart- 
ment of Health Education & 


Welfare, Washington, D. C., or ~ 
4 ffiliate 


from your state or local affilia 
of the United Cerebral hb 


Associations, Inc., (National of- 


fice: 369 Lexington Ave., New 


* York City). 
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The Day THE Banner Went Up 


WHAT WAS a little old ball game among friends on a day when Brooklyndinal- 
ly raised that big banner whose blue letters on white background read “WORLD 
CHAMPIONS—1955—DODGERS.” So they lost 8-6 to Robin Roberts and the Phillies, 


So they won't get off to another : -ONE OF THE ‘BIG SIX’ 


flaming start like last year’s ten 
in a row. So they won t win the 
1956 pen—whoa! now youre go- 
ing too far; buddy. 

Fifteen. minutes before the 
game was scheduled to start, the 
centerfield gate swung open and 
the darndest parade began pour- 
ing in, led by the Pratt Institute 
band and with ten other bands, 
some on the informal side, scat- 
tered around. 

It was a celebration for the 
first day a Brooklyn team ever 


“BIC DON LARSEN, Yankees” opening a die winner over Wash- 
ington, fools around with the picture of the President throwing 
out the first ball: Don; one of the gifts from Baltimore last year, 


opened a season as_ world 
champs. The spontaneous ecsta- 
sv of last October couldn't be 
»ected to last over the long 
cold winter and be duplicated 
this chill April afternoon. But 
nonetheless it had a cheerful, 
genuine quality about it as Little 
Leaguers, Boy Scouts, neighbor- 
hood groups, most inter-racial as 
befit a celebration for the game's 
first democratic ball club, ram- 
bled in over the outfield 
green and waved their home 
made banners. Best banner, if 
this: reporter were handing out 
a prize, was that inscribed: 
“Dodgers—Were Behind You 
—~So Is the Rest of the League!” 
As usual in such affairs, a 
touch of that old, devil commer- 
cialism couldn't be kept out, the 
merits of several savings banks 
and one big chain bakery were 
extolled on the bottom of signs 
lauding the Dodgers. Every- 
body weleome. i 
DOWN AROUND the Dodg- 
ers dugout before the game, the 
big sensation was the appear- 
ance in Navy Blues of Johnny 
Podres, in on a 24 hour pass to 
receive the New York writers’ 
Babe Ruth award as the out- 
standing player in the World 
Series. Photographers wanted 
him with Roy Campanella, who 
was the other Dodger due to 
receive an award this day, the 
official National League Most 
Valuable Player plaque. (Sta- 
tistics will show that the word 
plaque comes out plague in a 


Me 
os 


GIL _ HODCES, esee crossing the 5 oie after hitting a iii 
run, something he does on the average of 30 times a season, re- 
ceived ns World Series victory ring Tuesday at Ebbets Field along 
with the other five “All Time” Dodgers on the present team—Roy 


Campanella, 
Carl Furillo. 


newspaper about once in every 
twenty-five times. Not this time, 
please. No plague on Roy, the 
Dodgers need him). 

Johnny posed with Roy and 
they dutifully exchanged hats, 
Roy wearing the’ jaunty Navy 
white topper and Johnny, with 
a wistful sigh, putting on the 
familiar peaked Dodger cap. 
Johnny explained the proper tilt 
on Roy’s head, at which the 34 
year old Campy, father of six, 
grinningly made it known that 
he wasn't particularly interested 
in the exact way to wear it. The 
exchange of hats revealed Pod- 
res blonde hair down to a very 


close scalp brush, which roused 


Duke Snider, Jackie Robinson, Peewee Reese and 


some caustic merriment from his 
former teammates. 


Podres said his back condi- 
tion (which had kept him out 
of the Navy until he “got fam- 
ous in the World Series, (as blunt 
Ted Williams put it) had caused 
him to be classified limited duty 
and he probably would wind up 
as a storekeeper for his two year 
hitch. He said he'd undoubtedly 
get to pitch some too. 


With paraders and bands all 
over the field in mad confusion, 
the Star Spangled Banner was 
announced, to be sung over the 


mike from the centerfield flag- 
pole by Everett McCooey, who 
does it every opening. With ev- 


iT WAS A FINE PARADE IN BROOKLYN, ANYHOW! 


ee =e oS BEER. oe —, nS tate 
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generally picked for 6th, upended the fi 
eae a Here Duke S “i 


nider, who went- hitless against 


fe iecetes ere on 


<< . 


is looking lik 


Xv 


a possible 20-game winner. 


y 


eryone standing and _ waiting, 
suddenly the plaintive voice of 
McCooey was heard asking 
“Who's gonna raise the flag?” 


This little detail had been 
overlooked in the mad confu- 
sion, a Brooklyn ‘touch quickly 
rectified as the two ball clubs 
poured out of the dugouts, hur- 
ried out to centerfield, and the 
Marine color gyard marched out 
to hoist Old Glory. It wasn’t 
as bad as the original 1913 open- 


ing at Ebbets Field when they 
forgot to bring a flag. 
Next came the raising of the 


World Championship banner, in 


which two fans symbolically as- 
sisted Manager Alston and Cap- 
tain Reese. The sight of the big 
banner going up with the word 
“Dodgers' where the word 
“Yankees” has been so often—at 
Yankee Stadium—touched off a 
genuine ovation. This was really 
it. 
| * 

FINALLY the awards. Na- 
tional League prexy Warren 
Giles handed the MVP plaque 
to Campy, quipping that it was 
“getting to be a habit.” It was 
Roy's third and one more will 
put him in a class all by himself 
in the league. Don’t bet against 
it. Roy took the mike spon- 
taneously to say how much he 
appreciated the honor and “I 
wish my teammates could each 
get a piece of it.” 

Podres was then given his 
award by Roscoe MeGowen of 
the Times for the New York 
baseball writers. Johnny said 
“My enly wish would be to be 
with this club this year. I know 
they will win another champion- 
ship.” 

The Dodger regulars who took 
part in the World Series next 

ed up to receive from Com- 
missioner Ford Frick the cherish- 
ed World Series victory rings, 
things they had admired on 
Yankee fingers for some time. 
Frick called out the players one 
at at time and warmly shook 
hands with each. When it came 
time for one player the Commish 
couldn’t resist deserting his role 
and speaking as a fan: “I can 
still see this fellow racing into 
the left field corner—,” and here 
Frick stuck out his right hand as 
if catching a ball —- “Sand 
Amoros!” That catch of Berra’s 
belt with two on and none out 
in the last game might have 
wade all this possible at that, 
e ; 


Again with nice sense of the 
moment and -~ baseball history, 
Frick handed out the rings ‘so 
that the last six left were the six 
regular stalwarts of these great 
— of the last post- 


~ > ~ ’ .¢ . 
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binson, Carl Furillo and last, 
the man who had waited the 
longest, Captain Peewee, who 
had trudged off the field losing 
to the Yanks at the end of his 
rokie season of 1941. 


The six, arms entwined for a 
moment, made a pretty sight. 
It is an interesting note that 
all six are members of the All- 
Time Greatest Brooklyn ball- 
club. No other club in history 
could ever have had the serv- 
ices of six of its all time stars 
at once. Which spedks volumes 
for this Brooklyn ballclub, and 
fer the contention of many that 
with a little more pitching they'd 
have wen seven straight flags 
easily from 1949 through last 
year. 

How much longer? Take 
hope, National League. Dood- 
ling in the press box during 
the game, I figured the average 


_age of the eight regulars on 


the field and it came to 31.6, 
not young. In fact, the oldest of 
any starting lineup in the big 
wae s except for Paul Richards 
collection at Baltimore, where 
they are “rebuilding” after giv- 
ing away Turley, Larsen and 
Hunter. 


On the other hand, two 
rookies made their bows this 
day who may be heard from 
for many a year. Charley Neal 
at second, off to a nervous start 
as many a rookie would on open- 
ing day, but with such solid sup- 
port from veteran baseball men 
that you know he’ ll make it. 
(Casey Stengel — “Best second 
baseman I've seen in a Brook- 
7 uniform”). And Don Drys- 

le, a gangling 19 year old 
who: pitched the 9th and had 
the Philly bench leaning for- 
ward murmuring “Ewell Black- 
well.” ' 

The Dodger farm system, in 
brief, is still productive. 

The question for the younger 
pennant hun Milwaukee team 
is whether there are enough of 
the youngsters and they can 
come fast enough to pick up the 
slack without causing some mis- 
firing as the oldsters drop out. 


In the middle of the open- 
ing day game the announcer 
made the serious error of dron- 
ing an advertisement for the 
Dodgers’ opening game at Jer- 
sey City. At the words “Jersey 
City,” the place erupted in boos. 
It was the first time any number 


of Dodger fans had the ope 


portunity to “vote” on how they 
felt about the dual allegiance 
gimmick, dreamed up by O’Mal- 
ley as an implied threat to leave 


Brees if he t get his 
free property f for another ball- 


22>? 


ats Jersey. City. | indeed. BOO !. ry 
: ok rye a @..°43 rt te 


Page I$ 
e * | i Mrs. er, 6 CD) indicaies 
Political Action diy be added that |that_Democatc incumbent, Ha 
ison a will i a tough 
Continued from Page 5) * race on his hands this year. Most 
shi ym “pootlicking the South” of the congressional races however 
ss calling on labor to take a had no serious. contests, and some 
critical stand towards those who 
in the name of “party unity” sub- 


none at all. ; 
mit to the southerners. 


| : e e 
This was clearly an attack on 18th District 


Stevenson. George Meany had at- 
(continued ‘from page 2) 


tacked Stevenson earlier on the 
Lexington Democratic Club, which 


civil rights issue as had = — 
CIO council and some o er labor vniomia: ic Had dace 
Democrats. 


‘ 


a breakfast given by delegations 
from each state for their respective 
members of congress, .© just “talk 
over things. 


New Jersey 


(Continued from Page 5) 


pendents will have to get into the 
tight to make sure the Jersey del- 
egation takes a forthright position 
on these issues. All delegates 
should be asked to commit them- 
selves on pro-peace, pro-labor and 


leaders. 

The United Mine Workers Jour- 
nal, too, recently ran a bluntly- 
worded editorial condemnation of 
the Republican administration s 
record on issues affecting labor, 
but at the same time warned the 
Democrats that they too “look like 
a bunch of bums” for their failure 
to wage an effective political cam- 
paign and do much better on civil 
rights, peace, labor legislation and 
problems affecting the coal mining 
communities. 

The education conference this 
weekend of the United Automo- 
bile Workers in Washington with 
3,000 delegates in attendance, is 
expected to add considerable power 
to the political action drive in the 
weeks ahead. The conference may 
provide a setting for some impor- 
tant developments in the cam- 


paign. 


sa 
BECAUSE of Democratic Party 
neglect of the aspirations of the 
Puerto Riean people for adequate 


representation, labor is by no 


civil liberties planks for the party ws | 
platform. They should be urged tO Rican of peng leo tae 
disassociate themselves completely |**~* senate the case. Resent- 


f the Eastl: ixiecr: te = 
rom the Eastland Dixiecrat white sent of the Pesto Ricen pede is 
reflected in the candidacy of Grovi. 


supremacists and to fight them to 
the bitter end. : 

The American Labor Party, with 
considerable influence in the area, 


THIS IS vital if voters are to 
have an alternative to the Eisen-| while it has endamed on candidate 


hower Cadillac Cabinet candidacy to date, has thrown its weight into 


in November, Eisenhower's vote the drive to oust Donovan, and 
indicated that he enjoys consider- |has centered its attention on devel- 
able popularity in New Jersey. It OPi€ pressure on the issues of the 
will take the kind of domestie pro-|“¢™P##8?- 

gram projected by Truman in *48} Donovan is thus far the sole 
—when the Dixiecrats bolted the nominee of the Republican Party. 
Democratic party to give Eisen-'Two other candidacies, including 
hower a real run in the state. ithat of former Industrial Commis- 


In the Congressional campaigns |Sioner Edward Corsi, have so far 
all organization candidates on both failed to materialize. The city’s 
tickets won handily. In the 12th|@teh-reactionary sheets, suc) as 
CD Irving Hodes defeated Frank|the Hearst Press and the Daily 
Clayton for the Democratic nom-|News, are, of course, pumping for 
ination by better than 2% to 1.|Donovan. 


Urge Push for Civil Rights 


(Continued from Page 2) 
rights. 
SEGREGATION IN TRANS- 
PORTATION: The Celler bill es- 


* 

STEVENSON, Kefauver and 
other political leaders will be 
speakers. Kefauver and Senator 
Hubert Humphrey will give the 
Democratic side in a debate, with 
Senators Knowland and Curtice 


}commission in executive 
branch of the goverment. Celler 
proposes five members, Keating 
proposes six. 


tablishes penalties for anyone who 
discriminates against another in 


. 
A MAJOR factor in the advance 


for the GOP. The delegates will 
fire questions at them, Also, 
Reuther will give his report on 


Rodino, 


incumbent Democrat in 
the 10th had no opposition, and 
Hugh Addonizio, Democratic in- 


“If he can be licked in the Dem- 
ocratic primaries, however, he will 
have a rough time retaining his 


transportation, and subjects the 
violator to a civil action. i 

PEONAGE: The Celler bill es- 
tablishes penalties for anyone who 
subiects another to involuntary 
servitude or nage. 

JOINT CONGRESSIONAL 
COMMITTEE: The Celler bill 
would set up a committee, consist- 
ing of seven Senators and seven 
Congressmen to maintain a run- 


ning study on civil rights. 
"CIVIL RIGHTS DIVISION: 
The Celler Bill and the Keatin 
Bill (HR 10339) would establis 
a Civil Rights Division in the 
Department of jreine. to replace 
the present Civil Rights Section of 
the Criminal Division. 
STUDY COMMISSION: The 
Celler Bill and the Keating bill 
(HR 10340) would set up a study 


Farm Veto 


(Continued from Page 1) 


promising them 82% per cent by 
administrative action. 

There were some _ second 
thoughts on this, too, in adminis- 
tration ‘ranks after the veto mes- 
sage was delivered Monday atter- 
noon. That night the farmers were 
offered rubber check advance pay- 
ments on next years crops. 

* 

IN THE VETO message the 
President proposed that Congress 
enact the soil bank proposal at 
once so that it.could be put into 
effect prior to Fall wheat seeding. 
The farmers who complied would 
be paid at harvest time next year 
for taking a portion of their acre- 
age out of produetion. Under the 
soil bank proposal the farmers are 
su to be reimbursed for the 

t that they would have made 
the withdrawn aeres if they 
had planted them instead. 

By Monday night it was ap- 
parent that this would stem no 
midwest electeral tides. And so 

_ the resident came up with a new 
gimmick handed him by Secretary 
of Agriculture Ezra Taft Benson. 

to pay the farmers 
ied with the soil bank 


of civil rights legislation at this 
point would be the emphatic de- 
mand of the AFL-CIO for con- 

essional action. Prior to the 

aster recess the AFL-CIO in- 
cluded civil rights legislation 
among the legislative aims to be 
pursued in meetings with Con- 
gressmen at home. Since that time, 
however, no follow-up has 
emerged. | 

A formidable step may be taken 
in labors behalf at the education- 
al conference of the United Auto 
Workers union which will bring 
an- estimated 3,000 aetive mem- 
bers here for a four day meeting 
beginning this weekend. 

The UAW has already been 
singled out for attack in the South 
by the Dixiecrats and segrega- 
tionists. 


whatvhe saw in India. ‘cumbent in the gg —- easily 

It is no longer a secret that,°Ver two Opponents. Both ineum- 
Reuther and ‘ane differ sharply | bents had labor and ADA support. 
on some basic foreign policy ques- rhe ADA endorsed both Hodes |anti-Donovan elements, and the 
tions. The former said so himself|20d Clayton. lack of uniiy agaimst him, are the 
prior to his departure, as he| ‘The overwhelming vote for'majer obstacles. | 
unveiled his program emphasizing) — * - 


foreign economic aid and diminsh- THE CIRCULATION DRIVE e 


ing sabre-rattling. 
While Reuther praises highly 
(Continued from Page 1) 
self, seizes our offices and tries 


India’s Minister Nehru and _his 
to shut us down. 


current role, Meany, to reem- 
phasizes his previous attacks on 
What is normal procedure, as- 
suming there is even a basis tor 


Nehru, sent a long letter to the 
Times while Reuther was in In- 
dia, sharpening that attack, He! 2 tax. examination of The Work- 
also had_the letter published in er, which there is not? Here is 
full in AFL-CIO News. The sched-| pow it is deseribed in a press 
ule of speakers for the UAW edu-| despatch on the case of Gov. 
cation conference made public by ]. Bracken Lee of Utah, who 
the union, does not contain) jag ublicly announced defiance 
of the tax laws because he is 
against “foreign aid.” 
offi- 


Meany s name. 
“(Treasury Department Prati 
( ye jan in Prineeton, N.J., explained 


cials say they will follow the 
‘usual’ procedure. First, they will the case, and the result was a 


bill him, then send him two or a editorial. 
bring the peace issue into the cam-} three warning notices, and then As regards funds, thousands of 
paign? | go inte action with levies and (ollars have come in, with Coin- 
Similarly on civil rights and lib-| Fone” mittees in New Jersey, Michizan, 
erties. The UAW, a union fore- | Philadelphia and New England re- 
most in the civil rights fight, will ‘sponding wonderfully. But we 
eonfer awards for distinction on need more, lots more since this 
the civil rights and liberties front. regulation, there were no bills, is eur one way of operating. Re- 
The delegates will carefully lis- eee ‘action has niade finances the bat- 
En ea art no warnings, just serure. 
_  |tleground, and we must meet it 
As the highly conservative |there. 
Daily Telegraph of London, | As regards circulation, the many 
England, wrote in a lead edi- letters received in our office rc- 
torial, the entire nes veal that many: people who know 
smacks of an — suD- \nothing of our paper are inter- 
terfuge” to do what the gov- ested. But we are not taking ad- 
ernment was unable to do law- vantage ef this. The circulation 
saeer-hogave the yreag 6 campaign, imterrupted by the raid 
arty and suppress the Daily ion our offices, has not yet been 
Worker. picked up. Total turned in for all 
It lias not yet gotten away jof New York State was 23 Worker 
with it because of the fight in |subs and 11 for the Daily Worker. 
the American people, the gener- |The cireulatien effert appears to 
osity ef our readers and pa- |have collapsed thereby adding to 
tience of cerditors. But it has -the wees ef our paper engendered 
succeeded in harassing and 


by the government. 
choking us. We need the help oft Here is how we stand,: as of 


our readers and of all believers'last Tuesday, April 16: 
THE WORKER 


(Subs) 
Achieved Pereent 
‘4 2 


seat since the district is largely 
‘Democratic. So far, an “in-the- 
bag” attitude on the part of some 


in a free press—help in fighting 
back and help financially. 
* | 


MICHIGAN, Philadelphia, Mil- 
waukee and some New York area 
Freedom of the Press Committees 
have done a yeoman job in bring- 
‘ing the true nature of the case 
‘to the people through our Fact 
| Sheet on the case. We need much 
more such direet activity. One 
Supporter of the paper went to 
the offices of the Daily Princeton- 


It remains to be seen in what 
way the scheduled political speak- 
ers respond to the “Reuther ap- 
proach” and the UAW delegates. 
Will the UAW conference help 


areas just prior to the November 
elections. : 

This device of pulling half of 
next years soil bank checks back 
into this year will be of very 
doubtful use in snaring the wheat 
farmers for whom it was contrived. 
If half of next year’s check is spent 
this year, the farmer will be that 
much poorer next year. He is look- 
ing for remedial action not rubber 
checks. 


LONDON PAINTERS’ COUNCIL 
WRITES LOUIS WEINSTOCK 


The Louis Weinstock Defense|ing organizations in Britain we 
Committee has made public a copy|we may be successful in at least 
of a letter sent some weeks ago tO | alleviating the continued perseeu- 
Louis Weinstock, the imprisoned|tion of those in America who are 
Smith Act victim, who formerly suffering under Acts of Repression. 
headed Painters District Council 9,| “It is hoped that this letter, 
by the London District Council of| which we trust you will be per- 
the Naitonal Society of Painters of! mitted to receive, will in some 
Great Britain. ‘small measure bring you hope dur- 


Signed by A. G. Stewart, district |ing your period of detention and 
secretary, the letter expresses to) he p you to look forward to the 
uture with a certain amount of 


Weinstock the sympathy of the'! 
optimism and good faith.” 


17,000 London paimters and the 
Bedell Smith Sees 


hope that “by our combined ef- 
forts’ Weinstock’s imprisonment 

Soviets “Closing Gan’ 
WASHINGTON. 


would be cut. 
The Weinstock Defense Commit- 
Cen. Walter Bedell Smith former; 
U. S. ambassador to Moscow, said 


tee plans a birthday banquet for 

him on May 12. The letter of the 
Monday that Russia has-been -stead- 
ily “closing the gap” on U.S. mili-| 


Painters says in part: 

“My Lendon District Committee, 
tary supremacy since the end of 
World War IL. 

that he and} 


representing nearly 17,000 ef our 
Smith ac 


In our ease, when even ae- 
cording to the Treasury Depart- 
ment we had lived up te every 
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DAELY WORKER 
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) ate, therefore, 
ed to try and bring the . t 
state-of affairs in U, to 


the notice ef all who-.are imterested 
: hope thet by our He said Russia is training more 
efferts of freedom levy- technicians than the U. S. | 


in o 
ef Agriculture, 
resentment bul 


* 
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“a great number of ethers.” had) 
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RODNEY VISITS CANADA 


(Continued from Page 8) 


conservatives and even reaction- 
aries being kept out of a U.S. visit 
by our overzealous witchhunters at 
the frontier. 

“It isn’t that we are against 
American capital coming in here 
to invest, let it come,” I was told, 
“it’s what it does, like where it 
takes ore and ships it to the states, 
where it is finished and sold back 
to us in some form.” A growing 
issue in Canada is the demand to 
have one complete automobile 
made and assembled in Canada. 
Canadians make many parts, but 
when they go to buy a car must) 
pay hundreds of dollars more than 
we do for American finished cars. 


Resentment at American domi- 
nation can be found in the sports’ 
field too. The leading article in| 
éégs Y* > . *s? a 
Saturday Night,” a political week- 
ly which supports the sagan 
Liberal Party, had this bitter note: 


| 
run largely by imported coaches for, 


the benefit of American college) 
bovs and refugees from American 


professional teams, continues to in the early days, to the Socialist) - 


suffer from rules changes. The| 
major eastern and western leagues 
have decided to count 6 points tor 


a touchdown instead of the tradi- 


domination of some aspects of the 
Canadian economy.” 
Another revealing tipoff on the 
true state of feelings of our neigh- 
bor to the north emerged in the 


‘same story: “Mr. Pearson said it 


was becoming increasingly diffi- 
cult for the Canadian Government, 
in the light of Canadian public 
opinion, to go along with the potley 
of recognizing the Chang Kai-she 
regime in Taiwan as the sole legi- 
timate government of China.” 

That’s Canada, our northern 
neighbor, 1956... . 


tional 5, mainly because American, the height of the bitter struggle to, 


touchdowns are worth 6 points, 
The players will no longer go bare- 
footed but will wear stockings—it’s 
neater—and besides, the profes- 
sionals in the, U.S. wear stockings. 
Presumably, if the Americans 8 
cide to shave their heads and have 
the Stars and Stripes tatooed on 
their skulls, the ‘Canadian’ coaches. 
will have their players do the same, 


even to the S, and. S. After all, 
what WOULD a Canadian use as a 
distinctive patriotic design?” | 
a 0 o 

“CANADIANS WANT friend- 
ship with the Americans, but on 
terms of equality and mutual bene- 
fit. Co-operation Ever! Domination 
Never!” 


These words are in the intro- 


Party s impressive two color bro- 


duction of the Labor-Progressive 


chure “CANADA'S FUTURE,” its 
lengthy submission to the Royal 
Commission on Canada’s Economic’ 


prospects, a model of a thorough 
and patriotic study of a party’s 
own country: In the introduction 
is this thought: “There is a grow- 
ing national feeling that . & 
policy in relation to Canadian 


natural resources, trade and eco- 


nomic prospects is detrimental to 
the satiodal interests of Canada,” 

That the LLP wasn’t just talking 
for itself emerged interestingly on 
March 81 in the New York Times 
story from Washington, D.C. 
about the meeting of Eisen- 
hower and the top Canadian gov- 
ernment figures, Lester Pearson 
and Prime Minister Louis.St. Lau- 
rent. Wrote reporter James Reston: 

“The Canadians also : 


increasing anti-American sentiment 
in Canada about what many Cana- 
dians regarded as United States 


k the 
speortuntty of reminding the Pres- 
ent and Mr, Dulles that there was. 


Gurley Flynn 


(Continued frém Page 8) 
ong wry it is not a blind rebel- 


scious, logical searching for the 


causes of mankind’s ills, and their) 
cure. It was this same logic, em-| 
Canadian football, a game now, bodied in the ability honestly to, 


appraise her wok, courageous 
admit mistakes, that took her 
anarcho-syndicalism and the [WW 


Party, and finally irto the Com- 
munist Party. 

“I Speak My Own Piece” brings 
her story only to the year 1925 an 


“the story of an active American 
Communist and one who is proud 


of it,” 
Unha 

for the filfillment of that promise, 
because since January, 1935, Eliza- 
beth has been in the Federal Re- 
formatory for Women at Alderson, 
West Virginia, a prisoner under 
the conspiracy section of the in- 
famous Smith Act. 

* 


I WAS on the last lap of my own 


‘sentence under the same charge 


when she arrived, together with 
Claudia Jones and Betty Gannett, 
and I remember so clearly the day 
when, after three weeks of “orien- 
tation,” they were to appear before 
the Classification Committee for 
their first job assignments. 


The committee met in the build- 
ing where I was working as a typict; 
classification begin at 2 p.m. At 
about a quarter to three I said to 
myself, “Now!”—you develop a sixth 
sense in a place like that—and 
found an excuse to take some 
pa rs to the first floor. I was in 
uck! There they all three were, 
sitting with half a dozen other wo- 
men on the long bench outside the 
parole office near the water foun- 
tain. I took the longest drink of 
water in my life, am was able to 
smile, wave, and shape with my 
lips the words “How-are-youP” 
What a lift their answering smiles 
gave me, and the whispered “Fine! 
Fine! And how are you?” 


During the next three month I 
was able t osee Elizabeth just once 
a week as she walked past my cot- 
tage on her way to the library. I 
would watch for her to leave her 
cottage door, then dash downstairs 
and outside to walk my 50 yards 
“in bounds” at her side. How much 


$4.00 at your bookshop 


LETTERS FROM PRISON 


By EUGENE DENNIS 
OR: SPECIAL SERVICE TO WORKER READERS 


” Get this beok delivered to 


and send to: 


International Publishers, 381 Fourth Ave., Room 1300 


New York, N, 
Enclosed find $_.... 


Y. 


for which send me, postage-free 


Prison by Eugene Dennis (at $1.00 per copy). 


epee +> Rein or mapite. clearly) 


we tried to cram into those precious 
development, a few more on per- 

But always her view was out- 
ward and upward—a boundless en- 
thusiasm over the gradual stem- 
ming of the McCarthyite tide, a 
boundless confidence in the Amer- 
ican working class, the growing Ne- 
gro people’s movement, the gather- 
ing forces for peace. 

We had our last Alderson walk 
together in a slanting April rain, 
and stopped fora moment at the 
“dividing line.” She had a bright 
flowered kerchief tied over her hair, 
and her face’ was glowing. Look- 
ing back now, remembering that 


| 


picture of her I can think of noth-| 
. . | 
ing so apt as one sentence in her 
Own prerace; — 
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ion that has driven her, but a con-|—— — 
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fom | barrels of Superior Oil are tax free 
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quences, ‘I will never move from 
where I stand,’” 


Tax Favors 


(Continued from Page 3) 


under the “depletion” device every 
year, 


The Seaboard Oil Co., In which 


Secretary Humphrey is personally ¢lect, 


interested, gets tax exemption on| 


several million barrels too. 


it by a law permitting them to de- 
duct part of their drilling expenses’ 
from taxable income. 


pily, we will have to wait 


| 57 St. 
_& 
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you postage-free, Fill in this order blank 


» ---- copies of Letter From 
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Zone ...... State San aneD diate 
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THE OIL men got still more tax, American people want Socialism? 
favors when Eisenhower came in.| Will they ste 


For his 1954 tax law permits them 
to deduct ALMOST ALL their 
drilling expenses. And Humphrey 
T-men let the companies pad those 
expenses to a scandalous limit. 

The new tax law also lets 
corporations deduct additional in- 
come under the bs rty “depre- 
ciation” clauses. And Humphrey's 
T-men let these “depreciation” loss- 
‘es be padded as well. 


These padded “expenses” and we desire peaceful transition to 
padded “depreciation” losses would Socialism, let us recognize with 
‘equal honesty the practical impos- 


be impossible under honest ac- 
counting methods. But the T-men 
are working for Humphrey and Eis- 
enhower, who are tax beneficiaries 
themselves. 

More on this later. 


“tae “ 
MOTHER'S DAY TRIBUTE 


TO ELIZABETH FLYNN 
Families of the Smith Act 
Victims announce that a 
Mother’s Day Tribute to Eliza- 
beht Gurley Flynn will be held 
Friday, May 4, at 8 p.m, at the 
Great Northern Hotel, 118 W. 
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LEOPOLDSVILLE, Bel 
Congo.—An employer locke 
striking workers but found that the 
scabs A hired lasted only two or 
three days because they became 
upset looking out the windows and 
seeing the pickets patrolling around 
the plant. To solve this he erected 
a ten-foot fence around the plant 
obscuring the pickets from view. 


———> 
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ful picket line for a few cents per 

The oil and gas men were never hour incerase without calling out 
satisfied with their fantastic 2714 | their thugs. 
free Sacco and Vanzetti. But in her percent exemption, however. They | Company made sure that the 


preface she promises a second book, wanted much more. And they got ets eg will of the people of Gua- 
@-| temala 


‘Editor, The Worker: 


Dear Editor: 

In Milton Howard's article in 
the April Ist Worker, he declares 
that. Socialism, once constitution- 
ally established in the U.S., must 
defend the “right to advocate a 
return to capitalism.” Since when? 
Is this consistent with ‘the Marxist 
concept of class struggle? Even 
the American —revolutionists in 
1776 made sure that no one ad- 
vocated return to monarchy, and 
that every state was guaranteed 
“a republican form of govern- 
ment.” 

Peaceful transition te Socialism 


da ‘is desired by all of us. The Com-) 
No matter what are the conse-| munist Party never has’ and nev- 


er will advocate violence. But de- 
sireability and probability are two 
different things. .The | powers 
which control Standard Oil, Gen- 
eral Motors, and the few thousand 
other corporations will never give 
up their billions in profits (greater 


cause the majority of American 
people decide in favor of, or even 
a Socialist government. 
Those forces won't allow a peace- 


The United Fruit 


would not prevail, and 
they created considerable violence. 
What will all these companies do 
when at some future date the 


down graciously 
without a fight? Whom are we 
trying to fool? Certainly in the 
next 10 or 15 years, there will be 
a world realignment of power, 
with the Socialist camp tremend- 
ously strengthened. But this re- 
alignment. process takes place with 
constant violence — yesterday, to- 
day, and tomorrow—violence insti- 
gated by the United States ruling 
class. When we state honestly that 
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many issués of the day. The C.P. 
should have its own candidates and 
its Own: program and not the ex- 
cuse that the American workers are 
not ready for this. The workers are 
not only ready but in many in- 
stances are ahead of the C.P. but -. 
are unable to get anywhere, for 


they lack leadership. 


It would be better to go down 
to temporary defeat and come back 
fighting than to lose by default 
and thereby dissolution and dis- 
hearten the American workers. 

Pleas accept my contribution for 
the D.W. and a special thanks for® 
Lester Rodney's splendid articles. 

. ri. Z. 


0 


BOLIVAR, N.Y. 


Dear Editor: 

|” Here some time ago was an ar- 
tiele in the Worker telling of work- 
ers in the state getting a wage of 
35 cents per hour, and now in to- 


‘profits than any king o remperor day’s paper of April 1, an article 
‘in history ever dreamed of) be- 


‘on page 16 in which Lillian Gates 


says there are. 1,250,000 in N.Y. 
State who don't earn a dollar an 
hour. 

I've tried to tell this to friends 
who say there is a minimum law 
in New York State that forbids 
less wage than $1.00 per hour. . 
Please explain.—R.S. . 

(Unfortunately, the articles give 
the correct picture. Neither U.S. 
or N.Y. State minimums cover 
large numbers of workers . . . @.g. 
domestic agricultural. Other N.Y. 
legal minimum wages vary from 

cents to 80 cents an hour—e.g. 
hotel, restaurant, laundry, cleaning 
and dyeing, retail trades.—Editor). 
‘ © . > 


Dear Editor: 

I want to call our readers atten- 
tion to the dangers of the enemies 
of freedom in the South. This 
week the Imperial Wizard of the 
Ku Klux Klan will hold a klan 
meeting in Timmonsville, South 


sibility or certainly the improba- 
bility of this. 

From many discussions, I fell 
that mose rank and file party mem- 
bers as well as many party leaders, 
cannot accept the “peaceful tran- 
sition” policy, but remain silent 
because of the “disruptive” label, 
placed on all criticism in many’ 
sections of our party. Perhaps this| 
letter will spur others to write on 
this subject, now that self-criti- 
cisney has been recognized as a ne- 
cessary tenet of our party. Let's 
work for Socialist realism instead 
of opportunism, so that people 
will not say at some future date, 
“Why wasn't there self-criticism 
a long time ago?’ —J.F. 


j 
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Ring Lardner is so correct when 
he makes the point that the Amer- 
ican ( sala A Party should re- 
examine itself, It is ‘& far more 
necessary than to spend time dis- 
cussing the 20th Congress of the 
party of the USSR which we 

i 


ow so little. 
There is a great deal of room 
for self-criticism and generad criti- 
cism of the role of the C.P, of the 
U. S, A. 
To gain the respect of the Amer- 


ican workers it must be earned by 
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taking a forthright position on the 


WORKER RATES 
l Year ...... $3.500 
6 months .... 2.000 
DAILY WORKER ONLY 
l year ~....-$12.000 


6 months _... 7.000 
8 months .... 4.000 
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Carolina. It will lambast desegre- 
gation efforts and call them com- 
munistis. 


Then it can be exepcted to at- 
tack those in the Carolinas who 
were named by FBI informers as 
communists at the recent Un- 
American Committee hearings. 

A former Klan leaders once 
told how the pueposes of the klan 
and the purposes of the Un-Amer- 
ican Committee were the same. 
This certainly must be true because 
how else do yiu explain Rep. Wal- 
ter persecuting decent people who 
want Semereeenton and freedom 
in the South. 

Unless the South can get coop- 
eration from the North in estab- 
lishing democracy here and build- 
ing unions here all the gains made 
up North will be ruined. 

We would also like to correct 
another erroneous idea—that there 
are not many good whites here. 
There are and there are lpenty of 
them. And still another idea that 
we feel needs some correction, 
That the whites here in the mill 
villages and other similar places— 
on the farms as sharecroppers are 
“yokels.” Yes its sad to have to say 
tath some feel so and we must 
have a correction on this terrible 
attitude. 

fraternally yours, 

A Southern White Worker 
from North Carolina. 

™~ 


New Sub —.;- 
Renewal .... 


COMBINATION 
1 year ......$13.00 0 
6 months -.... 8.000 
3 months ..... 4.750 
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THE PROVISIONAL 
United Citizens Committee 
for May Day to 


upon rank and te ide 


‘union groups, national and 
community groups to speed up 
the final preparations for the 
final preparations for the April 
30 May Day Rally at Union 


Square and to send delegates to 
the final mobilization meeting on 
Wednesday, April 25, 6 p.m. at 
575 Sixth Ave. ) 

Seventy thousand leaflets, ten 
thousand in Spanish, are now 
being distributed in front of 
shops, working class communi- 
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millinery markets. Additional 
leaflets can be picked up at the 
Committee Hearquarters at the 


- Hotel Empire, 63 St. &Broadway, 


Room 143. Indicative of in- 
creased activity around May 
Day are a number of pre-May 
Day rallies called by the Milli- 
nery, Garment and Amalga- 


the distribution of the leaflet in . 


the markets, thousands of leaf- 
lets are being mailed to large 
numbers of May Day supporters. 


The Committee, headed by How- 
ard Fast, announced that to date 
John T. McManus of the Na- 
tional Guardian, W:lEam Pat- 


The Committee is also mak- 
ing plans to provide special at- 
tention: to the children who will 
attend the rally with their 
—_o : " 


ties, and int he Garment, fur and 


| THE WEEK IN LABOR AFFAIRS 


® Meany Meets Farm Leader 
° ACW Asks 12%c an Hour 


THE AMALGAMATED 
Clothing Workers has present- 
ed shirt and other cotton gar- 
ment manufacturers with a de- 
mand for a raise of 12.5 cents 
an hour and for some: improve- 
ments in the insurance’ and re- 
‘tirement plans. The demand, af- 
fecting 100,000 workers, follows 
recent opening of negotiations 
with the employers of 150,000 
clothing workers for a 15-cent 
raise, + 


A COMPROMISE on _ the 
’ “only really controversial issue” 
before the convention of the 
Mine, Mill and Smelter Work- 
ers resulted in the resignation .of 
Maurice Travis and Clinton 
Jencks from the union’s staff. 
However, the Mine-Mill con- 
vention voted fullest support of 
their legal battles in appealing 
convictions and heavy prison 
sentences for alleged falsifica- 
tions of Taft-Hartley affidavits. 
* 


THE “BATTLE of the Beach,” 
the all-out struggle to unionize 
Miami and Miami Beach resort 
hotels, moved into its second 

ear April 13. Nine hotels have 
bn signed up and a newly or- 
ganized local of 5,000 mem- 
bers is now in existence; the 
largest local union in Florida 
one of the largest in the 


South. 
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* 
THE UNITED Auto Work- 


ers has donated $10,000 to the 
12,000 Machinists on strike for 
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BOOKS 
From the USSR 


In English 


N. S. KRUSHCHEV’S and N. A. 
BULGANIN’S REPORTS TO 


THE 25th CONGRESS 
Pamphiets—ic each 


MARX-ENGELS SELECTED 
WORKS 


In 2 Vols. 1210 pp. Both Vols. $2.50 


MARX-ENGELS SELECTED 


CORRESPONDENCE 
623 pp.—$1.25 


I. P. PAVLOV 


SELECTED WORKS 
654 pp.—$!.50 


GALINA ULANOVA 


The Making of a Ballerina 


Biography and 22 Artistic Photos of 
the famous anaes > in dance forms. 


RUSSIAN FOLK TALES 
A collection of 34 of the best beloved 
Russian Folk stories. Beautifully il- 


trated, delux edition. 
- 243 pp.—$1.00 


New Books for Children 
Colorfully Llustrated: 
Verses for Ohiidren--8. MARSHAK 20¢ 


Bewiskered Littl Wisker 
Little Cock Feather Frock 
About Points and 
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A wide eholce of interesting 


Gotten nd -fiction 


Ask for our Catalog “E-56" 


Four Continent 
Book Cerporation 


22 BROADWAY, Cor. 12th St. 
New York 3, N. ¥, GR 8-2018-19 
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the ninth week at rom 
lic Aviation plants. on’ 
land, N.Y. =" : 
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GEORGE MEANY, AFL-CIO 
resident, held a brief, uipub- 
licized meeting with Oren Lee 
Stanley, president of the 140,- 
000-member National Farmers 
Organization, while in Missouri 
for an AFL-CIO merger con- 
vention. Stanley told newsmen it 
was a “get-acquainted” session 
and that _.FO and AFL-CIO 
“had a.long way to go as far 
as affiliation is concerned.” 

* 


CONCERN of labor with au- 
tomation was shown in a spe- 
cial conference in Pittsburgh 
sponsored by the Labor Educa- 
tion Council and the U. of 
Penn. The Trainmen News, 
weekly paper of the Brother- 
hood of Railroad Trainmen, 
headlines: “Automation Is Key 
to Better Living—BUT—Labor 
Must See That Planning Now 
Prevents Suffering of Workers.” 

* 


NATION’S §srailroad unions 
warned that a new bill spon- 
sored by Rep. Howard Smith in 
Congress aimed at validating 
state sedition laws is “a wolf in 
sheep’s clothing” measure hitting 
at the whole labor movement. 
Labor, weekly paper of these 
unions, headlines the issue: 
“Fight Looms Over Bill to 
Wreck Federal Labor Laws. 
Sedition Decision Used As Mask 
for Anti-Union Drive.” 

* 

INTERNATIONAL Long- 
sheremen’s and Warehousemen's 
Union announced the signing 
of a pact for 16,000 sugar work- 
ers on Hawaii covering 27 plan- 
tations, thus averting a’ strike. 
Earlier this year, the ILWU 
reached an agreement with pine- 
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Saturday Manhattan 


TCHAIKOVSKY Cultural Club invites 
you to Spring Vecherinke. Sat. 8:30 p.m. 
Folk, classical songs, solo pianist, social 
and folk dancing to accordion player. 188 
Becond Ave., above Phoenix Theatre. Contr, 
$1, 


Sunday Manhattan 


LOUIS HARAP, editor of Jewish Life, 
will speak on Isracl On Sunday, April 2, 
7 p.m. Edith Segal will teach folk dances 


iat Jewish Peoples Philharmoni¢ Chorus, 


188 Becond Ave., Manhattan. 


Brooklyn 

A EBRSARY of Brighton Com- 
munity Center, 3200 Cone nd Ave., 
B'kiyn, Saturday eve., April 21, 8:30 p.m. 
Acting, music and singing. Melnick & 
Rosenbloom, Repertoire; Brewer, 
Concert Soprano; M. Matusewitch Ac- 
cordion Virtuoso. Tickets of March 31 
will be honored, 


Coming 


DISCUSSION on “20th Congress of Go- 
viet Union’ led by premes speaker. 
Questions answered. ig Tuesday, Apri) 
24, 8:32 p.m. at wt oo Center, 
Coney Island Ave., Bkiyn. All invited. 

: Brighton 


Satur 
24TH 


e 
’ ~ oad Cc. 
‘Division, LYL, Cont. $1. 


Selected 


Saturday, April 21 
Big Top—circus (2) Noon 
Winchell and Mahoney Puppets 
(4) Noon : 
Junior Town Meeting (13) Noon 
Baseball; Yankees-Boston (11) 1:55 
Movie: Ghost Goes West with 
Robert Donat (7) 3 
Racing (2) 4:30 
Movie: Mourning Becomes Electra 
(9) 5, 7:30 and 10 
Mr. Wizard (4) 5:30. Science 
News (2) 6 
Princeton ‘56 (4) 6 
Big Surprise—Quiz (4) 7 
Jackie Gleason (2)-8 
Perry: Como Show (4) 8 
Spanish Show (13) 8:30 


:30 


apple growers. The two-year 
sugar pact provides for a 6-cent 
pay increase starting March lI, 
1957, and other benefits. 

* 


THE AFL-CIO have now 
merged in Tennessee, Missouri 
Louisiana and Arkansas, which 
was the first to take place. Seven 
more states and one territory 
have announced plans for mer- 
ger conventions between now 
and August. They are Arizona, 
Montana, Vermont, Colorado, 
Virginia, Wyoming, Oregon and 
Puerto Rico. 

* 


NATIONAL Maritime Union 
put before the shipowners de- 
mands for raises running from 6 
to 10 percent with the highest 
ratings getting the biggest per- 
centage boost. The wage reopener 
deadline affecting directly 22,- 
000 unlicensed seamen on 550 
ships is June 15. The paet would 
set a pattern for a total of 
about 40,000 seamen under 
NMU contract. 

a 

NEGOTIATIONS were broken 
off in the second week of the 
strike of 8,000 unionists in 
Macy's, world’s largest depart- 
ment store and biggest profi- 
maker in the retail industry. A 
mass CIQO-sponsored rally was 
held Friday in a new move to 
rally all-out labor and public 
support. Outcome of strike is 
seen as crucial for all AFL-CIO 
organizing plans in_ nation’s 
largely unorganized department 


stores. 
* 


AFL-CIO Westinghouse 
workers of the East Pittsburgh 
plant pledged their full support 
to the 6,000 Westinghouse tur- 
bine strikers at Lester, Pa., who 
are members of the unaffiliated 
United Electrical Union, The 
members of Local 107, UE, 
have been out ever six months 
over company’s effort to change 
over from incentive to day rates 
with a built-in wage cut of some 
20 percent. 


Phila. Quakers Plan 


Trip to Montgomery 
PHILADELPHIA, — A “good: 

will” group of Quakers plans a trip 

to Montgomery, Ala., as delegates 


from the local Yearly Meeting o! 
Friends, . | 


GOP’er Fights 


Hiss Appearance 
PRINCETON, N.J.- 

Princeton University’s campus 

newspaper printed a letter today 


Press |fr0m Sen, H. Alexander Smith (R- 


NJ) in which Smith refused to sup- 


port the speaking appearance ol 
Alger Hiss at the university. 


TV, Movie Guide 


Jimmy Durante (4) 9:30 
Gunsmoke (2) 10 
George Gobel (4) 10 
Duffy's Tavern (11) 10 
Damon Runyon Théatre (2) 10:30 
Your Hit Parade (4) 10:30 
TV 

Sunday, April 22 
Gospel Train (13) 9:30 a.m. 
Camera Three (2) 11:30 
Let’s Take A Trip (2) Noon 


: arte ( 

Movie Museum (9) 3 __ 

Zoo Parade (4) 3:30 

Movie: Storm in 
English. Very Good. 

Adventure (2) 4:30 : 

College Press Conference (7) 4:30 

Movie: Mourning Becomes Electra 
(9) 5, 7:30 and 10 

Emmett Kelly in Captain From 
Kopenick (2) 6 

You Are There (2) 6:30 

Lassie (2) 7 

You Asked For It (7) 7 

Jack Benny (2) 7:30 

Frontier—western (4) 7:30 - 

Movie: Notorious (7) 7:30. Eng- 
lish 

Ed Sullivan (2) 8 

Comedy Hour—Jonathan Winters 
(4) 8 | 

Trio—James Mason Readings (5) 8| 


tPlay: The Lord’s Dollar (2) 9.' 


Donald Reagan 
Alfred Hitchcock Presents (2) 9:30 
$64,000 Challenge (2) 10 
What's My Line (2) 10:30 
Sunday News (2) 11 
Movie: Crash of Silence (2) 11:15. 

English. Very Good. 

RADIO 
Saturday, April 21 
Dodgers-Pitts WMGM 1:25 p.m. 
Yankees-Boston WINS 1:55 
Tegan sane Wedding Wwaew) 

4:4 : 
Adventures in Science WCBS 5:35 
Stan Lomax, sports WOR 6:45 
Juke Box Jury WCBS 7:05 
Basin St. pies WCBS 9:30 
Phila. Orchestra WCBS 10 

RADIO 
Sunday, April 22 
As We See IT—AFL-CIO WABC 

12:15 Noon 
Woolworth Hour WCBS 1 
Giants-Phila. WMCA 1 
Festival of Opera WOR 1:30 
Yankees-Boston WINS 1:55 
Symphonette WCBS 2 
Dodgers-Pitts. WMGM 2:25 
NY Philharmonic WCBS 2:30 
Indictment — crime documentary 

WCBS. 5:05 
News WABC 6 
Gunsmoke WCBS 6:30 
Edgar Bergen Hour WCBS 7:05 
Town Meeting WABC 8 
Our Miss Brooks WCBS 8:05 
Mitch Miller Show WCBS -9:05 
UN Report WCBS 11:15 

MOVIES 
Richard the Third, Bijou 
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JEFFERSON | 
CHESS CLUB | 


Meets Every Wednesday 
7-10 Fr. M, 


Lessons for Beginners : 
Games for Experienced Players, 
SINGLE. ADMISSION: 25¢ 


JEFFERSON SCHOOL 


OF SOCIAL SCIENCE © 
575 Sixth Avenue, N. Y. ll 


a Teacup (5); 


Grasshopper, New Cameo. Chek- 
hov Tale 

Ballad of Romeo and Juliet, Paris 

GittZen Kane, revival, 55th St. 

Serenade, Radio City | 

Diabolique, Art, Beekman, Gram- 
ercy, 8th St. Playhouse, Heights, - 
Symphony and Apollo 42nd St. 

Lovers and Lollipopps, Translux 
Normandie 

Oklahoma, Rivoli 


Baseball: Yankees-Boston (11) 1:55 Ladykillers, Sutton 
Movie: Luck of Roaring Camp by Summertime with Katharine Hep- 


burn, 68th St. Playhouse 
Asphalt Jungle (revival) 5th Ave. 
Devil in Flesh and Mlle. Gobette, 
Thalia 
THEATRE 


My Fair Lady, Hellinger 

The Lark, Longacre 

Inherit the Wind, National 

Uncle Vanya, 4th ‘St. 

= Penny Opera, Theatre de 
ys 

Diary of Anne Frank, Cort 

Private Life of Master Race, Open 

Stage 

Romeo and Juliet, Jan Hus 

A Month in the Country, Phoenix 

Ponder Heart, Music Box 

No Time for Sergeants, Alvin 


Damn Yankees—musical, 46th St. 
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CAMP 
KINDERLAND 


(Sylvan. Lake) 

Hopewell Junction. N. Y. 
Girls and Boys, dges 6 to 16 
2, 4, 6, 8 week periods availxble 
MODERATE RATES 


Full program of land and water 
sports, arts, crafts, singing, 
dancing and dramatics 
A children’s camp combining 
progressive Jewish culture 
with interracial living 


N. Y. Office: 1 Union Square W. 


New York City 3 AL 5-6283 


WA 9-1600 
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MENTS. 
WEISS MONUMENTAL WORKS 


1410. WASHINGTON AVE, 
Cor, 170th St., Bronx 56, N.Y. 


Tel, JErome 7-6042 


RESORTS 
IDEAL FAMILY RESORT. Private lake 
swimming, boating, fishing, sports, chil- 
dren's counseloy. Open June 15th. PINE 


LAKE LODGE, K<noza Lake, N. Y¥. City 
Phone: BE 2-4754. 


FOR SALE 


HI-FI PHONOGRAPH—3 Speeds with Re- 
luctance Cartridge. Reg. %59.95. SPEC. 
$39.95. ‘Standard Brand Dist., 145 Pourth 
Ave. (13th and 14th Sts.) One hour 
Parking or two tokens. 


——— 


MUST RAISE Cash. Huge reduction sale? 


Cottons— 500 choices. From Italy, 
Prance, Switzerland 36-48 in. wide. 
Voils, lawns, broadcloths, satin finish, 
plaids, checks, many hand-woven pieces 
anong them. Silk screens, hand prints, 
Sik and cotton. mixtures and many 
nme choices, Psi at $1 per yard. Will 
remain open for this gale till 9 p. 
Mill End Imports 70 EB. 11 8t., nro. _ 
PIANOS FOR SALE ie 
7 UPRIGHT pianos for sale, good condie 
tion. Ed Wendell JE 6-8000, 


Ss PAINTING -. 
JOB WELL DONE; painting contractor: 
Jack Rosen. GI 89001 iene 
__ MOVING AND STORAGE 
oe — long distance, pickup 
ce, ys, nights, weekends. Budget - 
Movers. CH 3-3786. ; } 
TOVING,: storage, long distance. experts 
enced piano movers. Wendell, JB 6-8000, 
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Hi-Fidelity Phonogeaphs 


Vector Laboratories 


217 Third Avenue © GR 3-7686 
New York 3, N. ¥. 


|| Sales. © Installation * Service 
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Labor in New York: 


—— By Herbert Signer 


Laber Solidarity Grows 
In Republic-Macy Strikes 


LABOR SOLIDARITY with 
the striking Republic Aviation. 
Machinists got a big lift with 
the issuing of the joint appeal 
by the AFL Central Trades & 
Labor Council and N.Y.C. CIO 
Council for all-out support. 

The members of Republic 
Lodge 1987, IAM, are now 
rounding out the ninth week of 
their strike. The city AFL and 
CIO has “decided to mobilize 
the entire labor movement in 


our area to defeat the threat of 
Republic Aviation to starve out 
these workers and destroy their 
union,” 


All unions are asked to: Make 
an immediate treasury contribu- 
tion, organize shop collections, 
and collect canued foods. 


With the Westinghoue-Kohl- 
er formula operating ia the New 
York area in the Republic and 
Macy strikes, the need for all- 
out labor solidarity actions of 
every kind shapes up as of first- 
rate importance for every trade 


- unionist. 
* 


AFL-CIO: MERGER in Ro- 
chester is moving along steadily. 
The first fagmal merger meeting 
of the lecal AFL Central Trades 
and CIO Council produced 
statements by -their presidents 
that they were ready, willing 
and anxious to merge their 60,- 
000 members. 


The Jamestown AFL and 
CIO have started merger talks. 
So have the two labor bodies 
in Westchester County. In New 
York City, merger progress has 
been pretty well. hung up be- 
cause of the scrap inside the 
Teamsters Joint Council. There 
has been no official word from 
the state AFL and CIO about 
meetings, although unity com- 
mittes have been set up. 


Something new in the picture 
is the proposal of the AFL-CIO 
Committee on Political Educa- 
tion that state, city and congres- 
sional district united labor 
COPE committees be set up 
right away without waiting for 
the actual merger of the two 
labor bodies at each level. This 
is to step up labor's 1956 elec- 
tion campaign. This decision 
opens up considerable new op- 
portunities everywhere, if fol- 


lowed up. 
* 


CHARGES OF BIAS on the 
waterfront against Puerto Rican 
and Negro longshoremen will be 
aired in a series of conferences. 
It has been disclosed by Elmer 
Carter, of the State Commission 
Against Discrimination. 

.. Negro longshoremen have for 
years made similar complaints, 
the SCAD commissioner said, 
and the conferences will take 
in the whole picture. Accused of 
discriminating are the employers 
and the International Long- 
shoremen's Association. The Bi- 
State Waterfront Commission 
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MAY DAY DINNER 
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will be involved, Carter indicat- 
ed. ? 


A DELEGATION OF about 
100 members of the Amalgamat- 
ed Clothing Workers from up- 
state N. Y. lobbled in Albany 
during the Legislature. - Isador 
Lubin, State Commissioner of 
Labor, addressed the group. Ac- 
cording to Advance, the ACW 
paper, Lubin cited “the glaring 
loopholes” in the state minimum 
wage law which hurt many 
workers, including substantial 
sections of the Amalgamated 
laundry, cleaning & dyeing and 
other workers, _ 

Lubin said many things, ac- 
cording to Advance, but appar- 
ently said nothing about his own 
failure to set up the state wage 


-bodrds in these industries which 


could substantially raise the min- 
imums. Lubin and Gov. Harri- 
man are being criticized very 


sharply, although only in pri- 


vate, by many union leaders 
who have been. promised time 
and again in the past year that 
action would be forthcoming.- 

Failure of the N. Y. labor 
movement to make a_ public, 
open fight on the issue is seen 
as having allowed both the GOP 
and the Democrats to pursue 
their. do-nothing policy. 

| * 

ONE NEW SHOP a month is 
the organizing goal of Local 
475, United Electrical, Radio & 
Machine Workers (ind). A rank 
and file organizing committee 
has been set up. Aim is to un- 
ionize the remaining unorganiz- 
ed workers in the industry in 
New York City. 

The executive board, in a 
statement on merger -and unity, 
assured the 5,000 members of 
the local that the aim of affiliat- 
ing with the IUE still holds. 
However, it points out that “the 
most eftective merger with the 
between our union and the 
IUE.” 

The union calls on the UE 
1aaximum safeguards would be 
based on a national agreement 
leadership. for “an all-out: offen- 
sive’ to achieve these objectives, 
and also urges an appeal “to the 
rank and file, shop and _ local 
eaders of the IUE to join in this 
crusade for unity.” 

* 

THE ORGANIZING DRIVE 
of Districe 65, Retail, Whole- 
sale& Department Store Union, 
at the Abraham & Straus de- 
partment store in Brooklyn has 
forced the company to give sub- 
stantial wage raises of from $3 
to $8 a week to its 3,500 em- 
ployes. 

Gen. Org. Nick Carnes says 
gains were highest where the 
workers are best organized. The 
company is trying hard to con- 
vince its employes the ywill be 
“taken care-of by A & S,” and 
do not need a union. A union or- 
ganization with temporary of- 
ficers and an executive commit- 
tee has now been set up in the 
store. 

District 65 has been in a maj- 
or drive to unionize the largest 
unorganized department stores 
in the metropolitan drea. Out- 
come of the Loca! 1-S Macy 
strike is seen as crucial for the 
future of this campaign. 
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inghouse. 
The strike, now almost two 


weeks old at this writing, is’ the 
longest over contract issues in the 
history of union-company relations. 
There was a half-way stoppage in 
1953. 

Sam Kovenetsky, president of 
the striking Local 1-S,- Retail, 
Wholesale & Department Union, 
told newsmen the present company 


said Macy's has “imported” new 
were apparently given the job. of 
trying to : ; 
the union in the current negotia- 
tions. , 


union-busters believed that the 
8,000 employes, without a strike 
tradition, would knuckle under. at 
the first show of company pres- 


sure, 
a 


A FACT which reveals how solid 
the strike has been is that the 
large group of Macy workers 
known as the “Saturday onlies” has 
stayed out along with the full- 
timers.-In fact, this has come as a 
happy reply to the worries of many 
full-time workers before the strike 
began about whether the part- 
timers could be depended upon. 

At this writing, Mayor Wagner 
and Commissioner of Labor Nel- 
son Seitel were trying to bring the 
union and company. back together 
again for a resumption of negotia- 
tions. A giant ClO-sponsored dem- 
onstration was to be held Friday, 
with strong support from AFL un- 
ions. The 1-S_ parent union, 
RWDSU, was planning te extend 
the picket lines and boycott drive 
to Macy stores throughout the na- 
tion, with the help of the whole 
labor movement. 

AFL craft unions — teamsters, 
electricians, carpenters; plumbers, 


and others—were on the hot spot 
in the eyes of the CIO and AFL 


store who set out to challenge the union head on aft 


And, no doubt, these “imported” 


policy was something “new.°. He — 
people in its top management who- | 


break the backbone of | 


THE THOUSANDS of strikers daily circling Macy's with enthusiastic and militant’ 


‘cket lines have no doubt confounded the master minds of the world’s largest department 
pi er the fashion of Republi 


; lic West- 


oe 


Two Nigerian labor leaders, on a tour of the U.S.A., joined 
the picket line of Macy’s 8,000 striking unionists in a rousing dem- 


onstration of solidarity. They are 


0. A. Beyioku, General Secretary, 


_ Nigerian Port Authority Workers Union, and N. A. Cole, chairman of 


the All-Nigerian Trade Union 


because their members were cross- 
|ing the picket lines. Heroes to the 
Macy strikers and widely cited as 
the kind of example the merged 
labor movement needs these days, 
are the Macy butchers belonging to 
Local 400, Amalgamated Meat 
Cutters & Butcher Workmen, who 
‘from. the first day refused to cross 
‘the lines and threw their support 
'in with the 8,000 strikers. 
| . 

STRIKE leaders pointed out that 
Macy's, which is trying to oper- 


1,500 executives plus some scabs; 
would be crippled if these AFL un- 


Princeton U. 
Paper Denounces 
Raid on ‘Worker 


The Daily Princetonian, Prince- 


in a recent editorial denounced the 
“spurious seizure” of the Daily 
Worker's premises by the Treas- 


demonstrating “a power in 
hands of the Internal Revenue Ser- 
vice frightening to behold.” 

The Princetonian charges that 
“tax pretext” of the Treasury De- 
partment “was clearly a sham 
since the Worker is anything but 
a self-supporting publication. There 
can be no income tax without in- 
come. — . 

The editorial states: “Regardless 
of political beliefs (the Worker ad- 
mittedly has -Communist sympa- 
thies), allowing the seizure of the 
paper's facilities on a false pretext 
is illegal as an action and serious- 
Jy damaging as a distortion of 
ideals. . . . If irresponsible men can 
wields an instrument like this with- 
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out any control, then a great deal 
more than the Daily Worker is in 


grave danger.... 
The Princetonian thanked 


George F. Sandy, described as a} = 
| former - national circulation mana- 
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sment. 


Academy of Music 
Announces Major 
Concerts in °56-57 


Julius Bloom, director of the 
Brooklyn Academy of Music, has 


‘held at the Academy during the 


iseason 1956/57. The series - has 
‘been an annual feature of Brook- 


ate its five stores with its staff of. 


Federation. 


‘ions would show labor solidarity. 
The AFL Central Trades & Labor 
Council leadership gave its sup- 
port to the strike called on all 
unions to respect picket lines. 
That the days when some old- 
| line AFL unions could disregard 
pleas for solidarity without rey 
can be seen in Macy strike devel- 
‘opments so far. The AFL craft un- 
ion leaders, very much on the de- 
fensive, met to decide what to do 
and then asked Mayor Wagner to 
try to get the strike settled—other- 
wise, it was indicated, these unions 
would have to “withdraw” their 
members from Macy’s. 
The City and. State CIO, re- 
flecting the - powerful: sentiment 
among all unionists for solidarity, 
sent a sharply-worded telegram to 
George Meany, Dave Beck, and 
the N.Y. Teamsters Joint Council 


condemning the “strikebreaking” 


Pails action of Tearasters Local 864 in 
ton University campus newspaper, just released the roster of artists driving United” Parcels Delivery 


‘for the Major Concert Series to be|trucks across the picket lines. 


The officials of Local 804 are 
allied with the John O’Rourke side 
in the internal Teamster struggle. 
‘Martin Lacey has given his sup- 


ury Department as “illegal” and wie musical life for many years. 
the 


season, all of them on Tuesday 
evenings, spaced approximately at 


monthly intervals. Cesare  Siepi, 


‘leading bass-baritone of the Met- 
‘ropolitan Opera, will open the ser- 
‘ies on Oct. 23. 


| 
| 


Surplus Food 


Chief A nted 
HARRISBURG. — Darl! H. Call- 
en, of Clarion City, was recently 
‘appointed chief of surplus commo- 
dities, a $6,990-a-year state job. 
Callen will supervise distribution of 


Seven events are listed for next, 


Jeott drive against Maey’s. 


port. to the strike and asked all 
|Teamster locals to respect the pick- - 
et lines. : 


. 

OBSERVERS say that, unless 
there is an early settlement, the 
labor movement will be faced with 
the need_to organize a mass boy- 
The 
company last week claimed <a 
steady pickup in business in -its 
five stores. Outcome of this strike 
is seen. in labor circles as bein 
apcieive- in its i ag pomee: for 
union plans to ki mass i 


izing drives among several 


federal: surplus food in Pennsyl- 


Vania. : 


retail - workers. throughout the 
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T-Men Aren’t Hard 


On Everybody— 


Oil Men’ F’rinstance 


-SEE PACE 3 


Jersey Voters 


Slow Keefe’s Drive 
—~SEE PAGE 


Soviet Peace Bid 
For Middle East 


Pleases British 
—SEE PAGE 


Dissolve Cominform 
—SEE PAGE 


AFL, CIO Foster 
United Political 


Action Now 
—SEE PAGE 


Albert Einstein, 


Social Thinker 
—SEE PAGE 


Howard Fast 
Reviews 


‘Quiet American’ 
—SEE PAGE 


- Ben Levine on TV 


Dave Platt on Films 
Facts About 


Cerebral Palsy 


—SEE PAGE II 
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JOHNNY ANTONELLI, the 


s : 


Giants’ 26-year-old southpaw 
from Rochester, N.Y, who ex- 
pects to bounce back 
victories this year, took the 
Pirates into 9g 4-3 opening 
day at the Polo s, help- 
ing his own cause no 

al run, Johnny and Willie 
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The Worker Washington Bureau 


lke’s Farm Bill Veto 


_ WASHINGTON.—The call to battle sounded on the first big elec-_ 
tion issue of the year last week when the President vetoed the farm bill 
and the Democrats replied with a bitter attack that put the responsibility 


on the President himself. Among Republicans the question is not whether the Presi- 
dent’s action improved or hurt GOP election prospects, but how badly it hurt them. Par- 


ticularly depressed are the Senators and Congressmen from the midwest_ grain states 


ASSIGNMENT, U.S.A. 


with 20. 


Socialism Is Here to Stay 


By JOSEPH NORTH 


DESPITE all the hub-« 
bub we have read in the 
newspapers about Khrus- 
chev’ and Bulganin’s visit 
to London, it is, in the final 
analysis, the resumption of prac- 
tices known for millenia on this 
busy globe. There is nothing un- 
precedented, in the long run of 
man’s affairs, 
that two lead- 
ing spokesmen 
of one nation 
go to the capi- 
tal of another 
to talk trade. 

They did that 
in Nebuchand- & 
nezzars time, — 

Nevertheless 
there is some- 
thing momentous in this visit 
which is undergoing a scruitiny 
rare even for these suspicion- 
filled times, As Jack Taitt said 
in the New York Herald-Tribune 
last Sunday concerning the 
Anglo-Soviet talks, “The United 
States is a bit like the lodger, ear 
pressed to a thin partition, check- 
ing on the activities in the next 
room.” May the ear listen well, 
and take counsel. 

* 


NOT that they will learn 
much that isn’t already known. 
The highest circles in the land, 
as recent issues of the New York 
Times and the Herald-Tribune 


- illustrate, are agog with the 


knowledge. 


Socialism,'one can virtually 
hear them saying to one another, 


is here to stay. Socialist industry, 
the papers are writing, has roar- 
ed forward at such a pace since 
the ravages of World War Il 
were repaired, that the USSR is 
now entering the markets of the 
world, as buyer and seller, pos- 
sessed of a formidable line of 
goods and an ample pocketbook. 

Michael Hoffman, one of the 
Times most canny observers of 
the world market said the so- 
cialist lands, the USSR chiefly, 
but the others as ‘well, “can buy 
food and cotton to raise levels of 
consumption and be blesse:l, al- 
beit payee by every minis- 
ter of agriculture in surplus rid- 
den western countries. . . .” 

ce 

THE nations where the social- 
ist order is established can, Hoff- 
man notes, “use almost any raw 
material or food product that 
Egypt, Brazil, Palestine or Cey- 
lon can produce, The growing 
capacity foe the manulacture o 
machinery, transport equipment, 
entire plants and laboratories and 
power installations makes it cer- 
tain that the Soviet Union and 
her industrialized satellites can, if 
they choose, pay for steadily 
greater imports of food and raw 
materials,” 


If Hoffman wants to use the 
term “satellites” that’s his affair. 
Marguerite Higgins adds, in the 
Tribune, April 9, that the Soviet 
has offered “to absorb such prod- 
ucts as Lebanese fruits, Turkish 
wheat, Iranian wool and tobacco 
and hides, to name a few ex- 
amples.” | 

Add to’ these indisputable 
facts, the reality, as the Alsop 


brothers have pointed out, that 
a recently-returned contingent of 
British steel industrialists report- 
ed that the socialist steel indus- 
try, is, in its median, equal to the 
two best British mills, and add, 
too that a Texas oil corporation 
is buying drills that surpass any- 
thing that capitalist technology 
can produce, and add to that the 
fact that the number of socialist 


(Continued on Page 5) 


where the effects. of the farm 

depression are being felt in a 

sharp decline in local business. 

On the eve of the veto mes- 
sage, for example, every single 
member of the Republican state 
administration in North Dakota 
wired the President asking that 
he sign the farm bill. Also on 
the eve of the veto, the Na- 
tional Grange, second - largest 
national farm organization, 
which previously had not been 
committed to the full farm bill, 
and still differs on individual 
features, called for its enact- 
ment. 

Rep. Wint Smith, Kansas Re-. 
ragga: saying out lond what 
is colleagues are muttering 
under. their breaths, declared 
that the veto could cost his 
party 15 congressional seats in 
the elections. ; 

* 

WORRIED presidential ad- 
visers and speech writers are 
apparently of two minds on how 
to handle the post-veto situa- 
tion. One school of thought be- 
lieves it can be done with high 
sounding platitudes about the 
individual, government, pros- 
perity, cooperation, courage, 
and the like. In the prepared 
text of the President's Tuesday 
night speech to send off the 
>OP campaign, which resound- 
e@.with these pious generalities, 
ther? .was no mention of the 
farm sm. 5% 

Some last mfnute doubts on — 
this line of operation compelled 
the President to inject at the 
outset of his speech a reference 
to the veto. In an off-the-cuff 
statemant he noted that a Cali- 
fornian had written him criti- 
cizing the veto. The President 
said he might answer the let- 
ter-writer some day, and let it 
go at that. 

The other school of thought 
wants to handle the problem with 
mirrors or rubber checks. The 
mirror technique was used in the 
veto message which sought to turn 
the attention of the farmers from 
the fact that they were being dore 
out of 90 per cent of parity, by 
(Continued on Page 13 ) 
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T-Men Retain Hold 


On Our Lifelines 


AS WE WRITE THIS, the U.S. Treasury Depart- 
ment still has*its Damoclean sword poised over our heads 
as a result of its lawless tax seizure. Our operating income 


is still in danger of further 
seizure, and we cannot negoti- 
ate checks. We have managed 
to continue publishing. mainly 
through the contributions re- 
ceived in our behalf by the 
Emergency Committee for a 
Free Press. 

We are set to go to court 
early next week in an effort to 
force the T-men to lift the 
“jeopardy assessment” on our 


assets and income while the fab- 


ricated tax levy against us goes 
to the tax courts. 

Meanwhile, evidence of the 
fraudulent character of the -T- 
Men’s case continues to pile up. 
A 1952 letter in our files sign- 
ed by thé then Director of In- 
ternal Revenue, informed us 


that our income tax statement 

for 1950 had been examined 

and. “the conchision has ‘been 

reached that it should be ac- 
cepted as filed.” 
* 

IN 1950, THE WORKER had 

the same deficits, the same con- 


tributions, the same loans, the 
same sales of bundles as it had 
in 1951 and 1952 and 1953. The 
Director of Internal Revenue 
did not question them in 1950. 
Suddenly, his successor decides 
to question them and, without 
any adjudication in the tax 
courts er the appeals division 
of the Treasury D it- 


(Continued on Page 13 ) 
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WASHINGTON.— In an attempt to forestall partisan-inspired sniping between Re- 
publicans and Democrats, the National Association for the Advancement of Colored Peo- 
ple last week renewed its plea for immediate bipartisan action to ensure civil rights legisla- 


tion being adopted at this session. 
An NAACP spokesman said that 
the organization wanted a “good 
rogram’ regardless of the source. 
n search for such a program, he 
indicated, the NAACP had refrain- 
- ed from committing itself to 
specific bills to the exclusion of 
others. 

In a separate statement Roy 
Wilkins, NAACP executive secre- 
tary, warned against permitting use 
of the Administration bills “as an 
excuse to delay prompt action on| 
pending civil rights measures, 
some of which have already re- 
ceived committee approval.” 

A gangup by Dixiecrats and Re- 
publicans has postponed until next 
Tuesday, at the earliest, action by 
the House judiciary committee on 
the civil rights bills now before it. 


The 14 to 13 vote by which the 
Celler Bill (HR 627) and the Ad- 
ministration’s Keating Bill (HR- 
10579) were sent to a subcommit- 
tee for study could block any civil 
rights legislation coming out of 
the committee, if the margin per- 
_ gists. 

The gangup can be defeated 
within the committee if Reps. 
Emanuel Celler (D-NY) and Ken- 
neth Keating (R-NY) majority and 
minority spokesmen take action, 

The committee, it is true, is se- 
riously, afflicted with Dixiecrats, 
but the margin of northern Repub- 
licans and Democrats is sufficient 
to force the reactionary bloc back 
on its heels, 

There are 10 Republicans and 
eight northern Democrats. Of these 
18, Rep. Francis Walter (D-Pa) 
chairman of the House UnAraer- 
ican Committee, made the motion 
by which the bills were sent to the 
subcommittee. The remaining sev- 
enteen however are sufficient to 
report out a bill from the 3l-man 
- committee, 

The participation of some Re- 
publicans in the delaying action 
pene Wan. penton: here as to 

ow vigorously t ministration 
leaders in the House are pr 
for. action on the Keating bill. 
| ane Beating ls are 2 
minimum ¢ ights program 
. the failure of GOPers to go alung 


leads to the suspicion that Attor- 


Brewery workers that 
raiding them. Presumably, the pact 
g| between the Western conference 
of ,he IBT and the Mine, Mill and 
Smuter workers which like the 
ILA was. 
to ke 


7 
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ney General Herbert Brownell, 
who advanced the proposals for 
the administration, is not anxious 
to get anything adopted. This 
would maintain the administra- 
tion's alliarice with the Dixiecrats. 


The situation now demands the 
sharpest pressure on the commit- 
tee members so that a bipartisan 
majority can be lined up against 
the Dixiecrats and the queer-acting 
Republicans. 

Because of uncertainty over the 
outlook the civil rights bloc in the 
House is understood to be with- 
holding action on the bipartisan 
discharge petitions introduced by 
Reps. James Roosevelt (D-Calif.) 
and Charles Brownson (R-Ind.). 
These discharge petitions, H. Res. 
440 and H. Res. 441, would bring 
the. Celler bill to the floor of the 
House, by-passing the Rules Com- 
mittee, if 218 Congressmen sign it. 

In the Senate, pressure of civil 
rights forces has compelled Sena- 
tor James O. Eastland (D-Miss.) to 
announce that the Judiciary com- 
mittee which he heads will sched- 
ule hearings on all civil rights now 
before it. 

Foremost among these are the 
four bills reported to the commit- 


—— 


tee by its constitutional rights sub- 
committee, headed by Senator 
Thomas ©. Hennings (D-Mo.), 
Civil rights advocates, realizing 
that Eastland has not changed his 
spots, do not expect him to make 
easy the passage of any legislation. 
The date of the hearings has not 
been set, nor is their any indica- 
tion of how prolonged they are 
to be. 
* 
THE MAIN features of the bills 
now in the House judiciary com- 
mittee are: 
RIGHT TO VOTE: The Celler 
Bill (HR 627) establishes penalties 
for violations of the right to vote; 
makes possible civil suits by the 
injured party or the Attorney 
General. 
The Keating (Administration) 
bill (HR 10425) authorizes the At- 


torney General to institute a civil i 
action against those who violate |Csscrimination. 


or plot against the civil rights of 
another. 


CIVIL RICHTS Protection: 


The Celler Bill establishes penalties | 


for persons who deprive, or 
conspire to deprive, another per- 
son of civil rights, and makes the 
violator subject to a civil suit. It 


THE AMALGAMATED 
Workers has present- 

ed shirt and other cotton gar- 
ment manufactuters with a de- 
mand for a raise of 12.5 cents 
an hour and for some improve- 
ments in the insurance and re- 
tirement plans. The demiand, af- 
fecting 100,000 workers, follows 


recent of iations 
with the aelaboverd ‘of 150,000 
clothing workers for a 15-cent 
raise. | 
* oe 

A COMPROMISE on the 
“only really controversial issue” 
before the convention of the 


_Mine, Mill and Smelter Work- 


ers resulted in the resignation of 
Maurice Travis and Clinton 
Jencks from the union’s staff. 
However, the Mine-Mill con- 
vention voted fullest- support. of 
their legal battles in appealing 
convictions and heavy prison 
sentences for alleged _falsifica- 
tions of Taft-Hartley affidavits. 


* 

THE “BATTLE of the Beach,” 
the all-out struggle to unionize 
Miami and Miami Beach resort 
hotels, moved into its second 
year April 13. Nine hotels have 

en signed up and a newly or- 
ge local of .5,000 mem- 

is now itn existence, the 
largest l6€al union in Florida 
wd One of the largest in the 
South. 
* 

THE UNITED Auto Work- 
ers has donated $10,000 to the 
12,000 Machinists on strike for 
the ninth week at four Repub- 
lic Aviation plants on Long Is- 
land, N.Y. 4 


GEORGE MEANY, AFL-CIO 
resident, held a brief, unpub- 
icized etting with Oren Lee 
Stanley, president of the 140,- 
000-member National Farmers 
Organization, -while in Missouri 
for an AFL-CIO merger con- 
vention. Stanley told newsmen it 
was a “get-acquainted” session 
and that ..FO and AFL-CIO 
“had a long way to go as far 
as affiliation is concerned.” 


* 

CONCERN of labor with au- 
tomation was shown in a spe- 
cial conference in Pittsburgh 
sponsored by the Labor Educa- 
tion Council and the U. : of 
Penn. The Trainmen News, 
weekly paper of the Brother- 
hood of Railroad Trainmen, 
headlines: “Automation Is Key 
to Better Living—BUT—Labor 
Must See That Planning Now 
Prevents Suffering of Workers.” 


* 

NATION’S railroad unions 
warned that a new bill spon- 
sored by Rep. Howard Smith in 
Congress aimed at validating 


The Keating Bill (HR 10427) 
would authorize the Attorney Gen-., 
eral to institute’ civil action against 
violators of civil rights, or those: 
who conspire against the civil 
rights of another. 

RIGHTS DEFINED: The Cel- 
ler bill defines the content of civil 


establishes penalities for acts of 


(Continued on Page 13) 
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state sedition laws is “a wolf in 
sheep’s clothing” measure hitting 
at the whole labor movement. 
Labor, weekly paper of these 
unions, headlines the issue: 
“Fight Looms Over Bill to 
Wreck Federal Labor Laws. 
Sedition Decision Used As Mask 
for Anti-Union Drive.” 
* 

INTERNATIONAL Long- 
shoremen’s and Warehousemen’s 
Union announced the signing 
of a pact for 16,000 sugar work- 
ers on Hawaii covering 27 plan- 
tations, thus averting a strike. 
Earlier this year, the ILWU 
an agréément with pine- 
apple growers. The two-year 
siigar pact provides for a 6-cent 
pay increase starting March 1, 
1957, and other benefits. 

* 


THE AFL-CIO have now 
merged in Tennessee, Missouri 
Louisiana and Arkansas, which 
was the first to take place. Seven 
more states and one territory 
have announced plans for mer- 
ger conventions between now 
and August. They are Arizona, 
Montana, Vermont, Colorado, 
Virginia, Wyoming, Oregon and 
Puerto Rico. 


4 


* 


NATIONAL Maritime Union 
put before the shipowners de- 
mands for raises running from 6 
to 10 percent with the highest 
ratings getting the biggest per- 
centage t. The wage reopener 
deadline affecting directly 22.,- 
000 unlicensed seamen on 550 
ships is June 15. The pact would 
set a pattern for a total of 
about 40,000 seamen § under 
NMU contract. 

* 


NEGOTIATIONS were broken 
off in the second week of the 
strike of 8,000 unionists in 
Macy's, world’s largest depart- 
ment store and biggest profi- 
maker in the retail industry. A 
mass ClO-sponsored rally was 
held Friday in a new move to 
rally all-out labor and public 
support. Outcome of strike is 
seen as crucial for all AFL-CIO 
organizing plans in  natien’s 
largely unorganized department 
stores. : 

* 


AFL-CIO Westinghouse 
Sai sy Mora pana 
plant , ir support 
to the 6.000 emiiabinee tur- 
bine strikers at Lester, Pa:, who 
are members of the unaffiliated 
United Electrical Union. The 
members of Local 107, UE, 
have been out over six months 


| over company's effort to change 


over from incentive to day rates 
with a built-in wage cut of some 
20 percent. 
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Meany-Beck Rift Snags Organizing Drive 


THE THREAT of expulsion grew more serious for the International Brotherhood of: 
Teamsters as George Meany summoned a special meeting of the AFL-CIO executive coun- 
cil for May 1 in Washington to take up the union’s mutual assistance pact with the Inter- 


national Longshoremen’s <Associa- 
tion. 

Meany’s move followed a three- 
hour meeting with Dave Beck, 
president of the IBT, at which it 
was reported a number of issues 
were raised raising questions on 
the union’s compliance with the 
AFL-CIO _ constitution. Among 
them is also the charge of the 
e IBT is 


expelled, is also an issue 
determined: by the AFL-CIO. 


, 4, ¥ 
ar ie 


council, 


THE AFL-CIO council has 
power to suspend a union and rec- 
ommended expulsion to the next 
convention, Ouster of the IBT, the 
largest union with 1,500,000 mem- 
bers running across almost all in- 
dustries, would amount to a serious 
split in labor ranks and -undoing 
much of what the merger conven- 
tion achieved last December. 

There was some hope that the 
power struggle between Meany 
and Beck would subside recently 


when an executive board meeting 
of the:IBT in Honolulu decided to dInf 


A 


‘ts 


: 


bar a projected loan of $400,000 
to the ILA. Meany had at first; 
raised his threat against the IBT 
on the basis of that loan. The IBT 
insists, however, that its regional: 
conference have the autonomous 
right to enter into mutual assistance 
pacts with any union they choose. 
Beck says that a council poration, 
had on_earlier occasions ass 
him such pacts would not be a 
violation of the constitution. ) 
Meany now says that any form 


of receunlinn fo tnlen expense 


, 
| 


by the AFL or CIO, is a 


ta 


‘eh eS 


ened 


latest move as a result of encour- 
agement by the IBT’s retreat. He 
apparently feels that now is his 
best opportunity to settle scores 
with Beck, | yi | 


WHATEVER the outcome, the 
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Story of Labor Veteran Exiled from U.S. 


- ‘Yr 
a : ; 


DETROIT - ~ On July.22, 1955,; At the end, aged and ill, he was, that he could not have.been hon- 
Dan Kilchak, former Detroiter, was|hounded and harassed beyond: all|ored in this manner here where he 
ublicly decorated in Warsaw, Po-| humanity. by the Immigration De-| served so ag and faithfully. 
and, with the Cross of Command-| partment and the FBI, without any! However, the future belongs to 
ers, the Order of Reborn Poland.| mercy or consideration for his en-|the people of America, came what 
This is the second highest honor|feebled condition or his years. | may, and one day those who serve 
bestowed by the Polish government.| He was born in the Carpathian|the interests of “the le with 
Dan Kilchak was thus honored; Mountain of Carpatho-Russian na-|loyaltyand generosity will also re- 
in recognition of 50 years of ser-| tionality. That area is now divided| ceive due recognition for their 
vice to the international labor move-| between the Soviet Union and Po-| faithfulness. 
ment, even though those 50 years 
were spent in the labor movement 


been responsible for ‘outlawing e American Youth for Democracy 

at Wayne and expelling students who fought McCarthyism and his | 

Detroit counterpart, Matthew Callahan. ie 
* 


DR. HENRY HITT CRANE, pastor of the Central Methodist 


land, and the village where he was 
born is now a part of Poland. 


of America. He was also granted a: 


pension of 800 zlotys a month. We 
who knew him in Detroit are happy 
that he has received the recogui- 
tion which he so richly deserves. 


At the age of 13, Dan Kilchak— 


roperly, Dmtro Kitczak — was 
Before 1905 he was active in the 


Therefore he was accepted as a 


‘when he was deported from the 
U. S. in September of 1953. 
Dan Kilchak left America sick in 


his unkind treatment after so man 
years of faithful service in the ef- 
fort to make this a better country. 


citizen by the Polish government, 


body and sick at heart because of 


Church, rapped inactivity b 


can TV programs. 


y people 
of freedom. At a recent meetin 


League for Peace and Freedom, he said: “The 
demogog is silence—if you disagree.” 
¥* 
BIG BATTLE of which organized labor in Canada is part, is 
to wrest Canadian TV from the slowly strangling 
monopoly which wants to scuttle and replace it entire 


who fail to come to the defense 
of the Women’s International 
ultimate gift to a 


ip of American 
with Ameri- 


rought to the U. S. by his parents. 
Western Federation of Miners with 
Bill Haywood, He was a member 
of the [WW and later of the So- 
cialis? ey He was active in the 
organized labor movement in San 
Francisco at the time of the Tom 
Mooney affair. He was an ardent 
supporter of Eugene Debs and 
often related stories of the militant 
socialist movement of that day, in- 
cluding the story of the Red 
Special, that rented locomotives and 
sleeping cars which carried Debs 
across the nation during his Presi- 
dential campaign of 1908. 

Dan Kilchak was one of those 
consistent, faithful, hard-working, 
energetic rank-and-filers who have| His letters are happy, and full of 
been the life-blood of the American! optimism and enthusiasm. He de- 
labor movement. During his years| scribes in glowing terms the enor- 
in Detroit, he was at every meet-| mous progress being made in Po- 
ing or rally, every picnic; every} land on every side. 
committee meeting for which he| The friends of Dan Kilchak here 
had accepted an assignment, giving in America are glad to know that he 
napeiate of his time and hard-| is so happily restored in body and 
earned dollars, never saying much,| spirit, and are grateful to the peo- 
but always there and ready to stand! ple of Poland for the honor be- 
up and be counted. | stowed upon him. It is regrettable 


Ford Unit Hears Mrs. Parks, 


How wonderful that the people of 
Poland, through their government, 
havc given him the recognition, 
honor, and remuneration that he de- 
serves! 

He wrote his American friends 
that soon after his arrival in Po- 
land he was placed in a sanatorium 
where everything possible was 
done to restore his health—al] with- 
out charge to him. 

He wrote further that in Septem- 
ber and October, 1955, it was made 
possible for him to visit the Soviet 
Union where he had a joyful re- 
union with various members of his 
family. 


* 
WHEN is Ford Facts and Local 600 going to open up on seg- 
regation backer, Mayor Orville Hubbard of Dearborn? 
* 
MAYOR HUBBARD recently told the Montgomery Advertiser, 
a Dixiecrat sheet, not only was he for segregation one million per- 
cent but if any NAACP delegation came to see him he would throw 
them “to hell out.” We would like to see a delegation of white mem- 
bers from Ford Local 600 who are members of the NAACP take 
this faker on at City Hall, | 


DAN KILCHAK 


Rap Justice Dept. 
Eagerness to 


Prosecute UAW 


DETROIT. — “Anyone interest- 
ed in a seat in Labor's Hall of Fame 
need only file a formula for mak- 
ing the Republican Department of 
| Justice one-tenth as eager to en- 
force civil rights in the South as it 
is to throttle civil rights in the 
North,” said UAW broadcaster, Guy 
Nunn here recently. 

Nunn’s comment was made 
about “. .. the one-way Attorney| 
General of the United States, who 
‘after having his indictment ‘ps the 
| UAW) thrown out of Federal court 
‘is seeking a Supreme Court review. 


Legal and labor circles were 
startled at the. brazen demand tone 
'used by the Department of Justice 
two weeks ago when the D. of J. 
‘was widely quoted by newspapers 
as telling the U. &. Supreme Court 
they want a “quick decision” on 
the indictment of the UAW. The 
overnment elaims the issue is the 
‘union’s spending of dues money 
for political- purposes.” 

Solicitor General Simon Sobel- 


* 


A NEGRO worker from the Cold Heading Building, Rouge 
Plant, has set an example of sacrifice in the fight for democracy, 
that we find hard to match, C. L. McKinney, UAW district commit- 
teernan, became a lifetime member of the NAACP by purchasing a 
$500 lifetime membership. ‘i 


APRIL 26 is the date for County and District Conventions. te 
| send delegates to the June 1-2 Democratic State Convention in Grand 
Rapids. A total of 1,380 delegates will be in Grand Rapids. 
| x 

A PROPOSAL by Congressman Charles Diggs has been ac- | 
cepted by Dem leaders here. That is to have a Campaign Coordi- 
nating Committee for the 1956 elections to unify state, Dabioure, 
Congressional election efforts. : 

THE CIO-PAC groups met recently to pick their candidates 
for precinct delegates to the De mconvention, and in some cases the 
Republican. 


* 


MICHIGAN SUPREME COURT Justice Eugene Black denies 
that he has a long range ambition to be Michigan Governor. He says 
his future lies as a judge and in the courts. He sure would be a fire- 
eater of a Governor if he ever changed his mind. 

* 


Sends $s to Bus Boycotters 


DEARBORN.—Mrs. Rosa Parks, | 
valiant Negro woman fighter whose, newsmen the story of how she was 
arrest last December for refusing thrown in jail “for violating” the 
to go along with jimcrow on aj Dixiecrat jimcrow laws of Mont- 
Montgomery, Ala., bus sparked| gomery, when she refused to give 
off one of the greatest boycotts in| her seat to a white person, 


Mrs. Parks in her quiet way, told 
U. S. SENATOR Pat McNamara’s name is on the following 


civil rights legislation: a national FEP law, nes law, -elim- 
ination of poll tax, reorganization of the Department of Justice for 
the protection of civil rights, protection of right of political par- 
ticipation, strengthening of laws relating to convict labor, peonage, 
slavery, dnd involuntary servitude. This shows how labor men in 
office believe in action not words. He is also author of a law to re- 
peal the McCarthy-like Walter-McCarran law. But it’s time someone 
asked him about trade, to help Michigan’s 180,000 jobless. 
+ : 

GOVERNOR WILLIAMS no doubt heeding the protests of 
many about his espeusal of cold war moves to “liberate” the countries 
of the Peoples Democracies, now says he is thankful we have peace 
and that there is a need for a return to FDR's Good Neighbor policy. 
FDR’s policy wes seer coexistence with all nations, no truck with 
fascists, and to isolate the warmongers. | 


American history, spoke recently; She told of how the Negro peo- 
aerere wd oo Heading unit of ple, aroused and fighting mad, met! off went further and told newsmen 
Ford Loca .and under the leadership of religi-}that the. government was anxious 
Mrs. Parks, after a stirring talk ous leaders effected a mass retusal|to have a decision before the fall 
that was listened to with rapt in- to rid jimcrow buses. election. 
terest by hundreds of Ford work- Some of the newsmen couldn't The haste of the government to 
ers, was given a check by the local! understand how this woman, 43 get a legal decision to close down 
unit for $610.84. Another $112 years of age, born and raised in the} another opposition voice to the 
was collected at the meeting. | South, could have become such a} Cadillac government, follows hard 
Joe Morgan, president of the|/symbol of struggle against segrega-/ on the heels of the closing down of 
Cold Heading unit, said the col-|tion and jimcrow. the Daily Worker and Communist 
lection would be turned over to the; President Joe Morgan of Cold'Party offices. It also follows the 
Detroit NAACP. Other speakers to Heading unit told them the an-| continued harassment of the C.P. 
address the meeting were Hon. swer: “Negroes are just getting tired! and Daily Worker, whose bank ac- 
Wade McCree; Circuit Court|of being pushed stow” he said,|counts and assets are still under 
Judge, Rev. Charles A. Hill, can-|“and now they are beginning to do’ government seizure. 


didate for Congress, 15th Con- something about it.” ~ 

gressional District, and William) Mrs. Parks said that quite a few Negro Artists 

ohnson, recording secretary, F ord | whites in Montgomery are support-| _ : 

1 600, James Theriot, press} ing the Negro people's fight against Top Choiees 

relations officer for the unit, had | jimcrow, | 

Mrs. Parks and president Morgan} (Editor's note. This story was un- Of N ight Spot Set 

meet newsmen after her speech to| necessarily delayed in appéaring.: Negro artists ranked high 

the workers. We regret its lateness). _jamong the winners in the annual 

— Diners Club awards, which honor 
entertainers working in night clubs 
and similar centers. 


Among the winners were Lena 
Horne, stage, screen and night 
club star, who was named “The 
Best Cafe Singer of 1955;” Har 
iry Belafonte, of films -and televi- 
sion, who recently ended a hit na- 
tionwide tour in the stage show, 
“Two for Tonight,” was voted tops 
among male singers. Sammy Davis 
ijr., a man of countless talents, 
|was voted “Best Variety Artist.” 
Winners were picked out of a 
poll of newspaper columnists and 
editors of amusement pages. 
: . 


U. S. SENATOR-Pat McNamara’s brother, “Tom” McNamara 
of the Pipefitters Union, may be the next secretary treasurer of the 
Detroit Building Trades Council. : 


FIVE YEARS AGO some 5,000 DSR workers were employed 
on the city’s transit system. Today Mayor Albert Cebo has that 
slashed to a little over 2,000. How is that for speedup? — 


SOME MEMBERS of the City Council, we hear, would like 
to propose an menengnnes of the Detroit Police Department, and 
particularly the Woodward: Ave. precinct. 


, 


SOME 45 CASES of discrimination, 43 against employers, have 
been listed by the Michigan Fair Employment Practices Commis- 
sion. If you have a complaint of discrimination go to Cadillac 
Square Building, Cadillac Square, Detroit and file the complaint. 


SPECTATORS SHOCKED BY 
JOHN NOTO’S CONVECTION 


By Staff Correspondent ceived not a single vote, the state- 
| BUFFALO, N. Y. — The ver-|ment being whet he had not been 
‘dict of “Guilty” in John Noto’s'/Ousted for his political opinions, 
Smith Act vad cele something |"e#! or assumed, but. for conduct 
: ok oy a unbecoming an officer of a union. 
af a surprise to the lawyers re-| Immediately upon delivery of 
porters and photographers who0'the verdict and announcement of 
were awaiting the decision. The 


the appeal, Judge Harold P. Burke 

evidence and the caliber of the |called was tara tame seenecnell 
witnesses had suggested acquittal,/him then and there to five years, 
iso much so that one rey even 
Shead ol 


— 


Quality Food at Reasonable Prices 
DETROIT WORKMEN’S . 
COOPERATIVE RESTAURANTS 


First Branch: 2934 YEMANS 
Second Branch: 9238 JOSEPH CAMPAU 


Latest News; Pamphlets, Newspapers 


reporting on 


- 20th Congress, CPUSSR 


BERENSON BOOK STORE 


land in an unprecedented action 
asked Noto. if he wou the bail fram $10)000. to 
his aequittal statement 


time. 


ley, who had been 
the executive board 
sought reinstatement and an apol- 
ogy on the basis of his “patriotic 
. )eentribution to the trial. He re- 


: 
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Ohio Smith Act Appeal 


CLEVELAND.—The Ohio Smith Act fight, now entering the appeals stage, 1s do- 
so under the impact of a stepped-up attack by the McCarthyite elements in the Jus- 
Department. Fearful that the acquittal of five of the defendants ‘would undermine 


(continued attacks of Brownell and 


ing 
tice 
their entire frameup pattern, these 
elements have struck back furious- 
ly. This was reflected in the sav- 
age sentences meted out by Judge 
McNamee — sentences which run 
directly counter to the extreme 
reluctance of the jury to find any 
of the defendants guilty, as well as 
to. the present political climate 
generally. 

Defendants George Watt, Joseph 
Brandt, A: . Krchmarek, Martin 
Chancey and Frank MHashmall 
were given maximum five-year 
terms, and Lucille Bethencourt 
. was sentenced to 3% years. Espe- 


cially cruel was the five-year sen- 


tence for Hashmall, who recently 
completed a two-year stretch in 
the Ohio Penitentiary which, the 
Ohio Supreme Court | admitted, 
wus motivated by his political con- 
victions. 

So, glaring was this that Judge 
McNamee was impelled to make 
a sesture of leniency by suggesting 
that a motion be filed for mitiga- 
tion of Hashmall’s sentence. 

This motion he later summarily 
turned down. He also turned down 


iii ~——- > -- oo 


a similar motion for Mrs. Bethen- 


court wherein it was pointed out 
that although a minor Party offi- 
cial, she had been given a sentence 
exceeding that of Elizabeth Gurley 
Flynn and other national Party 
leaders. 

The courtroom atmosphere dur- 
ing the sentencing was distinctly 
different than during the trial. The 
judge refused to allow the defend- 
ants to read their pre-sentencing 
statements, and tried to bait and 
brow-beat them. 

* 


TODAY THE ATTACK con- 


tinues in the form of trying to pre- 
vent the defendants from obtain- 
ing adequate counsel for their 
appeal. With only a few weeks 
left in which to tile the 7,000- 
page trial record with the appeals 
court, they are still without coun- 
sel, Their plea to numerous Cleve- 
land attorneys to take the case has 
so far gone unanswered. 


The reason is not hard to find. 
The Cleveland Press stated it edi- 


torially when it warned that the 


em 


| BUCKEYE NOTES| 


MISSISSIPPL'S fightin 
been engaged in a tour of 
cluded in the teur were mass 
Youngstown, Toledo, Columbus 


physician, Dr. T. R. M. Howard, has 
Ohio cities during the past week. In- 


meetings in Dayton, Cincinnati, 
and Cleveland. 


The meetings were sponsored by the Cleveland Call & Post 
Public Atlairs Department and the Ohio Eisenhower League, ex- 
cept for the Youngstown meeting, which was sponsored by the 


local branch of the NAACP. 


Climaxing the tour is a final 


meeting in Cleveland on Sunday, 


April 22, at 3:30 p.m., to be held ni the Shiloh Baptist Church. 
* 

ACTIVELY PLUGGING for the reelection of GOP Senator 
George H. Bender is the Cadillac Cabinet’s treasury . secretary 
Ceorge M. Humphrey. At a Republican dinner in Cleveland on 
April 13, cailed for election of a Republican as the only way to 
help Eisenhower to carry out his policies. 

According to the newspaper reports, Bender “sat on the plat- 
form and beamed at the President's No. 1 Cabinet member's en- 


dorsement of his candidacy.” 
Humphrey's support is part 


of the Big Business drive to re- 


elect the anti-labor Senator Bender, for whom a $500,000 cam- 
paign kitty is being raised by Ohio industrialists. 
* 


‘THE RECENT death of Paul Bellamy, former editor of the 
Cleveland Plain Dealer, recalled to many the fact that he was the 


son of Edward Bellamy, famous 


utopian socialist of the last cen- 


tury and author of the book “Looking Backward.” 
As editor for many years of the leading organ of the Cleve- 
lancl group of financiers, the younger Bellamy’s political views had 


little in common with those of his distinguished father. 
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In Primary Race Pro-Labor S 


CLEVELAND. — An independ-| Two other labor candidates a 


ent Democratic slate ot labor and. 


pro-labor candidates for state leg- 
islature has emerged in the Cuy- 
ahoga County primary race. Back- 
ed by the Labor-Citizens League 
for Pro-Labor Democratic Candi- 
dates, the slate is headed by State 
Senator Joseph H. Avellone, well- 
known labor - liberal figure who 
was elected two years ago against 
the opposition of, the Democratic 
machine. 

Included in the group are the 
following labor candidates: 

For state senator: Joseph H. 
Avellone (AFT Local 279), Albert 
T. Ball (IUE Local 737). For state 
representative: Joseph J. Burns 
IAM Local 743), Sam D. Canitia 
Teamsters Local 436), Joseph 
Horvath (UAW Local 1047), Val- 
entine Cu (USA Local 1126), 
Samuel ulman (AFT Local 
279), William Turner (UAW Lo- 
cal L005). 


. Also included are the follow-|paign 


ing pro-labor candidates for state 
representative: Sheldon Clark, 
Norman Fuerst, John F. O'Brien, 
Francis D, Sullivan.. Avellone, 
Fuerst, cigs a deg are 
incumbents. The only Negro trade 

in the race is wie 


en ee 8 


late 


Walter W. Klein of the steelwork- 
ers and Frank E. Fagan of the 
teamsters — are officially endorsed 
by the Democratic Party. Klein 
ran as an endorsed candidate two 
years ago. He won in the prima- 
ries, but was defeated in Novem- 
ber. These candidates, it is be- 
lieved, may also be endorsed by 


the Avellone group. 


The slate is campaigning on a 
platform calling for higher work- 


endorsement by local unions. How- 
ever, in view of the: mounting in- 


men’s and unemployment benefits. 


adequate care for the aged, mental- 
ly ill and handicapped, a strong 
state FEPC, a state Wagner labor 
relations act, abolition of “right- 
to shirk” laws, and outlawing. of 


Hoover, following those of Tomp- 
kins, on attorneys defending Com- 
munists would make it impossible 
for defendants in | unpopular 
causes to secure legal counsel. 

The defendants have launched 
a campaign to obtain counsel for 
the appeal, ‘confident -that~ -the 
same deep community concern for 
Constitutional rights which en- 
abled them to obtain trial counsel 
will reassert itself now. 


all Negro elementa 


Supreme Court Ends 


Beegs ££ | . 
Hillsboro Segregation 
HILLSBORO, Ohio.—Segregation in Hillsboro’s schools 


is at long last on its way out. And it took nothing less than 
an order of the Supreme Court to do the trick. The center 


of the storm in this southern Ohio 


town of 4,500 white and 500 Ne- 
gro residents’ is a group of 24 
Negro youngsters and their par- 
ents. When the Suprenie Court 
first issued its desegregation, order, 
y school pupils 
attended the dilapidated, 90-year- 
old Lincoln School, while ‘all white 
upils attended the newer, much 
tter Webster and Washington 
Schools. . 
The Hillsboro school board re- 


They point to the continuing’, ,onded to the desegregation order 


public awakening to the threat to 
civil liberties, reflected in the lat- 
est Supreme Court decisions a 
especially in the amnesty cam- 
paign sponsored by Mrs. Eleanor 
Roosevelt, Norman Thomas, A. J. 
Muste and other prominent Amer- 
icans, 

To meet the appeals expenses, 


including legal fees, the Ohio Com-| - 


mittee for Smith Act Defendants 


jhas issued an appeal for funds. 


Contributions should be sent to 
9014 E. 105 St., Room 202, Cleve- 
land 6, Ohio. 


terest of steelworkers in the coming 


contract negotiations is indicated 
by the resolutions being sent in on 
contract demands. Typical of these 
is the set of resolutions adopted by 
Republic Local 1098. 


One resolution calls for an 
across-the-board wage _ increase 
with special consideration for the 
lowest-paid workers, a second for 
a GAW plan guaranteeing $65 a 
week, and a third for premium 
pay for Saturday and Sunday 
work. Especially significant is a 
resolution demanding equal op- 
portunity for all in apprenticeship 
training, | 

Others call for making seniority 
the tov consideration in layoffs 
and upgrading, for a 40-hour 
week seareanets for full payment 
of medical insurance by the com- 
pany, for elimination of the no- 
strike clause, and for negotiation 
of incentive rates. 
, ie 


Appealing Convictions 


- 


- 


= that this would be completed by 


school and housing segregation. | i 


A vigorous campaign is planned, 
including the distribution of large 
quantities of literature, sale of but- 
tons, a campaign dinner and other 
activities. 

A.serious obstacle in the cam- 
has been created by the de- 


cision of the AFL and CIO top 
bodies to make no endorsement in 


the primaries, and to permit no 


terest in the election of labor can- 
g iin trade union, 


wen sg! is. 


‘will win a: 


that the slate 


tenced to five years. Defendants 
feel that long sentences were 
reprisals for acquittal of five 


others who figured in same trial. | 


Lone woman defendant, Mrs, 
Lucille Bethencourt got 3% 


y 


Republic Local 
Lists Demands , | 


CLEVELAND:-—The intense in-{ 


‘by the token gesture of admitting 


to Webster 


14 Negro pupils 


nd| School. Lincoln School remained 


[segregation 


The battle has been a bitter one. 
U.S. District Judge John H. Druf- 


fel ruled against immediate integ- 


ration. When he was overruled by 
the appeals court, he refused to 
enforce its directive, that 
it would take an order of Su- 
preme Court to make him change 


his ‘mind. _ . 


“The Supreme Court order has 
finally “céme and Judge Druffel 
has been forced to act. The board 
has continued to delay admission 
a little longer, insisting that the 
24 Negro pupils must first take a 
series of tests to determine to 
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rigidly jimcrow. 

A group of Negro parents de- 
handed that Lincoln School be 
abandoned and that all Negro) 
pupils be assigned to the other 
schools. The board refused, plead-' 
ing, among other things, a lack of 
space in the white schools. | 

Thereupon, 18 Negro families 
refused to send their children to 
Lincoln School. They took them 
to Webster School morning after 
morning to be registered, and when 
they were refused admittance, 


they took them ome 


| 
| 


' 


THUS, for more than two years 
these children have been kept at 
home, where they: have been tutor- 
ed by some of their parents, and. 
by white Quakers from a nearby 
town. 
Meanwhile legal action was in- 
stituted. to compel desegregation, | 
and the battle began to see-saw 
back and forth in the federal 
courts. Forced to back down. from) 
its initial position, the school 
board announced that Washington 
School was to be enlarged and 


- 


September 1956. At that time, 
they stated, Lincoln School would 
be closed and its pupils integrated 
into the other schools, but not be- 


fore. This the Negro parents re- 
jected, insisting on immediate de- 
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which grades they should be as- 
signed. But it: is generally con- 
ceded that a very important vic- 
tory has been won against segre- 
gated schools, 


THE STRUGGLE has had 


many dramatic aspects. Among 
these was an attempt in mid-1954 
by Philip Patridge, then county 
engineer, to solve the problem b 

setting fire to Lincoln School. 
Partridge served 11 months in the 
Ohio Penitentiary for. this act, and 
is now out on parole. 


Recently, a qgampaign was 
launched by the Cleveland Press 
to withdraw state funds from the 
Hillsboro schools as long as seg- 
regation continued. Steps in this 
direction were initiated in the 
state board of education by Char- 
les P. Lucas, Negro beard mem- 
ber from the 2lst Congressional 
District, but these were blocked 

white board members. Lucas 
plans to pursue demands for an 
investigation of segregation in 


other. Ohio cities, 

On one point, all agree. Credit 
for the victory belongs above all 
to the Negro mothers of Hillsboro. 
A resolution of praise. for their 
heroic battle-was adopted by the 
Cleveland Branch of the NAACP 


at its latest meeting. — 
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The Worker Washington B u 


WASHINGTON.—The call to battle sounded on the first big elec- 
tion issue of the year last week when the President vetoed the farm bill 
and the Democrats. replied with a bitter attack that put the responsibility 
on the President himself...Among. Republicans the question is not whether the Presi- 


dent’s action improved:or hurt GOP election prospects, but how badly it hurt them. Par- 
ticularly depressed are the Senators and Congressmen from the midwest grain~ states 
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Socialism Is Here to Stay 


By JOSEPH NORTH? 


DESPITE all the hub- 
bub we have read in the 
newspapers about Khrus- 
chev's and Bulganin’s visit 
to London, it is, in the final 
analysis, the resumption of prac- 
tices kriown for millenia on this 
busy globe. There is nothing un- 
precedented, in the long run of 
man's __attairs, 
that two lead- 
ing spokesmen 
of one nation 
go to the capi- 
tal of another 
to talk trade. } 

They did that im 
in Nebuchand- 3 
nezzars time. 

Nevertheless 
there is some- 
thing momentous in this visit 


which is undergoing a scruitiny © 


rare even for these suspicion- 
filled times, As Jack Taitt said 
in the New York Herald-Tribune 
last Sunday concerning — the 
Anglo-Soviet talks, “The United 
States is a bit like the lodger, ear 
pressed to a thin partition, check- 
ing on the activities in the next 
room. May the ear listen well, 
and take counsel. 
* 

NOT that they will learn 

much that isn’t already known. 


The highest circles in the land, 


as recent issues of the New York 
Times and the Herald-Tribune 
illustrate, are agog with the 
knowledge. 


Socialism, ‘one can virtually 


is here to stay. Socialist industry, 
the papers are writing, has roar- 
ed forward at such a pace since 
the ravages of World War Il 
were repaired, that the USSR is 
now entering the markets of the 
world, as buyer and seller, pos- 
sessed of a formidable line of 
goods and an ample pocketbook. 


Michael Hoffman, one of the 
Times most canny observers of 
the world market said the so- 
cialist lands, the USSR chiefly, 
but the others as well, “can buy 
food and cotton to raise levels of 
consumption and be blessed, al- 
beit rt by every minis- 
ter of agriculture in surplus rid- 
den western countries. ... .” 

* 

THE nations where the social- 
ist order is established can, Hoff- 
man notes, “use almost any raw 
material or food product that 
Egypt, Brazil, Palestine or Cey- 
lon can produce. The growing 
capacity for the manufacture of 
machinery, transport equipment, 
entire plants and laboratories and 
power installations makes it cer- 
tain that the Soviet Union and 
her industrialized satellites can, if 
they choose, pay for steadily 
greater imports of food and raw 
materials.” | 


If Hoffman wants to use the 
beeen ee a hy alfaie. 
arguerite Higgins adds, in t 
Tribune, April 9, that the Soviet 


has offered “to absorb such prod- 


ucts as Lebanese fruits, Turkish 


wheat, Iranian wool and tobacco 


and hides, to name a few ex- 
amples. | 

| : | ' Add to these indisputable 
hear them saying to oné another, '’: facts, 


cts, the ‘reality, as the Alsop 


brothers \have pointed out, that 
a recently-returned contingent of 
British steel industrialists report- 
ed that the socialist steel indus- 
try, is, in its median, equal to the 
two best British mills, and add, 
too that a Texas oil corporation 
is buying drills that surpass any- 
thing that capitalist technology 
can produce, and add to that the 
fact that the number of socviulist 


where the effects of the farm 
depress‘on are being felt in a 
sharp decline-in local business. 

On the eve of the veto mes-- 
sage, for example, every single | 
member of-the Republican state 
administration in North Dakota 
wired’ tae’ President asking that 
he sign the®farm bill. Also on 
the eve of the veto, the Na- 
tional Grange, second largest 
national farm organization, 
which previously had not been 
committed to the full farm bill, 
and still differs on individual 
features, called for its enact- 
ment. 

Rep. Wint Smith, Kansas Re- 
a saying out loud what 
-his colleagues are — 
under their breaths, declare 
that the yeto could cost his 
party 15 congressional seats in 
the elections. S 


WORRIED presidential ad- 
visers and speech writers are 
apparently of two minds on how 
to handle the post-veto situa- 
tion. One school of thought be- 
lieves it can be done with high 
sounding platitudes about the 
individual, government, pros- 
perity, cooperation, courage, 
and the like. In the prepared 
text of the President's Tuesday 
night speech to send off the 
GOP. campaign, which resound- 
ed with these pious generalities, 
there wzs no mention Of the 
farm bill. 

Some last minute. doubts on 
this line of operation compelled 
the President to inject at the 
outset of his speech a reference 
to the veto. In an off-the-cuff 
statement he noted that a Cali- 
fornian had written him criti- 
cizing the veto. The President 
said he might answer the let- 
ter-writer some day, and lee it 
go at that. 

The other school of thought — 
wants to handle the problem with 
mirrors or rubber checks. The 
mirror technique was used in the 
veto message which sought to turn 
the attention of the farmers from 
the fact that they were being @ons 
out of 90 per cent of parity, by 
(Continued on Page 13 ) 
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T-Men Retain Hold 


On Our Lifelines 


AS WE WRITE THIS, the U.S. Treasury Depart-— 
ment still has its Damoclean sword poised over our heads 
as a result of its lawless tax seizure. Our operating income — 


is still in danger of further 


- seizure, and we cannot negoti- 


ate checks. We have managed 
to continue publishing mainly 
through the contributions re- 
ceived in our behalf by the 
Emergency Committee for a 
Free Press. 

We are set to-go to court 
early next week in an effort to 
force the T-men to lift the 
“ieopardy- assessment’ on our 
assets and income while the fab- 
ricated tax levy against us goes 
to the tax courts. 


Meanwhile, evidence of the 
fraudulent character of the T- 


Men’s case continues to pile up. 


A 1952 lettce in our files sign- 


ed by the thea Director of In- | 
ewrtial Revens*, informed us— 


that our mcome tax statement 


for 1950 had been examined 
and “the eonclusion has been 
reached that it should be ac- 
cepted as filed.” 


* 


IN 1950, THE WORKER had 
the same deficits, the same con- 
tributions, the same loans, the 
same sales of bundles as it had 
in 1951 and 1952 and 1953. The 
Director of Internal Revenue 
did not question them in 1950. — 
Suddenly, his successor decides 
to question them ~ and, | 
any adjudication in the 
courts or the appeals : 
of the Treasury Departm 
(Continued on Page 13 ) 
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‘NAACP Seeks Bi-Partisan 
- Action on Civil Rights 


WASHINGTON. In an attempt to forestall partisan-inspired sniping between Re- 
publicans and Democrats, the National Association for the Advancement of Colored Peo- 
ple last week renewed its plea for immediate bipartisan action to ensure civil rights legisla- 


tion being adopted at this session. 

An NAACP spokesman said that 
the organization wanted a “good 
program’ regardless of the source. 
In search for such a program, he 
indicated, the NAACP had refrain- 
ed from committing itself to 
specific bills to the exclusion of 
_ others. 

in a separate statement Roy 
Wilkins, NAACP executive secre- 
. uy, warned against permitting use 

the Administration bills “as an 
excuse to delay prompt action on 
pending civil rights measures, 
some of which have already re- 
ceived committee approval.” 

A gangup by Dixiecrats and Re- 
publicans has postponed until next 
Tuesday, at the earliest, action by 
the House judiciary commiitee on 
the civil rights bills now before it. 


The 14.to 13 vote by which the 
Celler Bill (HR 627) and the Ad- 
ministration’s Keating Bill (HR- 
10579) were sent to a subcommit- 
tee for study could block any civil 
rights legislation coming out of 
the committee, if the margin per- 
sists. 

The gangup canbe defeated 
within : the committee if Reps. 
Emanuel Celler (D-NY) and Ken- 
neth Keating {R-NY) majority and 
minority spokesmen take aci‘on, 

The committee, it is true, is se- 
riously, afflicted with Dixiecrats, 
but the margin of northern Repub- 
licans and Democrats is sufficient 
to force the reactionary bloc back | 
on its heels. 

There are 10 Republicans and 
eight northern Democrats. Of these 
18, Rep. Francis Walter (D-Pa) 
chairman of the House UnAmer- 
ican Committee, made the motion 
by which the bills were sent to the 
subcommittee. The remaining sev- 
enteen however are sufficient to 
report out a bill from the 3l-man 
, committee. 

The participation of some Re-| 
publicans in the delaying action 

ompts the question here as to 

w vigorously the administration 
leaders in the House are pressin 
for action on the Keating bill. 

The nl ih nga are a 


leads to the suspicion that Attor- 
ney General Herbert Brownell, 
who advanced the proposals for 
the administration, is not anxious 
to get anything adopted. This 
would maintain the administra- 
tion’s alliance with the Dixiecrats. 


The situation now demands the 
sharpest pressure on the commit- 
tee members so that a bipartisan 
majority can be lined up against 
the Dixiecrats and the queer-acting 
Republicans. 

Because of uncertainty over the 


House is understood to be with- 
holding action on the bipartisan 
discharge petitions introduced by 
Reps. James Roosevelt (D-Calif.) 
and Charles Brownson (R-Ind.). 
These discharge petitions, H. Res. 
440 and H. Res. 441, would bring 
the Celler bill to the floor of the 
House, by-passing the Rules Com- 
mittee, if 218 Congressmen sign it. 

In the Senate, pressure of civil 
rights forces has compelled Sena- 
tor James O. Eastland (D-Miss.) to 
announce that the Judiciary com- 
mittee which he heads will sched- 
‘ule hearings on all. civil rights now 
before it. 

Foremost among these are the 
four bills reported to the commit- 


outlook the civil rights bloc in: the’ 


|tomey General to institute a civil] — 
action against these who violate |c'sscrimination. 


tee * its constitutional rights sub- 
committee, headed by Senator 
Thomas ©. Hennings (D-Mo.). 

Civil rights advocates, realizing 
that Eastland has not changed his 
spots, do notuexpect him to make 
easy the sage of any legislation. 
The date of the hearings has not 
been set, nor is their any indica- 
tion of how prolonged they are 
to be. 

* 

THE MAIN features of the bills 
now in the House justiciary com- 
mittee are; 


RIGHT TO VOTE: The Celler 
Bill (HR 627) establishes penalties 
for violations of the right to vote; 
makes possible civil suits by the 
injured party or the Attormey 
General. 

The Keating (Administration) 
bill (HR 10425) authorizes the At-| 


or plot against the civil rights of 
another. 

CIVIL) RIGHTS Protection: 
The Celler Bill establishes penalties 
for persons who deprive, or 
conspire to deprive, another per-|T 


|would authorize the Attorney Gen-' 


THE AMALGAMATED 
Clothing Workers has ~ present- 
ed shirt and other coiton gar- 
ment manufacturers with a de- 
mand for a raise of 12.5 cents 


an hour apd for some improve- 
ments in. the insurance and re- 


fecting 100,000 workers, follows 
recent opening of- negotiations 
with the empl ers of 150,000 
clothing workers for a 15-cent 
raise. ~ 

* 

A COMPROMISE on the 
“only really controversial issue” 
before the convention of the 
Mine, Mill and Smelter Work- 
ers resulted in the resignation of 
Maurice Travis and Clinton 
Jencks from the union’s. staff. 
However, the Mine-Mill con- 
vention voted fullest support of 
their legal battles in appealing 
convictions and heavy prison 


"sentences for alleged falsifica- 


tions of Taft-Hartley affidavits. 


* 

THE “BATTLE of the Beach,” 
the all-out struggle to unionize 
Miami and Miami Beach resort 
hotels, moved into its second 
vear April 13. Nine hotels have 
been signed up and a newly or- 
ganized local of 5,000 mem- 
bers is now in existence, the 
largest local union in Florida 
and one of the largest in the 
South. 
- * 

THE UNITED Auto Work- 
ers has donated $10,000 to the 
12,000 Machinists on strike for 
the ninth week at four Repub- 
lic Aviation plants on Long Is- 
Bad N.Y; A 


GEORGE MEANY, AFL-CIO 
= resident, held a brief, unpub- 
icized meeting with Oren Lee 
Stanley, resident of the 140,- 
000-member National Farmers 
Organization, while in Missouri 
for an AFL-CIO merger con- 
vention. Stanley told newsmen it 
was a “get-acquainted” session 
and that _FO and AFL-CIO 
“had_a long way to go as far 
as affiliation is concerned.” 


* 

CONCERN of labor with au- 
tomation was shown in a spe- 
cial conference in Pittsburgh 
sponsored by the Labor Educa- 
tion Council and the VU. of 
Penn. The Trainmen News, 
weekly paper of the Brother- 
hood of Railroad Trainmen, 
headlines: “Automation Is Key 
to Better Living—BUT—Labor 
Must See That Planning Now 
Prevents Suffering of Workers.” 


* 

NATION’S railroad unions 
warned that a new bill spon- 
sored by Rep. Howard Smith in 
Congress aimed at validating 


) 
The Keating Bill (HR 10427) 


eral to institute civil action against 
violators of civil rights, or those} 
— conspire against the civil 
ts of another. 


son of civil rights, and makes the 
violator subject to a civil suit. It 
establishes penalties for acts af 


GHTS DEFINED: The Cel- 
er bill défines the content of civil | 


(Continued on Page 13) 
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tirement plans. The demand, af- — 


state sedition laws is “a wolf in 
sheep's clothing” e hitting 
at the whole labor movement. 
Labor, weekly paper of these 
unions, headlines the issue: 
“Fight Looms Over Bill to 
Wreck Federal Labor Laws. 
Sedition Decision Used As Mask 
for AnwtUnion Drive.” 
* 

INTERNATIONAL Lon g- 
shoremen’s and Warehousemen’s 
Union. announced the signing 
of a pact for 16,000 sugar work- 
ers on Hawaii covering 27 plan- 
tations, thus averting a strike. 
Earlier this year, the ILWU 
reached an agreement with pine- 
apple growers. The two-year 
sugar pact provides for a 6-cent 
pay increase starting March 1, 
1957, and other benefits. 

* 

THE AFL-CIO ‘have now 
merged in Tennessee, Missouri 
Louisiana and Arkansas, which 
was the first to take place. Seven 
more states and one territory 
have announced plans for mer- 
ger conventions between now 
and August. They are Arizona, 
Montana, Vermont, Colorado, 
Virginia, Wyoming, Gregim and 
Puerto Rico. 

* 

NATIONAL Maritime Union 
put before the shipowners de- 

mands for raises running from 6 
to 10 percent with the highest 
ratings peti ig the biggest per- 
centage boost. The wage reopener 
deadline affecting directly 22.,- 
000 unlicensed seamen on 550 
ships is June 15. The pact would 
set a pattern for a total of 
about 40,000 seamen under 
NMU contract. 

* 


NEGOTIATIONS were broken 
off in the second week of the 
strike of 8,000 unionists in 
Macy's, world’s largest depart- 
ment , store and biggest profi- 
maker in the retail industry. A 
mass ClO-sponsored rally was 
held Friday in a new move to 
rally all-out labor and_ public 
support. Outcome of strike is 
seen as crucial for all AFL-CIO 
organizing plans in nation’s 
largely unorganized department 


stores. 
* 


AFL-CIO Westinghouse 
vent Siotged tiie Ak ope 
p su rt 
to the 6,000 Westinghouse tur 
bine strikers at Lester, Pa., who 
are members of the unaffiliated 
United Electrical Union. ‘The 
members .of Local 107, UE, 
have been out over six months 
over company's effort to change 
over from incentive to day rates 
with a built-in wage cut of some 


20 percent. 


national Longshoremen's Associa- 
tion. 

Meany’s move followed a three- 
hour meeting with Dave Beck, 
president of the IBT, at which it 
was reported a number of issues 
were raised raising questions on 


AFL-CIO _ constitution. Among 
them is also the charge of the 
Brewery workers that IBT is 
raiding them,. Presumably, the pact 


zi between the Western conference 


of the IBT and the Mine, Mill and 
Smelter workers dye ol like the 


minimum civil rights program and. 
are; to xo Stites 


ILA was be AFL-CiO 


tobe determined by the 


. 
. 


the union’s compliance with the}be 


council. 


THE AFL-CIO council has 
power to suspend a union and rec-. 
ommended expulsion to the next 
convention. Ouster of the IBT, the 
largest union with 1,500,000 mem- 
‘bers running across almost all in- 
dustries, would amount to a serious 
split in labor ranks and undoing 
much of what the merger conven- 
tion achieved last December. 

There was some hope that the 

power between Meany 
and Beck Bates subside, recently 


tconference have the ‘autonomous 


be 


ote wT in 2 Hoole Seuded Informed | 


bar a projected loan of $400,000 
to the ILA. Meany had at first 
raised his threat against the IBT 
on the basis of that loan. The IBT 
insists, however, that its regional 


right to énter into mutual assistance 
cts with any union they choose. 
Beck says that a council meeti 
|had on * artis occasions ass 
him such pacts would not be a 
violation of the constitution. 
Meany now says that any form 
of recognition of a union ex 
by. the AFL or CIO,.is a violation, 


led] ikely *y 


Meany-Beck Rift Snags Organizing Drive 


THE THREAT of expulsion grew more serious for the International Brotherhood of; 
Teamsters as George Meany summoned a special meeting of the AFL-CIO executive coun- 
cil for May 1 in Washington to take up the union’s mutual assistance pact with the Inter- 


a 


latest move as a result of encour- 
jagement by the JBT’s retreat. He 
ey feels that ~— is his 

we to settle scores 
with Beck. . 


WHATEVER the outcome, the 
effect of the power struggle has 
been to steer attention away from 
the much talked, of plans for or- 
direct t the unorganized and to 

anc Rane font 
possibility t 
See would again be thrown into 


mo raidin 
| The IBT's s Teader fel strong 


and act ly, They are not 


meek in a showdown 


and. they have a powerful influ- 


view: said § 


ence, in most atest union centers. — 
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CHICAGO. — Six thousand Chi-\the Negro liberation. struggle in 

cagoans, who gathered at mass | the South, financial aid and legisla- 
rallies here last week; sparked ative pressure behind. civil rights 
renewal of the campaign for aid_to bills in Congress; 
— ) The large rallies: were a thun- 
dering protest alse a t the fact 
that “Negroes still dare not walk 
the streets of Trumbull Park,” as 
Chicago NAACP president Wil- 
loughby Abner pointed out. 

“Fifty thousand Negroes _ in 
Montgomery are walking for free- 
dom,” declared the Rev. Ralph D. 
Abernathy at a giant rally in the 
Coliseum sponsored by the Chica- 
go branch of the National Asso- 
ciation for the Advancement of 
Colored People. 


A pledge that this fight will be 
carried on “until victory” was also 
‘made here by Dr. Martin Luther 
King at a large meeting in Rocke- 
ahr feller Chapel on the University of 

sistence upon payment of delin-|made available at Bérnard’s office'Chicago Campus, arranged by the 


uent income tax. Alth th ‘Chi He - : 
awe, upon = Bn ss arp hp Pete adison St., Hoom a ag Fs ae a af Re CHICAGO.—A series of “provo- lor the are: April 29, Charles Davis 


given other individuals by accept- Many Chieagoans have been so te cative public discussions” on Sun- a the Chicago poses cond Ping 
ing a mere fraction of the amount impressed with this letter that they BOTH mini d ni has b announced Chicago Have a Responsibility in 
ministers are leaders of G#Y Cvenings has been announce 3 5 ae 
due, they have not seen fit to do' have ordered copies to distribut e tha. - Mlomiies nf ti So seats a by the ‘Chicago Brinch of tie “ ee : og - Sam- 
eee J ce Louis case. _ |to their friends. Typical of the ment and have been indicted for|National Association for the Ad- “Historical ietiiaed aa the wows 
Various sportcasters have point-.comments from other parts of the! thei, part in the struggle to end 1S 


ed up this inequality in dealing|country was one letter from Hol-|the abuses against Negro ceiedita mae of Colored Reople cn Negro Protest”; May 13, Malcolm 


with the tax situation. They re-|land Roberts, director of the Cali- gers jthe topic, “The Negro at the Po-| Sharp, U. of C. professor of law, 
o.'fornia L School in San Fran-| ’ litical’ Crossroads. Legal Aspects of the Turmoil 
mind the “Internal Revenue De-/fornia "Labor Schoo! in San iran" The 5,000 persons who gather- The weekly sessions, all to be|Around Civil Rights”; May 20, 


partment that during World War Cisco, who ordered copies. “Yout| eq in the Coliseum participated in , 

II Joe Louis staked his champion- open letter is gf ge Robert! an impressive hour - long prayer! re at Pees oe eee peu: irene ae, manele 
ship in a benefit bout, the govern-| wrote to Bernard, F , secret meeting, conducted by a score of 8 ta 8 a ee ee - in University, “Labor, the South and 
ment receiving all the proceeds, |should be distributed by the mil: leading Negro and white ministers. April 22, with Kermit Eby Dolitical Civil Rights,” May 27, Chicago 


This unprecedented and_ gallant lions.” They heard R Wilki : 
| y hear oy ilkins, | ..: eemeret pondent Ethel 
gesture si a member of a dis- NAACP secretary, appeal for “the! or Chines, leedina ie edn “The World Colonial Re- 


¢riminated minority group Loukas Endorsed by use of the great weapon available! nen * 
heralded far and wide. to us here in the North, paliticd <o shedabd scatintee eeeenren vial 


In addition,. Joe Louis tireless-- Demos and IVI saa : : = = 
Packing Union Plans Expanded 


basis that “the witch might. do 
| ‘Wilkins declared: “In Montgom- 
ery, one little woman, Rosa Parks, © 
had the nerve to tell a bus driver, 
I wont move.’ Do we have the 


nerve to tell a political party, ‘I 
which can choke us all, whether, will move niy en an if you wont 
we live in Illinois or Mississippi.”}do something t that rotten 

* mess in the South?’ ” 

WHILE his criticism of the| The Coliseum meeting here 
‘Democrats was well received, Wil-' marked a significant joining of the 
kins’ speech was considered by/|labor and church movements here 
many here as being strongly “pro-| in the struggle for civil rights. 
Republican.” He suggested that' Large sums were added to the col- 
Negro voters “swap the known’ lection for aid to the Montgomery 
‘Devil (Democrats) for the suspect-' boycott by churches and by local, 
ed witch (Republicans),” on the/!unions. 


‘NAACP SUNDAY FORUMS TO 
DISCUSS NEGRO, POLITICS 


action.” . 2 > ae 

Wilkins Jambasted opponents of 
civil rights in the two major poli- 
tical parties, declaring that “we 
can have something to say about 
the oan? that made Sen. James O. 
Eastlan 


chairman of a committee 


The Readers’ Column will ap- 
pear as a regular feature of the Il- 
linois Worker. Kindly address the 
Illinois Worker, 36 West Randolph 
Street, Room 806, Chicago, Illi 
nois 


Louis D ded 
Dear Editor — 


It is tragic that Joe Louis, the 
most colorful and exciting figure in 
boxing history since Jack Demp- 
sey should, at this time, be forced 
into the wrestling profession® a 
profession for which he has neith-| 
er the desire, aptitude nor thespian 
ability. 

3 His decision is prompted by the 
Internal Revenue Department’s in- 


ff * 
Bernard Prints ‘Open 


Letter’ on Racism 


CHICAGO.—An open letter ex- 
pressing the hard-hitting views of 
a white citizen of Chicago on 
racism has attracted a widespread 
response. 

The letter, written by former 
Congressman John T. Bernard, 
deals with the Dixiecrat offensive 
‘against civil rights. As Bernard| 
put it, “I feel that it’s high time 
to say something about these un- 
invited defenders of my ‘racial 
superiority .” 

Reprinted as an attractive bro- 
chure, the open letter has been 


; 


| 


; 


’ 


A 


_— 


Was 


ly toured the country, promoting| “James Loukas IVI endorsed 
the sale of War Bonds, soliciting| candidate for state representative 
contributions of much - needed!in Albany Park's 18th District, 
blood. His unenviable reward from'also won top spot for the Demo- 
our government will prove to mil-'cratic- nomination. Loukas was not 
lions of colored peoples abroad;the organization candidate agreed 
that the gratitude of our govern-|to by Democratic ward commit- 


ment is short-lived if the benefac-| 
tor is a Negro. 
—Wilhelmina Vandervries. 
* 


Cult of Individual 
To the Editor: 


Talk about the “cult of the in- 


dividual!” Most of us progressives’ 


have been active members of that 
cult. 

I am ashamed now when I think 
of how arrogantly I- dealt with 
many of my friends in the fur 
trade where I work. 

We have a snobbish attitude to- 
ward people and we like to tell 
them they are confused. Who was 
. confused about Stalin, about the 
pam doctors, about the trials? 

ow the truth comes out. 

| FOR. 


+ 


On Stalin’s Role 


Dear. Editor: 


While the Daily Worker staff 
criticizes itself for having printed 
Stalin’s @rticles in full, it is com- 
pounding the error by devoting so 
much space to its conjectures 
about the current leadership. If 
Russia seeks to belittle Stalin’s 
role, must we follow suit? Who 


knows? In a year or two, the pres- 


ent leadership may admit ITS er- 
ror in 1956. 

In checking as to whether Sta- 
lin was egotistical, tyrannical, etc., 


perhaps William Z. Foster or Eu- 


gene Dennis should go over the 
texts of Stalin’s last speeches. 
They certainly would not be over- 

by . personalities and we 
could settle the issue once and for 
- all.—Skeptical. 


Efforts for 


CHICAGO.—Beginning with Ia- 
bor booths at the county fairs this) 
summer, Illinois unions have plans, 
for making a more vigorous ap-' 
peal for labor-farmer unity and, 
|cooperation, especially in poiltical 
action. 

The United Packinghouse Work- 


teemen of the 39th and 40th 
wards. He had the support of the; 
A7th ward organization only a 
small part which is in the 13th 
district. 

Loukas and Nathan: Kaplan, 
who also won nomination, a opt-| 
ed a forthright program on a num- 
ber of key issues. Both candidates 
called for repeal of the Broyles 
‘Oath Law and urged enactment) 
of civil rights legislation in the 
state. 


* 

THE most extensive coalition of 
liberal, Negro and labor forces in 
'the primaries was seen in the 
‘campaign of Abner J. Mikva tor 
‘state representative in the 23rd 
‘district. 

For the first time, there was the 
most extensive working together 
of Negro trade unionists with IVI, 


CHICAGO. — Chicago’s second 
Smith Act trial, that of Max Weiss, | 
opens here on Monday, May 14, 
in behalf of Mikva who was chal-|\under _ circumstances much 
lenging the two regular candi- changed since the Claude Light- 
dates chosen by the Democratic ar- foot trial of a year ago. 
ganization and was able to win the} The U.S. Supreme Court has 
independent support of over 350/agreed to review the Lightfoot 
active campaign workers, Negro|and Junius Scales convictions un- 
and white. Mikva won election'der the so-called membership 


‘with the highest vote. 
How T-Men Looted 


A militant labor candidate, Ar- 
vid Shets, was nominated as one Worker Off Sains 
(Continued from Page 16) 


of the two Democratic candidates 
was no other case in which proper- 


for state representatives in the 

39th (Rock Island) District. Sheets , 
ty was being seized without any 

previous notification being given 


is president of the farm equip- 
ment UAW Farmall plant local. 

to those who allegedly owed back 
taxes, 


| 


’ 
; 


Like Mikva, Sheets had fo chal- 
lenge the choices of the reg- 
ular Democratic organization. He 
chacona they were by-passing la- 
bor candidates and insisted that 
the Democratic Party heed labor's 
proposals on issues and on candi- 
dates. 


* 

SUCH special treament was re- 
served only for The Worker which 
was forced to surrender its of- 
fices without the slightest prior, 
claims or demands or charges of 


ietieatiite 


_" 


—_ 
eraaS> 5 


Fr =. 
lye 22 


Refreshments 


1. Proceeds to help Lil and family visit Gil Green, and to set 
Donation 3% 


summer Camp Fund for Smith 
‘Sponsor: Politieal Victims Welfare 


to our 


ANNUAL MOTHER’S DAY “EVENING” 
FRIDAY, MAY Il 
MIDLAND HOTEL, 172 W. ADAMS 


tax irregularity. 

Regardless. of the merits of the 
tax claims against the Daily| 
Worker in New York and against 
the Communist Party, there were 
actually no such claims against 
the Illinois Edition of The Worker 
which operates the offices here as 
a separate partnership. 

In spite of that fact, Luippold 
padlocked the offices here. Two 


Inv ted 


Entertainment |i here was completely illégal, Luip- 


See New Factors 


In Weiss Trial 


and. the Daily Worker under al- 


bs 


weeks after documentary proof was) 
submitted showing that the seizure) 


old reopened the offices here, re- 
cae them in a wrecked ; and 


looted condition,. without so 


Act family 
Committee. 


as an apology. 


much, 


arm - Labor Unity 

ers in this district has already for-| 
mulated its plans which includes 
a team of at least eight union 
ple who will tour the fairs which 
run from July 4 until after Labor 
Day. 

The UPWA is also seeking to 
work out -.with the United Aute 


Workers a joint sponsorship of a 
TV program from a. Peoria station 
which would appeal directly to 
farmers in central Illinois. 

AT the UPWA District 1 con- 
vention in Milwaukee, there wis 
approval of an expanded program 
presented by Sophie Kosciolowski, 
chairman of the Farm-Labor Com- 
mittee. 


She said that the union was 
able to work out a much more ex- 
tensive program in Wisconsin 
which is part of the District I area. 
Mrs, Sociolowski explained that 
this was due largely to the fact 
that the Wisconsin CIO has a 
clause of the Smith Act. It was on f4rm-labor program in which the 
this basis that a postponement UPWA participates, whereas the 
was asked in the Weiss trial which| Illinois CIO has no such program. 
is to be based on the same section} The UPWA convention asked 
of the law. the union's two members on the 

However, Judge William Camp-' Illineis CIO Executive Board to 
bell denied the motion for a con-| US¢ their influence and introduce 
tinuance. The Weiss trial is to be-| * PFOgt@m on the state level where- 
gin in his court at 9:30 a.m., May by a statewide farm-labor con- 
14. ference could be called this year 
and whereby TV and ‘radio pro- 

ams can be sponsored to formu- 
ate the farmer-worker alliance.” 

* 

CLOSER relations with farmers 
have been urged by CIO locals in 
many parts of the state, partic- 
ularly in the Quad-Cities area, 
where farm equi t workers 
have been hit by layoffs due to 
the continuing farm. crisis. 


* 

TO counteract the improving 
atmosphere for civil liberties 
throughout the VU. S&., Attormey 
General Herbert Brownell and the 
Eisenhower Administration have 
taken a number of steps in an ef- 
fect to rekindle the McCarthyite 
hysteria of a few years ago, 
include additional recent Smith 
Act arrests and the seizure of the 
offices of the Communist Party 


leged tax claims. 

Nevertheless, the Weiss trial. is 
expected to provide a basis for 
presenting the real meaning of 
Communist Party membership in 
a more sober and factual way than 
was possible in previous 


CHICAGO.—Carl Marzani, an 
editor of the Liberty Book Club, 
will be the main speaker at the 
May Day rally in Chicago on 
Sunday, April 29, 2:30 p.m. 


| 


Many new develo 
in the U.S. and well as on 
ternational scene, are 
be positive factors in t 
trial, wads gy 


A. SO eee 3 
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$15,000 TO 


FIGHT BACK! 


IN OPENING the 1956 Press Fund Drive, it is doubly certain 
that our readers and supporters will understand the. importance of 


this appeal. 


We have survived another attack on our paper. The U. S. 
Department of Treasury has been forced to release its fascist-like 


seizure of our offices. 


This victory was won through the widespread reaction against 
this raid and through the staunch support of our paper's friends 


through these trying weeks. 


But we are still in a fight and we know it. At no time in recent 
years has it been so clearly dramatized that our popes is struggling 
for its life against the discredited McCarthyites who still maintain 


their power in Washington. 


Now, we have the next tasks: (a) insuring the life of the Illinois 
Edition of The Worker through the coming year; (b) helping the na- 
tional Emergency Committee for a Free Press to fight the govern- 
ment’s continuing attempt to suppress our paper through false tax 


claims and other means. 


The minimum requirement for us in this Illinois area is $15,000, 
to be raised in the next eight weeks. 

The spontaneous influx of. funds from our friends so far is 
encouraging. But of course $15,000 is a sum that will not be raised 
without the most careful preparation and organization in every com- 
munity and among every shop group. 3 

It is important that all money raised be sent or brought to the 
offices of the Illinois Edition of The Worker, 36 W. Randolph St., 
Room 806, Chicago 1, IIl. 


William Sennett and Carl Hirsch go over the wreckage of The 


Worker offices in Chicago. 


OFFICIAL VANDALISM 


T-Men Looted 
Worker Offices 


By CARL HIRSCH 

CHICAGO. — The full ugly 
story of the illegal seizure of the 
offices of The Worker here is yet 
to be told. 

It will take its place historic- 
ally alongside of the attack on 
Elijah Lovejoy’s Abolitionist pa- 
per at Alton, Ill., and the other 
shameful incidents of the sup- 
pression of freedom of the press 
in Illinois. 

Under the direction of D. J. 
Luippold, acting director of the 
Bureau of Internal Revenue in 
Chicago, agents followed up the 
raid and seizure of March 27 
with these illegal acts: 

® They ransacked the offices 
of the iMlinois Edition of The 
Worker, carrying back to their 
offices cartons of records and 
documents, 

® Supposedly carrying out a 


its documents which would have 
shown this raid to be illegal, 
used the tax claim as pretext for 
ransacking the Modern Book 
Store which is located in an- 
other building. 


WHILE all this was going on, 
a contrasting story was being 
told in the Chicago newspapers 
about the activities of Luippold 
and the man whose place he is 
temporarily occupying as head 
of the Chicago Internal Revenue 
Service, Ernest J. Sauber. 

The case of Sauber is current- 
ly in the hands of the. federal 
grand jury here. Sauber was 
suspended in connection with the 
U. S. tax claims against a large 
corporation, the Shotwell Candy 
Company. 

Sauber has been charged no 
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THE WORKER, SUNDAY, APRIL 22, 1956 


Editor Louis ‘Burgess wrote ia 
the East Bay Labor Journal April 
6 that the Eisenhower adminis- 
tration was “departing from Amer- 
ican custom’ in ocking the 
Daily Worker. The Journal is the 
official publication of the Alameda 
County Central Labor Council. 
v 


rimary Vote Reveals 


Independent Current — 


By WILLIAM SENNETT | 


CHICAGO.—Important inde- 
ent currents were reflected 


in a number of congressional and 


state representative races in last 


week’s Illinois primary election. 

Frank Sulewski, Independent 
Voters of Illinois (ADA). 10th 
Ward chairman, rolled up 13,000 
votes in a strong bid for the 
Democratic nomination for Con- 
gress in the Fourth District. His 
opponent, Michael Hinko, the 
Democratic organization and 
also labor’s choice, campaigned 
on an almost identical program 
to that of Sulewski and won 
with 20,000 votes. 


In the 10th Congressional Dis- 
trict, Marvin (Curly) Lore, 
UAW-CIO international repre- 
sentatives won nomination as a 
result of the decisive work un- 
dertaken by the CIO-PAC pre- 
cinct apparatus organized in the 
community. . 

- 
THE reluctance of workers 


to enter the Republican primary 
in any significant numbers led 


to the defeat of Lawrence 
Stickell, labor-endorsed candi- 
date in the 19th Congressional 
District around Rock Island. But 
Stickell, who took a strong stand 
for peace, co-existence with the 
Soviet Union and for labor's de- 
mands, received over 10,000 
votes to 15,000 for incumbent 
Congressman Robert Chiper- 
field. Another labor-backed can- 
didate, Martin P. Sutor, won the 
Democratic nomination and will 
oppose Chiperfield in Novem- 
ber. | : 

Growing pressures of the Ne- 
gro people for saree represen- 
tation were reflected in the in- 
crease of from six to eight Ne- 
gro state representatives who are 
now assured of election. How- 
ever, Virgil Calvert, a Negro 
candidate for state representa- 
tive in East St. Louis, lost his bid 
for the Democratic nomination, 

* 

ON Chicago's North Side, 
Mrs. Esther Saperstein, chair- 
man of IVI’s 49th Ward, was 
first in a field of 13 candidates 
for the two Democratic nomina- 


tions for -state representative. 
Mrs. Saperstein received 19,000 
votes to about 14,500 each for 
her two nearest rivals. 

Mrs. Saperstein proposed a 
vigorous program for the state 
legislature including a strong 
position on civil rights, civil 
liberties, taxation, labor's rights 

Because she was endorsed by 
Mayor Daley and his faction of 
the Democratic Party opposing 
Ward Committeman Frank Kee- 
nan in the 49th Ward, the city 
IVI leadership refused to sup- 
port her candidacy. However, 
she was recommended and ac- 
tively supported by the 48th and 
49th IVI ward organizations 
and the overwhelming majority 
of members. took part in her 
campaign. 

* 

THE Saperstein campaign, 
while receiving support from a 
number of Democratic precinct 
captains, was sparked primarily 
by some 250 independents who 
participated in the precinct 
canvassing. 


with carrying on a too-vigorou 
effort to secure taxes from this cor 
poration. On the contrary, th 
charges deal with his suspiciou 
leniency in permitting this com 
pany to carry out a large-scale eva 
sion of income tax. 

As for Luippold, Sauber’s suc 

, he was engaged this w 

in a series of seizures of proper 
here for tax claims. However, ther 


_, {Continued on Page 15). 


“seizure of the financial assets” 
of the paper in Chicago, they 
Hlpped en its files and records 
indulged in petty thievery of 
office eceneentt. littered the 
floors with tle contents of desks 
and cabinets, leaving a scene of 
wreckage and vandalism when 
the offices were finally reopened. 

® They stopped the mail and 
bank services, denied the Illinois 
Worker granagement access to 


Stratton Faces Political — 
Bombshell on Layoff Pay 


CHICAGO, — Mounting lay- 
offs in the auto plants here have 
confronted Gov. William G. 
Stratton with an ultimatum that 
may become a decisive. factor in 
the race for the governorship 
this November, with Stratton a 
candidate for reelection. 

The Republican governor is 
faced once more with the need 
for making a decision on the 
supplemental unemployment 
compensation issue. Illinois is 
one of the states which has so 
far refused to approve the pay- 
ment of both unemployment 
compensation and the employer- 
paid supplement to laid off 
workers. 

This political bombshell in the 
Illinois elections was further dra- 


matized last week with the an- 
nouncement by the Ford Motor 
Company that it will lay off its 
workers here .from Aug. 20 to 
Sept. 10. 

During the shutdown for 
model changeover, the 2;000 
members of UAW Local 551 at 


_the Ford assembly plant in He- 


gewisch, Ill., would be entitled 
to the supplementary layoff pay, 
according to their contract with 
the company. 


HOWEVER, the Stratton ad- 
ministration has been the road- 
block in this state so far. The 
aute industry SUBP is supposed 
to take effect June 1. A similar 

lan in the can plants, negotiated 
fi the United Steelworkers, goes 


into effect this fall. — 

At-the same time, the United 
Steelworkers have announced 
that such a plan is to be the main 
demand in their negotiations 
with the basic steel producers 
beginning next month. 

‘Dealing with the crisis in Il- 
linois over SUBP, the UAW held 
a meeting of its General Motors 
National Council in Detroit last 
week; with delegates from the 
four GM locals in this area at- 
tending. 

The Ford Sub-Council No, 8, 
made up of the UAW Ford lo- 
cals in this area‘ has also called 
a session here next week to deal 
with the model changeover lay- 
offs and SUBP problem in this 
state. 


CHICAGO. — Chicagoan Jo- 
seph Polowsky was on his way 
to Washington, D.C., this week, 
for a reunion of the GI’s whose 


‘meeting with the Russian troops 


at the Elbe River in April 1945 
signalled victory and peace. — 
“The wonderful news, of 
course, is that a group of So- 
viet World War II veterans will 


- visit us at our reunion in Wash- 


ington,” wrote secretary Polow- 
sky to his fellow members of 
Site Nine Veterans of the 


River Link- 
so at last 


y NE 


all American veterans over the 
last 11 years to get through the 
barriers to personal friendly 
contact with the Russian World 


War II veterans have begun to 


show results.” 

The reunion in the capital is 
to be held April 23-25 at the 
Commodore Hotel. It will be 
a follow-up of last’ year’s re- 
union whieh culminated in nine 
U.S. veterans making the trip 
to the Soviet Union to meet 


with Soviet veterans of ‘the Elbe 


up. we 2.%3 a se owe P co % > 


(Get-Together of U. S., Soviet 
Vets to Talk Things 


Over - 


Polowsky disclosed this week 
that more than 80 U.S. Sena- 
tors have written to him en- 
dorsing the idea of the reunion 
of the Elbe veterans. 

He wrote: “The barriers which 
have kept American and Rus- 
sian veterans from meeting in 
' | to person contact have 

to lift 
of God, 

| be 
American and R 
meeting 
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battle sounded on the first big elec- 


2S 
wy 
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tion issué of the year last:.week when the President vetoed the farm bill - 


and the Democrats replied with a bitter attack that put the responsibility 
on the President -himself. - Among Republicans the question is not_whether the Presi- 
dent's action improved or, hurt GOP-election prospects, but how badly it hurt them. Par- 


ticularly depressed are the Senators and Congressmen from the midwest 


ASSIGNMENT, U.S.A. 


Socialism Is Here to Stay 


By JOSEPH NORTH 


DESPITE all the hub- 
bub we have read in the 
newspapers about Khrus- 
chev’s and Bulganin’s visit 
to London, it is, in the final 
analysis, the resumption of prac- 
tices known for millenia on this 
busy globe. There is nothing un- 
precedented, in the long run of 
mans  attfairs, 
that two lead- 
ing spokesmen 
of one nation 
go to the capi- 
tal of another 
to talk trade. 

They did that @ 
in Nebuchand- & 
nezzars time. 

Nevertheless: 
there is some- 
thing momentous in this visit 
which is undergoing a scruitiny. 
rare even for: these suspicion- 
filled times. As Jack Taitt said 
in the New York Herald-Tribune 
last Sunday concerning the 
Anglo-Soviet talks, “The United 
States is a bit like the lodger, ear 
pressed to a thin partition, check- 
ing on the activities in the next 
room.” May the ear listen well, 
and take counsel. ' 

* 

NOT that they will learn 
much that isn’t already known. 
The highest circles in the land, 


‘as recent issues of the New York 


Times and the Herald-Tribune 
illustrate, are agog with the 
knowledge. 

Socialism, one can virtually 


hear them saying to one another, 


is here to stay. Socialist industry, 
the papers are writing, has roar- 
ed forward at such a pace since 
the ravages of World War II 
were repaired, that the USSR is 
now entering the markets of the 
world, as buyer and seller, pos- 
sessed of a formidable line of 
goods and an ample pocketbook. 


Michael Hofiman, one of the 
Times most canny observers of 
the world market said the so- 
cialist lands, the USSR chiefly, 
but the others as well, “can buy 
food and cotton to raise levels of 
consumption and be blessed, al- 
beit privately, by every minis- 
ter of agriculture in surplus rid- 
den western countries. . . .” 

* 

THE nations where the social- 
ist order is established can, Hoff- 
man notes, “use almost any raw 
material or food product that 
Egypt, Brazil, Palestine or Cey- 
lon can produce. The growing 
capacity foe the manufacture of 
machinery, transport equipment, 
entire plants and laboratories and 
power installations makes it cer- 
tain that the Soviet Union and 
her industrialized satellites can, if 
they choose, pay for steadily 
greater imports of food and raw 
materials.” 


If Hoffman wants to use the 
term “satellites” that’s his affair. 
Marguerite Higgins adds, in the 
Tribune, April 9, that the Soviet 
has offered “to absorb such prod- 
ucts as Lebanese fruits, Turkish 
wheat, Iranian wool and tobacco 
and «hides, to name a few ex- 
amples.” : 

Add to these indisputable 
facts, the reality,.ag the Alsop 


—--- -_- —_ 


T-Men Retain 


brothers have pointed out, that 
a recently-returned contingent of 
British steel industrialists report. 
ed that the socialist steel indus- 
try, is, in its median, equal’to. the 
two best British mills; and add. 
too that a Texas oil corporation 
is buying drills that surpass any- 
thing that capitalist technology 
can produce, and add to that the 
fact that the number of socialist 


(Continued on Page 5) 


: grain states 
where the effects of the farm 
depression are being felt in a 
sharp ‘decline in local business. 

On the eve ofthe veto mes- 
sage, for example, every single 
member of the Republican state 
administration in North Dakota 
wired the President asking that - 
he sign the farm bill. Also on 
the eve of the veto, the Na- 
tional Grange, second largest 
national farm organization, 
which previously had not been 
committed to the full farm bill, 
and still differs on individual 
features, called for its ‘enact- 
ment. 

Rep. Wint Smith, Kansas Re- 
publican, saying out loud what 
his colleagues are — 
under their breaths, declar 
that the veto could. cost his 
party 15 congressional seats in 
the elections. 

x | 

WORRIED presidential ad- 
visers and speech writers are 
apparently of two minds on how 
to handle the post-veto situa- 
tion. One school of thought be- 
lieves it can be done with high 
sounding platitudes about the 
individual, government, prtos- 
perity, cooperation, courage, 
and the like, In the prepared 
text of the President's Tuesday 
night speech to send off the 
GOP campaign, which resound- 
ed with these pious generalities, 
there was no mention of the 
farm bill, 

Some last minute doubts on 
this line of operation compelled 
the President to inject at the 
outset of his speech a reference 
to the veto. In an off-the-cuff 
statement he noted that a Cali- 
fornian had written him criti- 
cizing the veto. The President 
said he might answer the let- 
ter-writer some day, and let it 
go at that. ; 

The other school of thought 
wants to handle the problem with 
mirrors or rubber checks. The 
mirror technique was used in the 
veto message which sought to turn 
the attention of the farmers from 
the fact that they were being done 
out of 90 per cent of paritv, by 

(Continued on Page 13 ) 
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On Our Lifelines 


AS WE WRITE THIS, the U.S. Treasury Depart-— 
ment still has its Damoclean sword poised over our heads 
as a result of its lawless tax seizure, Our operating income 


is still. in danger of further 
seizure, and we cannot. negoti- 
ate checks. We have managed 
to continue publishing mainly 
through the contributions re- 
ceived in our ~ behalf by the 
Emergency Committee itor a 
Free Press. 

We are set to go to court 
early next week in an effort to 
force the T-men to lift the 
“jeopardy assessment” on “Our 


assets and income while the fab- 


ricated tax levy against us goes 
to the tax courts. 


- Meanwhile, évidence of the 
fraudulent character of the T- 
Men’s case continues to pile up. 
A 1952 letter in our files sign- 
ed by the then Director of In- 
cole Revenue, informed us 


that our income tax statement 
for 1950 had been examined 
and “the conclusion has been 
reached that it should be ac- 
cepted as filed.” 

* 


IN 1950, THE WORKER had 
the same deficits, the same con- 


tributions, the. same loans, the- 
same sales of bundles as it had 
in 1951 and 1952 and 1953. The 
Director of Internal Revenue 
did not question them in 1950. 
Suddenly, his successor decides 
to question them and, without 
any adjudication in the tax 
courts or the ‘appeals division 
of the Treasury Department it- 


(Gontinued on Page 13). | 
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ple last week renewed its plea 


tion being adopted at this session. 

An. NAACP spokesman said that 
the “organization wanted a “good 
program’ regardless of the source. 
In search for such a program, he 
indicated, the NAACP had refrain- 
ed from committing _ itself 
specific bills to the exclusion of 
others. 

ln a separate statement Roy 
Wilkins, NAACP executive secre- 
tarv, warned against permitting use 
of the Administration bills “as an 
excuse to delay prompt action on 
pending civil rights measures, 
some of which have already re- 
ceived committee approval.” 

A gangup by Dixiecrats and Re- 
publicans has postponed until next 
Tuesday, at the earliest, action by 
the House judiciary committee on 
the civil rights bills now before it. 

The 14 to 13 vote by which the 
Celler Bill (HR 627) and the Ad- 
ministrations Keating Bill (HR- 
10579) were sent to a subcommit- 
tee for study could block any civil 
rights legislation coming out of 
the committee, if the margin per- 
sists. . 

The. gangup can be defeated 
within the committee if Reps. 
Emanuel Celler (D-NY) and Ken- 
neth Keating (R-NY) majority and 
minority spokesmen take action. 

The committee, it is true, is se- 
riously, afflicted with Dixiecrats, 
but the margin of northern Repub- 
licans and Democrats is sufficient 
to force the reactionary bloc back 
on its heels. 

There are 10 Republicans and 
eight northern Democrats. Of these 
18, Rep. Francis Walter (D-Pa) 
chairman of the House UnAmer- 
ican Committee, made the motion 
by which the bills were sent to the 
subcommittee. The remaining sev- 


-enteen however are sufficient to 


report out a bill from the 3l-man 
committee. 

‘The participation of some Re- 
publicans in the delaying action 
rage the question here as to 
ow vigorously the administration 
leaders in the House are pressing 


for action on the Keating bill. 


The Keating proposals are a 


«minimum civil ts program and 
_ the failure of GOP : 
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WASHINGTON.— In an attempt to forestall partisan-inspired sniping between Re- 


publicans and Democrats, the National Association for the Advancement of Colored Peo- 
for immediate bipartisan action to ensure civil rights legisla- 


leads to the suspicion that Attor- 
ney General Herbert Brownell, 
who advanced the proposals for 
the administration, is not anxious 
to get anything adopted. This 
would maintain the administra- 
tion’s alliance with the Dixiecrats. 

The situation now demands the 


tee members so that a bipartisan 
majority can be lined up against 
the Dixiecrats and the queer-acting 
Republicans. 

Because of uncertainty over the 
outlook the civil rights bloc in the 
House is understood to be with- 
holding action on the bipartisan 
discharge petitions introduced by 
Reps. James Roosevelt (D-Calif.) 
and Charles. Brownson (R-Ind.). 
| These discharge ‘petitions, H. Res, 
440 and H. Res, 441, would bring 
the Celler bill to the floor of the 
House, by-passing the Rules Com- 
mittee, if 218 Congressmen sign it. 

In the Senate, pressure of civil 
rights forces has compelled Sena- 


‘tor. James O. Eastland (D-Miss.) to 


announce that the Judiciary com- 


j 


mittee which he heads will sched- 


before it. 
Foremost among these are the 
four bills reported to the commit- 


tee by its constitutional rights sub- 
committee, headed by Senator 
Thomas C. Hennings (D-Mo.). 
Civil rights advocates, realizing 
that Eastland has not changed his 
spots, do not expect him to make 
easy the passage of any legislation. 


ule hearings on all civil rights now. 


ition of how prolonged they are 


to be. 
* 


THE MAIN features of the bills 
now in the House judiciary com- 
mittee are: 

RIGHT TO VOTE: The Celler 
Bill (HR 627) establishes penalties 
for violations of the right to vote; 
makes possible civil suits by the 
injured party or the Attorney 
General. 

The _ Keating 
bill (HR 10425) authorizes the At- 
torney General to institute a civil 
action against those who violate 
or plot against the civil rights of 
another. 


CIVIL RIGHTS Protection: 


The date of the hearings has not] 
sharpest pressure on the commit-| been set, nor is their any indica-| 


(Administration) | 
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THE AMALGAMATED 
ed shirt’ and other cotton gar- 
ment* manufacturers with a de- 
mand for a.raise of: 12.5 cents 
_an hour and for some improve- 
‘ments’ in..the insurance and re- 
tirement plans. The demand, af- 
fecting 100,000 workers, follows 


recent openin 
clothing workers for a 15-cent 


raise. Fi 
. ce , 


A COMPROMISE on the 
“only really controversial issue” 
before the convention of the 
Mine, Mill and Smelter Work- 
ers resulted in the resignation of 
Maurice Travis and Clinton 
Jencks from the union's. staff. 
However, 


their legal battles in appealing 
convictions and _ heavy prison 
sentences for alleged falsifica- 
tions of Taft-Hartley affidavits. 


* 

THE “BATTLE of the Beach,” 
the all-out struggle to unionize 
Miami and Miami Beach resort 
hotels, moved into its second 
year April 13. Nine hotels have 
been signed up and a newly -or- 
ganized local of 5,000 mem- 
bers is now in existence, the 
largest local union in Florida 
and» one of the largest {n the 
South. 


THE UNITED Auto Work- 
ers has donated $10,000 to the 
12,000 Machinists on strike for 
the ninth week at four Repub- 
lic. Aviation plants on Long Is- 
land, N.Y. n 


GEORGE MEANY, AFL-CIO 
president, held a brief, unpub- 
licized meeting with Oren Lee 
Stanley, president of the 140,- 
000-member National Farmers 
Organization, while in Missouri 
for an AFL-CIO merger con- 
vention. Stanley told newsmen it 
was a “get-acquainted” session 
and that _.FO and AFL-CIO 

“had a long way to go as far 
as affiliation is coneerned.” 

* 


CONCERN of labor with au- 
tomation was shown in a spe- 
cial conference in Pittsburgh 
sponsored by the Labor Educa- 
tion Council and the U. of 
Penn. The Trainmen News, 
weekly — of ‘the Brother- 
hood of Railroad Trainmen, 
headlines: “Autgimation Is Key 
to Better Living—BUT—Labor 
Must See That Planning Now 
Prevents: Suffering of Workers.” 

* 

NATION’S | railroad unions 

warmed that a new bill spon- 


sored by Rep. Howard Smith in 
Congress aimed at validating 


: c'sscrimination. 

The Keating Bill (HR 10427) 
would authorize the Attorney Gen-} 
eral to institute civil action against 


The Celler Bill establishes. penalties 
for persons who deprive, or 
conspire to deprive, another per- 
son of civil rights, and makes the 
violator subject to a civil suit: It 
establishes penahiiies for acts of 


violators of civil rights, or those 
who conspire against the civil 
ights of another. 

RIGHTS DEFINED: The Cel- 


; 


‘ler bill defines the content of civil 
(Continued on Page-13) 
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vention voted fullest support of ~ 
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! of negotiations _ 
with the employers of 150,000 —. 


state sedition laws is “a wolf in 
sheep's clothing” measure hitting 
at the whole labor movement. 
Labor, weekly paper of these 
unions, headlines the“ issue: 
“Fight Looms Over Bill to 
Wreck Federal Labor - Laws. 
Sedition Decision Used As Mask 
for Anti-Union Drive.” 
, * 
-INTERNATIONAL Long- - 
shoremen’s and Warehousemen’s 
Union announced the signing 
of a pact for 16,000 sugar work- 
ers on Hawaii covering 27 plan- 
tations, thus averting a strike. 
Earlier this year, the ILWU 
reached an agreement with pine- 
apple growers. The two-year 
sugar pact provides for a 6-cent 
pay increase starting March 1, 
1957, and other benefits. | 
* 


THE AFL-CIO have now 
merged in Tennessee, Missouri 
Louisiana and Arkansas, which 
was the first to take place. Seven 
more states and one territory 
have announced plans for mer- 
ger conventions between now 
and August. They are Arizona, 
Montana, Vermont, Colorado, 
Virginia, Wyoming, Oregon and 
Puerto Rico. 

* 

NATIONAL Maritime Union 
put before the: shipowners de- 
mands for raises running from 6 
to 10 percent with the highest 
ratings ing the biggest per- 
centage boost. The wage reopener 
deadline affecting directly 22.- 
000 unlicensed seamen on 
ships is June 15. The pact would 
set a pattern for a total of 

about 40,000. seamen under 
NMU contract. 3 
+. 

NEGOTIATIONS were broken 
off in the second week of the 
strike of 8,000. unionists in 
Macy’s, world’s largest depart- 
ment store and biggest profi- 
maker in the retail industry. A 
mass CIQ-sponsored rally was 

held Friday in a new move to 
Yally all-out labor and public 
support. Outcome of strike is 
seen as crucial for all AFL-CIO 
organizing plans in nation’s 
Jargely unorganized department 
stores. 

* 


AFL-CIO Westinghouse 


workers of the East Pittsburgh 


plant pledged their full support 


eto the 6,000 Westinghouse tur- 


bine: strikers at Lester, Pa,, who 
are members of the unaffiliated 
United Electrical Union. The 
members’ of Local 107, UE, 
been out over six months 
ever company's effort to change 


- ever from incentive to day rates 


with a. built-in wage cut of some 
20 percent. 


e ; 


national Longshoremen’s Associa- 
tion. 

Meany’s move followed a three- 
hour meeting with .Dave Beck, 
president of the IBT, at which it 
was reported a number of issues 
were raised raising questions on 
tthe union’s compliance with the 
AFL-CIO _ constitution. Among 
them is also the charge of the 
Brewery workers that the IBT is 
raiding them. Presumably, the pact 
between the Western conference 
of the IBT and the Mine, Mill and 
Smelter workers which like the 
ILA was expelled, is also an issue 
to be determined by, the AFL-CIO} 


- 4 
; 


cil for May 1 in Washington to take u 


council. 

| THE AFL-CIO council has 
power to suspend a union and rec- 
ommended expulsion to the next 
convention. Ouster of the IBT, the 
largest union with 1,500,000 mem- 
bers running across almost all in- 


dustries, would amount to a serious) P@ 


split in labor ranks and undoing 


much of what the merger conven- 


tion achieved last December. 
There was some hope that the 
power struggle between Meany 
and Beck would subside recently 
when an executive board meeting 


‘of the IBT in Honolulu decided to! 


ms A & to &. fee 


bar a projected loan of $400,000 
to the ILA. Meany had at first 
raised his threat against the IBT 
on the basis of that loan. The IBT 
insists, however, that its regional 
conference have the autonomous 


cts with any union they choose. 
Beck says. that .a- council 

had°on earlier occasions _assut 
him | such poet would not be a 
violation of the constitution. ; 
. Meany now says that any form 
of recognition of a union 


™~ 


| ) > eo PE oe. Freie. 
Meany-Beck Rift Snags Organizing Drive 
. ‘THE THREAT of expulsion grew more serious for the International Brotherhood of} "—____ 
Teamsters as George Meany summoned a spe cial meeting of the AFL-CIO executive coun- 


p the union's mutual. assistance pact with the Inter- 


right to enter into mutual assistance} 


Leer Hoot an internal 


by the AFL or CIO, is a 
Informed observers view 
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latest move ao a result of ——- 
agement s retreat. Ne 
apparently feels that now is his 
best- opportunity to settle scores 


. * 

WHATEVER the outcome, the 
effect of the power struggle has 
been to steer attention away from 
the much talked of plans ed ee 

se ee vie Bs 


in most major union centers. 
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DETROIT. — On July 22, 1955,) At the end, aged and ill, he was 
Dan Kilchak, former Detroiter, was| hounded and: harassed beyond all 
. decorated in Warsaw, Po-| humanity by the Immigration De- 

, with the Cross of Command-| partment and the FBI, without any 
ers, the Order of Reborn Poland.| mercy or consideration for his en- 
is the second highest honor/|feebled condition or his years. 
bestowed by the Polish government.| He was born in the Carpathian 
__ Dan Kilchak was thus honored} Mountain of Carpatho-Russian na- 
in recognition of 50 years of ser-| tionality. That area is now divided 
vice to the international labor move-| between the Soviet Union and Po- 
ment, even though those 50 years 
were spent in the labor movement 
of America. He was also granted a 
pension of 800 zlotys a month. We 
who knew him in Detroit are happy 
that he-has received the recogni- 
tion which he so richly deserves. 

At the age of 18, Dan Kilchak— 
properly, Dmtro Kitczak —. was 

rought to the U. S. by his parents. 
Before 1905 he was active in the 

estern Federation of Miners with 
Bill Haywood. He was a member 
of the IWW and later of the So- 
cialist nis gi He was active in the 
organized labor movement in San 
Francisco at the time of the Tom 
Mooney affair. He was an ardent 
supporter of Eugene Debs and 
often related stories of the militant 
socialist movement of that day, in- 
cluding the story of the Red 
Special, that rented locomotives and 
sleeping cars which carried Debs 
across the nation during his Presi- 
dential campaign of+1908. 

Dan Kilchak was one of those 
consistent, faithful, hard-working, 
energetic rank-and-filers who have 
been the life-blood of the American, 
labor movement. During his years’ 
in Detroit, he was at every meet- 
ing or rally, every picnic, every 
committee meeting for which he 
had atcepted an assignment, giving 
generously of his time and hard- 
earned dollars, never saying much, 
but always there and ready to staid! 
up and be counted. | 


Ford Unit Hears Mrs. Parks, 
Sends $s to Bus Boycotters 


DEARBORN.—Mrs. Rosa Parks,; Mrs. Parks in her quiet way, told 
valiant Negro woman fighter whose newsmen the story of how she was 
arrest last December for refusing thrown in jail “for violating” the 
to go along with jimcrow on a) Dixiecrat jimcrow laws. of Mont- 
Montgomery, Ala., bus sparked -assagesth when she refused to give 
off one of the greatest boycotts in' her seat to a white person. 


American history, spoke recently; She told of how the Negro peo- 


~ 


land, and the village where he was 
born is now a part of Poland. 


citizen by the Polish government, 
when he was deported from the 
U. S. in September of 1953. 

Dan Kilchak left America sick in 
body and sick at heart because of 
his unkind treatment after so many 
years of faithful service in the ef- 
fort to make this a better country. 
How wonderful that the people of 
Poland, through their government, 
have given him the recognition, 
lonor, and remuneration that he de- 
serves! 

He wrote his American friends 
that soon after his arrival in Po- 
land he was placed in a sanatorium 
where everything possible was 
done to restore his health—all with- 
out charge to him. 

He wrote further that in Septem- 
ber and October, 1955, it was made 
possible for him to visit the Soviet 


union with various members of his 
family. 

His letters are happy, and full of 
optimism and enthusiasm. He de- 
scribes in glowing terms the enor- 
mous progress being made in Po: 


land on every side. 
The friends of Dan Kilchak here 


is so happily restored in body and 
spirit, and are grateful to the peo- 
ple of Poland for the honor be- 


Ford Local 600. and under the leadership of religi- 
Mrs. Parks, after a stirring talk ous leaders effected a mass refusal 

that was listened to with rapt in- to rid jimcrow buses. 

terest by hundreds of Ford work-| Some of the newsmen couldn’t 


ers, was given a check by the local| understand how this woman, 43 
unit for $610.84. Another $112) years of age, born and:raised in the 
was collected at the meeting. 


Therefore he was accepted as a; 


Union where he had a joyful re- 
DETROIT. — “Anyone interest- 


& 


DAN KILCHAK | 


that he could not have been hon- 
ored in this manner here where he 
served so ao and faithfully. 

However, the future belongs to 
the people of America, come what; 
may, and one day those who serve 
the interests of the people with 
loyalty and generosity will also re- 
ceive due recognition for their 


faithfulness. 


DAN KILCHAK 


Rap Justice Dept. 
Eagerness to 
Prosecute UAW 


need only file a formula for mak- 
‘ing the Republican Department of 
Justice one-tenth as eager to en-. 
force civil rights in the South as it 


in America are glad to know that he: 


'General of the United States, who 
stowed upon him, It is regrettable’ 


UAW) thrown out of Federal court 


ed in a seat in Labor’s Hall of Fame 


is to throttle civil rights in the 
North,” said UAW broadcaster, Guy 


Nunn here recently. 


Nunn’s comment was made 
about “. . , the one-way Attorney) 


after having his indictment (of the 


is seeking a Supreme Court review.” 


‘used by the Department of Justice 
| two weeks! ago when the D. of J. 
was widely quoted by newspapers 
as telling the U. S. Supreme Court 


Legal and labor circles were 
startled at the brazen demand tone 


they want.a “quick decision” on 
the indictment of the UAW. The! 
government claims the ‘issue is the 


for political purposes.” 


before the Cold Heading unit of ple, aroused and fi shting mad, met) Off went further and told newsmen 


that the government was anxious 
‘t 


get a legal decision to close down 
‘another opposition voice to the 


South. could have become such ,| Cadillac government, follows hard 


“union’s spending of dues money 


Solicitor General Simon Sobel- 


o have a decision before the fall 
lection. — 
The haste of the government to 


e 


on the heels of the closing down of 


£ 
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SOME of the brass at Wayne University squirmed recently 
when Governor Williams rapped witchhunting and_ hysteria in col- 
leges and universities. He warned against “poisoning the seed-bed,” 
namely the colleges and universities, by restricting academic free- 
dom. He claimed that the hysteria of recent years is on the ebb and 
McCarthyism has moved well on the road to becoming a footnote 
in our history books. Some of those on the platform listening had 
been responsible for outlawing the American Youth for Democracy 
at Wayne and expelling students who fought McCarthyism and his 
Detroit counterpart, Matthew Callahan. 

* 

DR. HENRY HITT CRANE, pastor of the Central Methodist 
Church, rapped inactivity by people who fail te come to the defense 
of freedom. At a recent meeting of the Women’s International 
League for Peace and Freedom, he said: “The ultimate gift to a 
demogog is silence—if you disagree.” 

: * 

BIG BATTLE of which osganized labor in Canada is part, is 
to wrest Canadian TV from the slowly strangling grip of American 
monopoly which wants to ‘scuttle and replace it entirely with Ameri-- 
can TV programs. ee : | 

on c. *. 
| WHEN is Ford Facts and Local 600 going to open up on seg- 
regation backer, Mayor Orville Hubbard of Dearborn? 
2 
MAYOR HUBBARD recently told the Montgomery Advertiser, 


ae 


| a Dixiecrat sheet, not only was he for segregation one million per- 


cent but if any NAACP delegation came te see him he would throw 
them “to hell out.” We would like to see a delegation ef white mem- 
bers from Ford Local 600 who are members of the NAACP take 
this faker on at City Hall. | , 

* | 

A NEGRO worker from the Cold Heading Building, Rouge 
Plant, has set an example of sacrifice in the fight for democracy, 
that we find hard to match. C. L. McKinney, UAW district commit- 
teeman, became a lifetime member of the NAACP by purchasing a 
$500 lifetime membership. | : 

x 

APRIL 26 is the date for County and District Cenventions to 
send delegates to the June 1-2 Democratic State Convention in Grand 
Rapids. A total of 1,380 delegates will be in Grand Rapids. 

oe ! 

A PROPOSAL by Congressman Charles Diggs has been ac- 
cepted by Dem leaders here. That is to have a Campaign Coordi- 
nating Committee for the 1956 elections to unify state, legislature, 
Congressional election efforts. 

* 

THE CIO-PAC groups met recently to pick their candidates 
for precinct delegates to the De mconvention, and in some cases the 
Republican. 7 

* 

MICHIGAN SUPREME COURT Justice Eugene Black denies 
that he has a long range ambition to be Michigan Governor. He says 
his future lies as a judge and in the courts. He sure would be a fire- 
eater of a Governor if he ever changed his mind. 

* 

U. S. SENATOR Pat McNamara’s name ison the following 
civil rights legislation: a national FEP law, anti-lynching law, elim- 
ination of poll tax, reorganization of the Department of Justice for 
the protection of civil rights, protection of right of political par- 
ticipation, strengthening of laws relating to convict labor, peonage, 
slavery, and involuntary servitude. This shows how labor men in| 
office believe in action not words. He is also author of a law to re- 
peal the McCarthy-like Walter-McCarran law. But it’s time someone. 
asked him about trade, to help Michigan’s 180,000 jobless. 

* 

GOVERNOR WILLIAMS no doubt heeding the protests of 
many about his espousal of cold war moves to “liberate” the countries 
of the Peoples Democracies, now says he is thankful we have peace 
and that there is a need for a return to FDR’s Good Neighbor policy. 


symbol of struggle against segrega- 


tion and jimcrow. l 
z : Party offices. It also follows the 


President Joe Morgan of Cold 
Detroit NAACP. Other speakers to Heading unit told them the an-| oot Daily erage vo te 


address the meeting were Hon. 'swer: “Negroes are just getting tired | 
Wade McCree, Circuit Court/of being pushed around,” he said, red par ea = 
Judge, Rev. Charles A. Hill, can-/“and now they are beginning to do, | 
didate for Congress, 15th: Con-|something about it. : 
gressional District, and William| Mrs. Parks said that quite a few N egro Ar tists 
ohnson, recording secretary, Ford| whites in Montgomery are support- T op Choices 

Of Night Spot Set 

Negro artists ranked high 


1 600. James Theriot, ibs | Pate the Negro people’s fight against 
among the winners in the annual 


relations officer for the unit, had jimerow. 
Diner's Club awards, which honor | SOME 45 CASES of-discrimination, 43 against employers, have 


Mrs. Parks and president Morgan| (Editor's note. This story was un-, 
meet newsmen after her speech to/|necessarily delayed in appearing. 
entertainers working in night clubs’ 
and similar centers. been listed by the Michigan Fair Employment Practices Commis- 


the workers. We regret its lateness). 
Among the winners were Lena/ sion. If you have a complaint of discrimination go to Cadillac 
‘Horne, stage, screen and nignt Square Building, Cadillac Square, Detroit and file the complaint. 
e| - ee mote nA haoa na 


club star, who was named , i 

Best Cafe Singer of 1955;” Har Martin @ut and’ National Dairies. These Wall 

ry Belafonte, of films and televi- (Continued from Page 16) | Street dominated milk trusts, while 
to go, Scholle said. “He doesn’t paying farmers a maximum of eight 


‘sion, who recently ended a hit na- 
ebieg-n Tonight a Bpsses even sab. oee_yost et _ ‘ jcenta a quart, sold milk to consum- 
wo for : ho the offer . 
among male singers. Sammy Davis) ,; ccacumhin eke eee Grengle, ers for 22 cents a quart. The strike 
Jr., a man ot countless talents, president, and Sam Baile and “Ar. Of several thousand dairy farmers 
was voted “Best Variety Artist.” |thur Heslip, members of the board| for a rate hike to $6.50 a hundred- 
Winners were picked out of a/of FSBA. Brengle and Heslip were/weight from $4.30 a _ hundred- 
poll of newspaper columnists and) reported in favor of Scholle’s offer; ' weight, ended in a compromise of 
editors of amusement pages. Baile wasn't. ‘$5 a hundredweight. Michigan 
: : The FSBA arose because farm- dairy farmers may be ready to 
‘ers were dissatisfied with the Michi-| write some big news in | in 
gan Milk Producers Association the field of struggle and farm-labor 
‘whose leaders are fronts for Borden: unity. | | 


Immigration gressman Charles Diggs. 


| The conference will be held 

(Continued from Page 16) on Sunday, May 13, 1 p.m., at 

tion act, S. 1,206 and its com- | Freedom Hall, headquarters of 
panion bill in the House of Rep- 


Local 351, UAW, 6331 Chene 
| resentatives introduced by Con- { St | 


FDR’s policy was peaceful coexistence with all natiens, no truek with 
fascists, and to isolate the warmongers. 


Joe Morgan, president of the 
Cold Heading unit, said the col- 
lection would be turned over to the 


the Daily Worker and Communist 


U. S. SENATOR Pat McNamara’s brother, “Tom” McNamara 
of the Pipefitters Union, may be the next secretary: treasurer of the 
Detroit Building Trades Council. } 


o 
FIVE YEARS AGO some 5,000 DSR workers were employed 


on the city’s transit system. Today Mayor: Albert Cebo has that 
slashed to a little over 2,000. How is that for speedup? 
o 


° > 


SOME MEMBERS of the City Council, we hear, would like 
to propose an wey an of the Detroit Police Department, and 
particularly the Woodward Ave. precinct. 


° _ 


Quality Food at Reasonable Prices 


DETROIT WORKMEN'S 
C TIVE RESTAURANTS 
First Branch: 2934 YEMANS 
Second Branch: 9238 JOSEPH CAMPAU 


— 
—— —- = . ee ee - 


ee ell 


Latest News, Pamphlets, Newspapers 


reporting on 


20th Congress, CPUSSR 


BERENSON BOOK STORE 
2419 Grand River, Room 7, Detroit 


roa ag rr 
scripti or Michigan ed! 
tion te Wm. Allan, editor, 2419 

W. Grand River, Detroit, 1. 
| Phone; WO 4-9015. . dujthasae 
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Dodge Unemployed at Mass. iu 
Consider March on Detroit ( 


HAMTRAMCK. — Leaders of 
Dodge UAW Local 3 told a mass 
meeting of unemployed. members 
that unless the City Council of De- 
troit finds time to discuss the prob- 
lems of idle workers, the union 
leaders will take the unemployed 
to city hall and make them listen. 
The local says it has 12,000 out 
of work. 

Two years ago, led by Pat. C. 


Quinn, vice-president of Dodge Lo- 
cal 3, hundreds of workers, unem- 
ployed for 10 months or more, 
jammed City Hall chambers and 
forced the Council to listen. They 
won some demands. 

Quinn told newsmen last week 
that “75 percent of the workers will 
exhaust their unemployment bene- 
fits by May.” He orf chances of 
getting back to work before late 
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GM MOGULS P 


rker 


summer are poor. | 

This last week at the second 
meeting of unemployed attended 
by several: hundred, in a- bristling 
speech, Quinn said. many hundreds 
of workers need aid, as the average 
of $35 a week from unemployment 
compensation isn’t enough to buy 
oat ay rent, payments’ on Cars 
and lar items, » 

The workers, as Quinn pointed 
‘out, bought many things on time, 
made down payments on homes, 
because they believed the Eisen- 
hower propaganda of “prosperity.” 
Now they face. foreclosure, evic- 
tions, taking away of refrigerators, 
cars and furniture while they try to 


/live on unemployment compensa- 


tion checks. « 

‘. When the unemployment com- 
pensation: checks run out the idle 
workers then go on relief. 

~ Relief checks for a worker with 
a wife and two childrén average 
$16 a week for food, plus a_rent 
check. Workers *can* go to certain 


government setups in the city and 
request surplus foods now being 
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given away. 
QUINN said the workers don’t 
want handouts, they want jobs at 


union wages and the city has to|! 


provide them. ae 
“Chrysler is doing all right,” 
Quinn said. “In 1955 these men 
and women, now idle, by the sweat 
of their brows, helped to make $100 
million in profits after taxes for 
Chrysler, and what have they got 
a wo it?” . 
eguiar meetings of unemploy- 
ed were voted by the rally aod the 
march on Detroit City Hall will be 
forthcoming, Quinn said, unless 


the politicians get active and do 


something. A large.section of these 


unemployed are Negro and women: 


workers. 

Thousands of workers, » white 
and Negro, may not get back to 
work in the vast plant because of 


Chrysler moving jobs to other statesf 


where wage scales are 25 percent 
below what Chrysler has to pay 
here. Examples of this runaway 
shop are Foundry, Wire Room and 
Trim shop. 


DETROIT. — While General! fabulously rich corporation refuses 


Motors top brass was receiving 
$13,946,196. in “awards” for 1955, 
rank and file GM workers in.the 
Fleetwood plant here have been 
forced to take a strike vote to beat 
back speedup and persecution of 
workers, 

Fleetwood workers are taking 
strike action because 78 grievances 
remain unsettled by this billion- 
dollar corporation. And what is 
one of the main grievances that this 


to settle? 

The GM-UAW agreement states 
old gloves can be turned in for new 
ones by workers. GM instead, takes 
the old gloves, washes them and 
hands them back toé™workers stiff 

}and patched, which cause skinned 
hands, bruises and cuts. 

Another grievance is that up on 
the fifth floor of the Fleetwood 

plant in Detroit, foremen are stand- 
‘ing behind women workers and 


CiO Ready to Aid Farmers 


FSBA Ousts Martin 


SOUTH LYON, Mich. — Homer 
Martin was unceremoniously fired 


by a majority of the board of di-! 


rectors of the Fair Share Bargain- 
ing Association, 

SBA president Rolland Brengle 
said Martin was fired on eiglit 
counts, the principal ones that he 


accepted $150 a week from the} 


‘Teamsters Union while the strike 
was in progress and that he 
“deliberate falsehoods” to 
I'SBA’s membership. 

“Martin simply tried to run away 
with the FSBA,’ 
four months we-spent a good share 
of our time trying to haul Homer 
down from the chandeliers. I hope 
the farmers realize that he no long- 
er represents the FSBA in any way, 
shape or form,” 

The FSBA claims its represents 
7,000 of Michigan’s 12,000 dairy 
farmers. 

NEW stirring chapters in farm- 
labor unity may be written this 


pene in Michigan if 12,000 dairy 


armers decide to accept a CIO of- 


) fer to belp them organize. The CIO 
‘has told the Fair Share Bargaining 
Association, which recently led a 


militant battle for higher milk 


Brengle said. “For 


prices to farmers by the creamer- 
ies, that CIO is willing to aid the 
farmers with “advice and guidance” 
‘and financial help up to $1,000 a 
month, 

~The only provision CIO put on 


told the offer was that FSBA must 
the, dump Homer Martin, one time 


| president of UAW who was kicked 
out as an agent of the Ford Motor 
Company, 

Gus Scholle, state CIO president, 
told newsmen that as long as Mar- 
tin was in the picture it would be 
‘impossible to ask UAW, for in- 
‘stance, to aid the FSBA because 
it would be just another organiza- 
tion for Martin to mislead. 

Scholle said however that the 
‘farmers would have to write their 
_own program and supply their own 
eadership. 

' “I told them Martin would have 
: (Continued on Page 15) 


re — . 


don’t allow them to let their hands, 
fall to their sides; because the fore- 
men say, “that’s lost motion.” On 
jobs that formerly took four work- 
ers, the manpower has now been 
cut to three, with same production 
sought. 

MEANWHILE Harlow Curtice, 
president of GM, who was recently 
named Time’s “Man of the Year,’ 
fot $90,000 more in wages and 

onuses in 1955 than in 1954. Just! 
what he did more in 1955 to merit 
such a sum is sure to be beyond 
the comprehension of any one of 
GM's 360,000 workers, members of 
UAW. 

Curtice was paid $201,400 in sal- 
ary and fees and a bonus “award” 
of $77,713 payable in stock and 
$497 287 wt The bonus “award” 
is payable over five years “if earned 
out.” 

Some 56 other top brass received 


INCH PENNIES 


similar handouts on a lesser scale | 


but all of a lucrative character, 
ironically tabbed as “awards.” 


The “award” of layoffs mean- 


while is being presented to over 


Safety at Ford 


27,000 General Motors workers 
throughout the nation as unemploy- 


ment mounts in the industry. 
. 


A NATIONAL UAW-General 


Motors Conference will be held in 
Detroit May 24-25 at the Fort 
Wayne Hotel, with an expected 
500 delegates and local union com- 
mittee men in attendance. 

Leonard Woodcock, UAW vice- 
president, said that this is the first 
of annual GM conferences. Expla- 
nations on how to handle the Sup- 
plemental Unemployment plan HS 
tained in negotiations last year 
from GM. will be. discussed. Wood- 
cock is now in charge of GM for 
the union. 


Sen. Brown Leads Figh t 
To Improve Miller High 


DETROIT.—State Senator Cora: 
Brown, candidate fer Congress, 
First District, Detroit, has made a 
special project of winning decent 
facilities for the students at Miller 
High School. Joining in the fight 
is the Miller High School commun- 
ity club. 

Last fall members of the Detroit 
Board of Education were invited to 
come to the school and take a look 
at the facilities (or lack of them), 
To name a few corrections needed: 

® The boys’ gym with 100 boys 
to a class has FF 12 shower ‘er 


ee | 
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DEDICATED TO 


ADMISSION 50/CENTS 


* Cultural Program 


LE LLL LAL EL LE I EC SF tT i et a a, 


“Celebrate 70th Anniversary MAY DAY’ — 1886-1956 
International Labor Holiday—Born in the Fight for 8-Hr. Day 


AY DAY FESTIVAL 


SECURITY, EQUALITY, DEFENSE 
OF CONSTITUTION, BILL OF RIGHTS 


Speaker: CARL WINTER 


Michigan's first Smith Act victim. Member National Comm. Communist Party 


Place: Parkside Hall, 3119 Fenkell 
Time:-SUNDAY, MAY 6th, 2:30 p.m. 


* Refreshments 


PEACE, 
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MAY DAY COMMITTEE 
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DEARBORN, — Eight crane op- 
erators, members of Ford Local 
600, have won their jobs back, ac- 
cording to a esman of the lo- 
cal. They had fired, we hear, 
after the company in the stamping 
plant, trying out 1957 dies, and us- 
ing whatever presses were avail- 
able, forced. workers to scoot from 
one end of the building to another. 
Resenting this 


of s up, the 
voters went home after half a 
ay. 
If the eight workers fired had 
not gotten back, it would have ~ 
robably meant a strike vote to 


back them. | 


IN A caustic column in Ford 

Facts’ on April 14, Charles R, 
Brown, reporter, takes to task one 
“Blackjack” Blackmer of Labor Re- 
lations, Stamping Plant. . Reporter 
Brown charges that “Blackjack” be- 
lieves in using ¢lubs instead of 
common sense with workers. 
. Reporter Brown writes: “. . . 
Blackjack Blackmer wanted to show 
the stockholders, the public and 
the workers that he was the judge, 
jury and executioner of the Stamp- 
ing Plant. As a result of his narrow- 
minded knowledge of human wun- 
derstanding, eight crane operators 
with over 214 years of seniority 
(combined) were fired and another 
19 were given a reprimand and 
time off the job.” 


The lockers are battered and are 
few. The gym itself is only 30-by 
60 feet, the size of an elementary 
school gym. 

® Proper assemblies are impos- 
sible as the auditorium seats only, 
288 of the 1,500 students. 


® There are eight stools and 10 
urinals for 700 boys, 


So far the Board of Education 
which has known of this for months 
and years has seen fit to do noth- 
ing, Organized labor is being asked 
to join in with the school, the com- 
munity and Senator Brown, in this 
demand for decent facilities. 


The all-Negro school is located 
in the heart of the Negro ghetto. 
No other high school in the city is 
the victim of such discrimination 
when it comes to budget appropria- 
tions, 


We join with other labor news- 
papers in backing the demand that 
vastly improved facilities be given 
the 1,500. students and 60 teachers 
at Miller High School. Write. the 
Board of Education. Demand an 
end to this blatant and flagrant dis- 
crimination, Le ed 


ye 


Can't Afford 


DEARBORN. — “Safety is ev- 
eryone’s business” is a favorite 
theme that rattles off the typewrit- 
ers of Ford company press agents, 
We wonder what their song will be 
about the 92-ton press that was 
being moved on the first floor of 
the stamping plant when the cable 
broke on the crane. The press drop- 
ped through the floor to the base- 
ment, One persen was hurt. 

Now here is the angle the com- - 
pany isn’t- anxious to let get out. 
This kind of moving job is usually 
done at night. It’s an overtime job. 
But this time the company was in 
a “hurry,” probably trying to save 
a few bucks to fatten up the profits 
for 1956. 

Oh, yes, “safety is everyone's 
business,” except when Ford wants 
veer a buck, no matter whom it 
iurts, 


MEMO FOR 


MAY DAY 


® The weekend edition of the 
Michigan Worker, April 28, will 
be the MAY DAY EDITION 
and: we «Meg press builders 
to have their special bundle 
orders in by Monday, April 23. 
The issue will contain features 
and stories of world labor's great 
holiday. | 

® SUPPORT THE WORKER 
AND DAILY WORKER ON 
MAY DAY BY DONATING A 
DAY'S PAY TO HELP THE 
FIGHT FOR FREEDOM OF 
PRESS. ves 
,. © Attend the May ~~ Mass 
Meeting, Sunday, May 6, 2:30 
p.m., Parkside Hall, Carl Winter 

® Pledge to get a new reader, 
new subscriber, renewal to the 
Michigan Worker by May Day. 


Call Purley on 
Immigration 


DETROIT, ed 


coahio- 
for, repeal of. the Walter-Mc- 
Carran Law and work for pass- 
age of U. S, Senator Pat Mc- 
-Namara’s democratic immigra- 


(Continued on Page 15) 
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The Worker Washington Bureau ? 


WASHINGTON.—The call to battle sounded on the first big elec 
tion issue of the year last week when the President vetoed the farm bill 


and the Democrats replied with a bitter attack that put the responsibility 
on the President himself. Among Republicans the question is not whether the Presi- 
dent’s action improved or hurt GOP election prospects, but how badly it hurt them. Par- 


ticularly depressed are the Senators and Congressmen from the midwest grain states 
where the effects of the farm 


: Gang-Up Against Gil Rights Can I 
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~— The Worker 
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Soviet Peace Bid 
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Pleases British 
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5-Way Democrat 
Battle Looms in 


N. Y. Primary 
—See Page 2 


Albert Einstein, 


Social Thinker 
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Macy Strike 
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Socialism Is Here to Stay 


By JOSEPH NORTH 


DESPITE all the hub- . 


bub we have read in the 
newspapers about Khrus- 
chevs and Bulganins visit 
to London, it is, in the final 
analysis, the resumption of prac- 
tices known for millenia on this 
busy globe. There is nothing un- 
scenekaliall in the long run of 
man’s attfairs, @ 

that two lead- 

ing spokesmen 

of one nation 

go to the capi- 

tal of another 

to talk trade. 

They did that 

in Nebuchand- 

nezzars time, 

Nevertheless is 
there is some- vio 
momentous in this visit 
which is undergoing a scruitiny 


> rare even for these suspicion- 


filled times. As Jack Taitt said 
in the New York Herald-Tribune 
last Sunday concerning the 
Anglo-Soviet talks, “The United 
States is a bit like the lodger, ear 
ressed to a thin partition, check- 
ng on the activities in the next 
room.” May the ear listen well, 
and take counsel. 


* 


NOT that they will learn 
much that isn’t already known. 
The highest circles in the land, 
as recent issues of the New York 
Times and the Herald-Tribune 


illustrate; are agog with the 


knowledge. 


‘| 1) Soeialism) j one: can vittually 


hear them saying to one another, 


is here to stay. Socialist industry, 
the papers are writing, has roar- 
ed forward at such a pace since 
the ravages of World War If 
were repaired, that the USSR is 
now entering the markets of the 
world, as buyer and seller, pos- 
sessed of a formidable line of 
goods and an ample pocketbook. 


Michael Hoffman, one of the 
Times most canny observers of 
the world market said the so- 
cialist lands, the USSR chiefly, 
but the others as ‘vell, “can buy 
food and cotton to raise levels of 
consumption and be blesse:l, al- 
beit privately, by every mihis- 
ter of agriculture in surplus rid- 


den western countries. .. . 
: . 


THE nations where the social- 
ist order is established can, Holl- 
man: notes, “use almost any raw 
material or food product that 
Egypt, Brazil, Palestine or Cey- 
lon can produce. The growiu; 
capacity for the manufacture of 
machiuery, transport equipment, 
entire plants and laboratories and 
power installations makes it cer- 
tain that the Soviet Union and 
her industrialized satellites can, if 
they choose, pay for steadily 
greater imports of food and raw 
materials,” 


If Hoffman wants to use the 
— “satellites” that's his affair. 
ar 
Tribune, April 9, that the Soviet 
has offered “to absorb such prod- 


ucts as Lebanese fruits, Turkish - 


wheat, Iranian wool and tobacco 
and hides, to name a few ex- 


- to these: indisputable 


44 
. facts, ‘the reality, as. the Alsop 


guerite Higgins adds, in the — 


ed Bc reborn Director of 
tern 


brothers have pointed out, that 
a recently-returned contingent of 
British steel industrialists report- 
ed that the socialist steel indus- 
try, is, in its median, equal to the 
two best British mills, and add, 
too that a Texas oil corporation 
is buying drills that surpass any- 
thing that capitalist technology 
can produce, and add to that the 
fact that the number of socialist 
(Continued on Page 5) 


’ national 


depression are being felt in a 
sharp decline in local business. 

On the éve . the veto cor 8 | 
sage, for example, every single 
member of the Republican state 
administration in North Dakota 
wired the President asking that 
he sign the farm bill. Also on 
the eve of the veto, the Na- 
tional Grange, second largest 
farm organization, 
which previously had not been 
committed to the full farm bill 
and still. differs on individual 
features, called for its enact- 
ment. | 

Rep. Wint Smith, Kansas Re- 
_— saying out loud what 
is colleagues are yarn 
under their breaths, decl 
that the veto could cost his 
party 15 congressional seats in 
the elections. 

* 

WORRIED presidential ad- 
visers and speech. writers are 
apparently of two minds on how 
to handle the post-veto situa- 
tion. One school of thought be- 
lieves it can be done with hi 
sounding platitudes about the 
individual, government, pros- 
perity, cooperation, courage, 
and the like. In the prepared 
text of the President’s Tuesday 
night speech to send off the 
GOP campaign, which resound- 
ed with these pious generalities, 
there was no mention of the 
farm bill. 

Some last minute doubts on 
this line of operation compelled 
the President to inject at the 
outset of his speech a reference 
to the veto. In an off-the-cuff 
statement he noted that a Cali- 
fornian had written him criti- 
cizing the veto. The: President 


- said he might answer the let- 


ter-writer some day, and let it 
go at that. 

The other school of thought 
wants to handle the problem w?th 
mirrors or rubber checks. The 
mirror technique was used in the 
veto message which sought to turn 
the attentiof of the farmers from 
the fact that they were being done 
out of 90 per cent of parity, by 
(Continued on Page 13 ) 
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T-Men Retain Hold 


On Our Lifelines 


AS WE WRITE THIS, the U.S. Treasury Depart- 


_ ment still has its Damoclean sword poised over our heads 


as a result of its lawless tax seizure. Our operating income 


is still in danger of further 
seizure, and we Cannot negoti- 
ate checks. We have managed 
to continue publishing mainly 
through the contributions _re- 
ceived in our behalf by the 
Emergency Committee for a 
Free Press. 

We are set to go to court 
early next week in an effort to 
force the T-men to lift. the 
“ieopardy assessment’ on our 
assets and income while the fab- 


ricated tax levy against us goes 
to the tax courts, 


Meanwhile, evidence of the 
fraudulent character of the T- 
Men's case Continues to pile up. 


A. 1952 letter in our files sign: 
In- 


Revenue, | informed . us 


_ Of the Treasury 


that our income tax statement 
for 1950 had been examined | 
and “the ‘conclusion has been 
reached that it should be ac- 
cepted as filed.” 


* 

IN 1950, THE WORKER had 
the same deficits, the same con- 
tributions, the same loans, the 
same sales of bundles as it had 
in 1951 and 195 . The 
Director of Internal Revenue 
did not question them in 1950, 
Suddenly, his successor decicles 
to question them and, without 
any adjudication in the tax 
courts or the appeals division 
rtment ite 


- (Continued on Page 13 ) 
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pie last week renewed its plea for in 
tion being adopted at this session. “— 
An NAACP spokesman said that) _ 


the organization. wanted a “good 
p:ogram regardless of the source. 
In search for such a program, he 
incticated, the NAACP had refrain- 
ei from committing _ itself 
specific bills to the exclusion of 
others. 
In a separate 
tary, warned against permitting use 
0: the Administration bills “as an 
excuse to delay prompt action on 
pending civil rights measures, 
soine of which have already re- 
coved committee approval.” 

-A gangup by Dixiecrats and Re- 
publicans has postponed until next 
‘Luesday, at the earliest, action by 
the House judiciary committee on 
tae civil rights bills now before it. 


The 14 to 13 vote by which the 


Celler Bill (HR 627) and the Ad- 
minisirations Keating Bill (HR- 
10579) were sent to a subcommit- 
tee for study could block any civil 
ri‘hts legislation coming out of 
the committee, if the margin per- 
sists. 
the gangup can be defeated 
Wichin the committee if Reps. 
Emanuel Celler (D-NY) and Ken- 
neth Keating (R-N'Y). majority and 
mivority spokesmen take acuon. 
The committee, it is true, is se- 
riously, afflicted with Dixiecrats, 
but the margin of northern Repub- 
Jicans and Democrats is sufficient 
to force the reactionary bloc back 


eigut northern Democrats. Of these: 


18, Rep. Francis Walker (D-Pa) 
ciairman of the House UnAmer- 
ican Committee, made the motion 
by which the bills were sent to the 
subcommittee. The remaining sev- 
enteen however are sufficient to 
report out a bill from the 3l-man 
comunittee. 

The participation of some Re- 
publicans in the delaying action 
— the question here as to 
iow vigorously the administration 
leaders in the House are pressing 
for action on the Keating bill. 

The Keating proposals are 2 
mnimum eivil rights program and 
tue failure of GOPers.to go along 


to| 


statement Roy' 
Wiikins., NAACP executive secre- 


-* 


-Parti 
Action on Civil Rights 


WASHINGTON.— In an attempt to forestall partisan-inspired sniping between Re- 
publicans and Democrats, the National Association for the Advancement of Colored Peo- 
mediate bipartisan action to ensure civil rights legisla- 
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By MAK GORDON r 
WITH THE PETITION phase of the New York primary 
elections about to enter its final week, the five-way contest 
for the Democratic congressional nomination in Manhat- 
tan’s 18th district shapes UP 88 psec cecgcummmmprmerummemen sites 
the most bitter in the state. © = | ae 

The six weeks period permitted = © 
by law for circulation of nominat- “35 
ing petitions for the June 5 pri- 
mary winds up on May l. 

The five candidates in the Dem- “4 
ocratic primary include the in- ©4 
cumbent, Rep. James G. Donovan; & 
the Democratic designee, State 
Senator Alfred Santangelo; Casper 
Citron, he almost beat Donovan 
in the 1954 primaries; Santiago 
Grovi,, a Puerto Rican; and an 
Irish-American attorney named 


Herlihan. 
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A subcommittee of the House 
Judiciary Committee on Wed- 
nesday approved a_ bipartisan 
civil rights bill combining the 
provisions of the Celler omnibus 
| bill and the Brownell bills. It 
| is scheduled for action by the 
full judiciary committee on Tues- 
day. Wire Chairman Emanuel 
Celler (D-NY) and Rep. Ken- 
neth Keating (R-NY) demanding 
| the committee okay the bill and 


| rush it to the House floor. 
5* 
‘leads to the suspicion that Attor- 
‘ney General) Herbert Brownell, 

ced the proposals 


iwho advan 
ithe 
|to get anything adopted. This 
| would maintain the administra- 
tion’s alliance with the Dixiecrats. 

The situation now demands the 
sharpest pressure on the commit- 
‘tee members so -that a bipartisan 
‘majority can be lined up against 
the Dixiecrats and the queer-acting 
Republicans. 

Because of uncertainty over the 
outlook the civil rights bloc in the 
|House is understood to be. with- 
holding action on the bipartisan 


Reps. James Roosevelt (D-Calif. 


for! Thomas UC. Hennings (D-Mo.). 


administration, is not anxious| 


discharge petitions introduced by} 


and Charles Brownson (R-Ind.). 
These discharge petitions, H. Res. 


fighting progressive 
champion, the late Rep. Vito Mar- 


“The 18th is nationally famous 
as the district which for mary 
years had sent to Congress the 


and labor 


cantonio. . 

DONOVAN WAS elected in 
1950 as a result of a three-way 
coalition — Republican, Democrat 
and Liberal—organized for the spe- 
cific purpose of ousting the-Amer- 
ican Labor Party leader, who died 
in the summer of 1954, as he was 
about to run again for his old 
seat. 

The coalition behind Donovan 
began to disintegrate, however, 
before Marcantonios death. The 
Liberal Party pulled out early in 
1954, and liberal and labor ele- 
ments within the Democratic Party 
began to organize to beat Dono- 
van, a nominal Democrat, in the 


_ALFRED SANTANGELO 


integrate as a result of the easing 

of the atmosphere following relax- 

ing of tensions on a world scale. 
* 


AS A RESULT of the anti- 
‘Donovan mood among large num- 
bers of voters, Citron; with vir- 
tually no machine at his disposal, 
came within a few hundred votes 
of beating Donovan in the 1954 
Democratic primary. 

About a year 260, | labor os 
ge liberal ups in the district 
1954 primaries. | groups | 

Reien >. country began to put the heat on 

Panel alike Bore geld the eden county leadership 


arch-reactionary record and his es-} dump Donovan for a candidate 


pousal of McCarthyism. The anti- more acceptable to the people of 


labor nature of his politics was un- a ; 
. . | e ch ré¢ t- 
derscored in the past couple of ‘ie district dbuiiien sal non 


440 and H. Res. 441, would bring 
the Celler bill to the floor of the; 
House, by-passing the Rules Com- 
mittee, if 218 Congressmen sign it. 
{ In the Senate, pressure of civil 
rights forces has compelled Sena- 
‘tor James O, Eastland (D-Miss.) to 
announce that the Judiciary. com- 
mittee which he heads will sched- 
ule hearings on all civil rights now 
‘before it. 

Foremost among these are the 


(a a - Mf Sada ae an arial ‘oon ul Senator Santangelo as the Party s 
milk for children, and his sponsor- “cial designee. = 
ship of a Chamber of Commerce ,. Santangelo is among the more 
bill to revive state “edition” laws. liberal Democratic members of the 
Labor. is unasimoudly . eencsiog State Legislature. He has a fairly 
aa s stitin tates consistent record in support of so- 
. lit; ; : “e Aap cial welfare, civil liberties and civil 
. ee ee rights legislation. So far, he has 


injured party or the Attorney said nothing regarding foreign 


General. policy. | 
The Keating (Administration); Some anti-Donovan elements 
bill (HR 10425) authorizes’ the At-|@ppear to think that this has end- 


four bills reported to the commit- 
‘tee by 
‘committee, headed by Senator 
| Civil rights advocates, realizing 
ieee Eastland has not changed his 


torney General to institute a civil| ed the fight. to oust the incumbent. 


its constitutional rights sub-|action against those who violate Others, hewever, are * cencerned 


or plot against the civil rights of that the large anti-Donovan senti- 
another. 'ment will be split four ways, there- 

CIVIL RIGHTS Protection: by allowing him to slip in again. 
The Celler Bill establishes penalties} Citron, who has the aura of 


spots, do not expect him to make 
easy tne passage of any legislation. | 
The date of the hearings has not 
een set, nor is their any indica- 
a 

tion of how prolonged 
ito be. 


| 


they are! 
* 


for persons who deprive, or anti-Donovanism and anti-machin- 
conspire to deprive, another per-|ism as a resolt-of his campaign 
son of civil rights, and makes the two years ago and the fact that he 
violator subject to a civil suit. It)'s not organization-backed this 
establishes penahiies for acts of Year, May take a substantial part 
c‘iserimination. of the anti-Donovan vote. 

The Keating Bill (HR 10427)) A number of his former back- 


THE MAIN features of the bills 


would authorize the Attorney Gen- ers, however, have come to view 


now in the House judiciary com- 
mittee are: 


RIGHT TO VOTE: The Celler 


‘eral to institute civil action against his campaign as divisive and have 


violators of civil rights, or those shifted to Santangelo. 


Bill (HR 627) establishes penalties 
for violations of the right\to vote; 
makes. possible civil suits by the 


| 


who conspire against the civil! The State Senator has the back- 

rights of another. ing of the City CIO; local Amer- 

RIGHTS DEFINED: The Cel-'icans for Democratic Action; the 
(Continued on Page 13) ; (Continued on Page 13) 
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bare : THE THREAT of expulsion grew more serious for the International Brotherhood of 

on its heels. | ‘ , 
There-are 10 Republicans and !eamsters as George Meany summoned a special meeting of the AFL-CIO executive coun- 

cil for May 1 in Washington to take-up the union’s mutual assistance pact with the Inter- 


national Longshoremen’s Associa- 
tion. 

Meany's move followed a three- 
hour meeting with Dave Beck, 


was reported a number of issues 
were raised raising questions on 
the union’s compliance with the 
AFL-CIO 
them is also the charge of the 
Brewery workers that the IBT is 
raiding them. Presumably, the pact 
vetween the Western conference 
of the IBT and the Mine, Mill and 
Smelter workers which like the 
\_ was expelled, is also an is 


rv , 


9 be determined by the AF 


Beck Rift Snags Organizing Drive 


_—— 


latest move as a result of encour- 
agement by the IBT’s retreat. He 
apparently feels that new is his 


ee 


president of the IBT, at which it 


constitution. Among 


) 


council. 


THE AFL-CIO council has 
power to suspend a union and rec- 
ommended expulsion to the next 
convention. Ouster of the IBT, the 
largest union with 1,500,000 mem- 
bers running across almost all in- 
dustries, would amount to a serious 
split in labor ranks and undoing 
much of what the merger conven- 
tion achieved last December. 

There was some hope that the 
power struggle between Meany 
and Beck would subside reeently 


best opportunity to settle scores 
with Beck. 
* 


WHATEVER the outcome, the 
effect of the power struggle has 
been to steer attention away from 
the much talked of plans for or- 
ganizing the unorganized and to 
bone ooo an gee 
an e gerous fp : | t 
labor would again be thrown into 


costly raiding gns, 
The IBT's pom feel strong 


and act a ively. They are not 
likely to be meek in a down 
‘and they have, a powerful, influ- 


bar a projected loan of $400,000 
to the ILA. -Meany had at first 
raised his threat against the IBT 
on the basis of that loan. The IBT 
insists, however, that its regional 
conference have the autonomous 
right to enter into mutual assistance 
pacts with any. union they choose. 
Beck says. that a council meetin 
had on earlier occasions assurec 
him such pacts would not be a 
violation of the constitution. 
Meany now says that any form 
of recognition of a union, expelled 
the AFL or CIO, is a violation. 


when .an executive board. meeting 
of the IBT in Honolulu, decided. to 


by FL : 
| Informed observers. view, Meay's| ence ia most major union centers, 


- Final Plans for May Day 


THE PROVISIONAL 
United Citizens Committee 
for May Day today called 


upon rank and file trade 


union groups, national and 
community groups to speed up 


the final preparations for the 


final preparations for the April 
30 May Day Rally at Union 


Square and to send delegates to 
the final mobilization meeting on 
Wednesday, April 25, 6 p.m. at 
575 Sixth Ave. 

Seventy thousand leaflets, ten 
thousand in Spanish, are now 
being distributed in front of 


shops, working class communi- 
ties, and int he Garment, fur and 


millinery markets. Additional 
leaflets can be picked up at the 
Committee Hearquartérs at the 
Hotel Empire, 63 St. & Broadway, 


Room 143. Indicative of in- 
creased activity around May 
‘Day are a number of pre-May 
Day rallies called by the Milli- 
nery, Garment and Amalga- 


oan} 


mated workers. - In addition to 
the distribution of the leaflet in 
the markets, thousands of leaf- 
Jets are being mailed to large 
numbers of May Day supporters. 
The Committee, headed by How- 
ard Fast, announced that to date 
John T. McManus of the Na- 


es 


terson m, noted civil rights gl leader, — 
and Morris .U. Schappes had ac- 
cepted invitations to address the 
rally. - Bi 
The Committee is also mak- 
ng plans te provide special at- 
tention to the children who will - 
attend the rally with their 
"paren, | * 


—— 


s THE WEEK IN LABOR AFFAIRS 
{ 


® Meany Meets Farm Leader 
° ACW Asks 12%e an Hour 


THE AMALGAMATED 
Clothing Workers has~present- 


ed shirt and other cotton gar- | 


ment manufacturers with a de- 
mand for a raise of 12.5 cents 
an hour and for some improve- 
ments in the insurance and re- 
tirement plans. The demand, af- 
fecting 100,000 workers, follows 
recent. opening of negotiations 
with the employers of 150,000 
clothing workers for a 15-cent 
raise. 
* 

A COMPROMISE oni the 

“only really controversial issue” 


before the convention of the 
Mine, Mill and Smelter Work- 


ers resulted in the resignation of 


Maurice Travis and Clinton 
Jencks from the union's staff. 
However, the Mine-Mill .. con- 


vention voted fullest support of 


their legal battles in appealing 

convictions and heavy prison 

sentences for alleged falsifica- 

tions of Taft-Hartley affidavits. 
* 


THE “BATTLE of the Beach,” 
the all-out struggle to unionize 
Miami and Miami Beach resort 
hotels, moved into its second 
ear April 13. Nine hotels have 
ie signed up and a newly or- 
ganized local of 5,000 mem- 
bers is now in existence, the 
largest local union in Florida 
and one of the largest in the 
South. s 


THE UNITED Auto Work- 


ers has donated $10,000 to the 
12.000 Machinists on strike for 
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From the USSR 


In English 


N. S. KRUSHCHEYV’S and N. A. 
BULGANIN’S REPORTS TO 


THE 25th CONGRESS 
Pamphlets—25c each 


MARX-ENGELS SELECTED 


- WORKS 
1210 pp. Both Vols. $2.50 


In 2 Vols. 
MARX-ENGELS SELECTED 


CORRESPONDENCE 
623 pp.-—$1.25 


I, P. PAVLOV 


SELECTED WORKS 
654 pp.—$1.50 


GALINA ULANOVA 


The Making of a Ballerina 
Biography and 22 Artistic Photos of 
the famous arate. > in dance forms. 

5c 


RUSSIAN FOLK TALES 
A collection of 34 of the best beloved 
Russian Folk. stories. Beautifully il- 


lustrated, delux edition. 
243 pp.—$1.00 


New Books for Children 
Colorfully Illustrated: 
Verses for Children—S. MARSHAK 206c 


BRewiskered Littie Wisker 
Little Cock Feather Frock 
About Points and Pencils 


A wide choice of interesting 
items in fiction and non-fiction 
in English. Imported Recordings 


Ask for our Catalog “E-56” 


Four Continent 
Book Corporation 


822 BROADWAY, Cor. 12th St. | 
York 3, N. Y. GR 3-2018-19 | 
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the ninth week at four Repub- 
lic Aviation plants on Long Is- 
Jand, N.Y. 
* 
GEORGE MEANY, AFL-CIO 
resident, held a brief, unpub- 
licized ee with Oren Lee 
Stanley, president of the 140,- 
000-member National Farmers 
Organization, while in Missouri 
for an» AFL-CIO merger. con- 
vention. Stanley told newsmen it 
was a “get-acquainted” session 
and that _.FO and AFL-CIO 
“had a long way to go as far 
as affiliation is concerned,” 
* 
CONCERN of labor with au- 


tomation was shown in a spe- 
cial conference in Pittsburgh 
sponsored by the Labor Educa- 
tion Council and the VU. of 
Penn. The Trainmen News, 
weekly paper of the Brother- 
hood of Railroad Trainmen, 
headlines: “Automation Is Key 
to Better Living—BUT—Labor 
Must See That Planning Now 
-Prevents Suffering of Workers.” 
* 


NATION’S railroad unions 
warned that a new bill spon- 
sored by Rep. Howard Smith in 
Congress aimed at validating 
state sedition laws is “a wolf in 
sheep’s clothing” measure hitting 
at the whole labor movement. 
Labor, weekly paper of these 
unions, headlines the issue: 
“Fight Looms Over Bill -to 
Wreck Federal Labor Laws. 
Sedition Decision Used As Mask 
for Anti-Union Drive.” 

et 


INTERNATIONAL Long- 
shoremen’s and Warehousemen’'s 
Union announced the signing 
of a pact for 16,000 sugar work- 
ers or Hawaii covering 27 plan- 
tations, thus averting a strike. 
Earlier this year, the ILWU 
reached an agreement with pine- 


_——— o_o 


H cordion Virtuoso. 
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Saturday Manhattan 


TCHAFROVSKY Cultural Club invites 
you to Spring Vecherinka.’ Sat. 8:30 p.m. 
Folk, classical songs, solo pianist, socia! 
and folk dancing to accordion player. 189 
Second Ave., above Phoenix Theatre. Contr. 
$1. 


Sunday Manhattan 


LOUIS HARAFPF, editor of Jewish Life, 
will speak on Israel on Sunday, April 22, 
7 p.m. Edith Segal will teach folk dances 
at Jewish Peoples Philharmonic Chorus, 
189 Second Ave., Marhattan. 


Saturday Brooklyn 


24TH ANNIVERSARY of Brighton Com- 
munity Center, 3200 Coney Island Ave., 


| B’klyn. Saturday eve., April 21, 8:50 p.m, 


Acting, music and singitig. Melnick & 
Rosenbloom, Repertoire; Nadyne Brewer, 
Cencert Soprano; M. Matusewitch Ac- 
Tickets ef March 31 
will be honored. 


Coming 


DISCUSSION on “20th Congress of So- 
viet Union’ led Sy prominent épeaker. 
Questions answered. This , April 
24, 8: p.m. at Brighton Center, 3200 
Coney Island Ave., Bklyn. All invited. 
Auspices: Brighton Freedom Press 


AMERICAN Folk and Square Dance Fes- 
r; Irwin Silber. Gat. pril 
ot 


of 


|| Committee. 


Jav Hall, 405 W. 41 8t., 
by Student Division, LYL. Cont. $1. 


Selected 


Saturday, April 21 
Big Top—circus (2) Noon 7 
Winchell and Mahoney Puppe 
(4) Noon 
Junior Town Meeting (13) Noon 
Baseball: Yankees-Boston (11) 1:55 
Movie: Ghost Goes West with 
Robert Donat (7) 3 
Racing (2) 4:30 
Movie: Mourning Becomes Electra 
(9) 5, 7:30 and 10 ; 
Mr. Wizard (4) 5:30. Science 
News (2) 6 — 
Princeton ‘56 (4) 6 
Big Surprise—Quiz (4) 7:30 
Jackie Gleason (2) 8 
Perry Como Show (4) 8 
Spanish Show (13) 8:30 


apple growers. The two-year 
sugar pact provides for a 6-cent 
pay increase starting March l, 
1957, and other benefits. 

*« 


THE AFL-CIO have now 
merged in Tennessee, Missouri 
Louisiana and Arkansas, which 
was the first to take place. Seven 
more states and one territory 
have announced plans for mer- 
ger conventions between now 
and August. They are Arizona, 
Montana, Vermont, Colorado, 
Virginia, Wyoming, Oregon and 
Puerto Rico. 

* 

NATIONAL Maritime Union 
put before the shipowners de- 
mands for raises running from 6 
to 10 percent with the highest 
ratings getting the biggest per- 
centage boost. The wage reopener 
deadline affecting directly 22,- 
00C unlicenséd seamen on 550 | 
ships is June 15. The-pact would 
set a pattern for a_ total of 
about 40,000 ‘seamen under 
NMU contract. 

* « 

NEGOTIATIONS were broken 
off in the second week of the 
strike of 8,000 unionists in 
Macy's, world’s largest depart- 
ment store and biggest profi- 
maker in the retail industry. A 
mass ClIO-sponsored rally was 
held Friday in a new move to 
rally all-out labor and public 
support. Outcome of strike is 
seen as crucial for all AFL-CIO 
organizing plans in _ nation’s 
largely unorganized department 
stores. 

* 

AFL-CIO Westinghouse 
workers of the East Pittsburgh 
plant pledged their full support 
to the 6,000 Westinghouse tur- 
bine strikers at Lester, Pa., who 
are members of the unaffiliated 
United Electrical Union. The 
members of Local 107, UE, 
have been out over six months 
over company's effort to change 
over from incentive to day rates 
with a built-in wage cut of some 
20 percent. 


Phila. Geisloncs Plan 


Trip to Montgomery 

PHILADELPHIA. — A “good- 
will” group of Quakers plans a trip 
to Montgomery, Ala., as delegates: 
from the local Yearly Meeting o! 
Friends. | 


GOP’er Fights 
Hiss Appearance 


PRINCETON, N.J.- 
Princeton ¢ University’s | campus 


newspaper printed a letter today| 


from Sen. H. Alexander Smith (R- 
NJ) in which Smith refused to sup- 
port the speaking appearance ol 
Alger Hiss at the university. 


tional Guardian,’ William Pat- 


IV, 


| Jimimy Durante (4) 9:30 . 
Gunsmoke (2) 10 

George Gobel (4) 10 
SY Tavern (11) YO 


Your Hit Parade (4) 10:30 
TV 
Sunday, April 22 
‘Gospel Train (13) 9:30 a.m. 


vie Gu 


Grasshopper, New Cameo. Chek- 
hov Tale~ 


Ballad of Romeo and Juliet, Paris 
Citizen Kane, revival, 55th St. 


Damon Runyon Theatre (2) 10:30'Serenade, Radio City 


Diabolique, Art, Beekman, Gram- 
ercy, 8th St. Playhouse, Heights, 
Symphony and Apollo 42nd St. 

Lovers and Lollipopps, ‘Translux 
Normandie 


Camera Three (2) 11:30 
Let’s Take A Trip (2) Noon 
Baseball: Yankees-Boston (11) 1:55. 


Bret Harte (7) 2 
Movie Museum (9) 3. 
Zoo Parade (4) 3:30 : 
Movie: Storm in a Teacup (5); 
English. Very Good. 
Adventure (2) 4:30 
College Press Conterence (7) 4:30 
Movie: Mourning Becomes Electra 
(9) 5, 7:30 and 10 
Emmett Kelly in Captain From 
Kopenick (2) 6 
You Are There (2) 6:30 
Lassie (2) 7 
You Asked For It (7) 7 
Jack Benny (2) 7:30 
Frontier—western (4) 7:30 
Movie: Notorious (7) 7:30. Eng- 
lish 
Ed Sullivan (2) 8 
Comedy Hour—Jonathan Winters| 
(4) 8 | 
Trio—James Mason Readings (5) 8! 
Play: The Lord’s Dollar (2) 9. 
Donald Reagan 
Alfred Hitchcock Presents (2) 
$64,000 Challenge (2) 10 
What's My Line (2) 10:30 
Sunday News (2) 11 
Movie: Crash of Silence (2) 
English. Very Good. 
RADIO 
Saturday, April 21 : 
Dodgers-Pitts WMGM 1:25 p.m. | 
Yankees-Boston WINS 1:55 | 
Truman-Daniel Wedding WABC: 
4:45 | 
Adventures in Science WCBS 5:35 
Stan Lomax, sports WOR 6:45 


S 


; 
’ 


9:30) 


11:15. 


Movie: Luck of Roaring Camp by, 


Oklahoma, Rivoli 
Ladykillers, Sutton 
Summertime with Katharine Hep- 
burn, 68th St. Playhouse 
Asphalt Jungle (revival) 5th Ave. 
Devif in Flesh and Mlle. Gobette, 
Thalia 
THEATRE 


My Fair Lady, Hellinger 

The Lark, Longacre 

Inherit the Wind, National 

Uncle Vanya, 4th St. 

eb Penny Opera, Theatre de 

ys 

Diary of Anne Frank, Cort 

Private.Life of Master Race, Open 
Stage 


|Romeo and Juliet, Jan Hus 


A Month in the Country, Phoenix 
Ponder Heart, Music Box 
No Time for Sergeants, Alvin 


Damn Yankees—musical, 46th St. 


+ ee ee 


CAMP 
KINDERLAND 


(Sylvan Lake) 
Hopewell Junction. N. Y. 


Girls and Beys, Ages 6 to 16 
2, 4, 6, 8 week perieds avaiiabie 
MODERATE RATES | 


Full program of — and water 
sports, arts, crafts, singing, 
dancing and dramaties 


4 children’s camp combining 
progressive Jewish culture 
with interrecial living 


-N. Y. Office: 1 Union Square W. 


New York City 3 AL 5-6283 


Juke Box Jury WCBS. 7:05 
Basin St. ae WCBS 9:30 
Phila. Orchestra WCBS 10 
RADIO 
Sunday, April 22 

As We See IT—AFL-CIO. WABC 

12:15 Noon ; 
Woolworth Hour WCBS 1 
Ciants-Phila. WMCA 1 
Festival of Opera WOR 1:30 
Yankees-Boston. WINS 1:55 
Symphonette WCBS 2 
Dodgers-Pitts. WMGM 2:25 
NY Philharmonic WCBS 2:30 
Indictment — crime documentary 

WCBS 5:05 
News WABC 6 
Gunsmoke WCBS 6:30 
Edgar Bergen Hour WCBS 7:05 
Town Meeting WABC 8 
Our Miss Brooks WCBS 8:05 
Mitch ; Miller Show WCBS 9:05 
UN Report WCBS 11:15 

MOVIES 

Richard the Third, Bijou 
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JEFFERSO 
CHESS CLUB 
Meets Every Wednesday || 
7-10 P. M. {i 
Lessons for Beginners 
Games for Experienced Players 7 
SINGLE ADMISSION: 25¢« || 
JEFFERSON SCHOOL 
OF SOCIAL SCIENCE 


575 Sixth Avenue, N. Y. ll 
WA 9.1600 


ee ee 


Classified Ads 


RESORTS 


iDEAL PAMILY RESORT. Private lake 
swimming, boating, fishing, sports, chi)- 
dren's eounseler. Open June 15th. PINE 
LAKE LODGE, Kenoza Lake, N. Y. City 
Phone: BE 2-4724, 


FOR SALE 


HI-FI PHONOGRAPH—3 Speeds with Re- 
luetamce Cartridge. Reg. $59.95. SPEC. 
$33:95. Standard Brand Dist., 145 Fourth 
Ave. (13th and 14th Sts.) One hour 
parking or two tokens. 


MUST RAISE Cash. Huge reduction sale! 
Cottons—- 500 choices. From Italy, 
France, Switzerland 36-48 in. wide. 
Voils, lawns, broadcloths, satin finish, 
plaids, checks, many hand-woven pieces 
a‘nong them. Silk screens, hand prints, 
Silk and cotton mixtures and many 
other choiees. All at $1 per yard. Will 
remain open for this sale till 9 p.m, 

“Mill End Imports 70 E. 11 St., NYC. 


PIANOS FOR SALE sae 
7 UPRIGHT Pianos for sale, good condi- 
tion. Ed Wendell JE 6-8000. 
PAINTING 


JOB WELL DONE; paintin contractor: 
Jack Rosen. GI 8-7601. x : 


———— 


- ee ee 


MOVING, storage, long distance, pickup 
service, days, nights, weekends. Budget 
Movers. CH 3-3786. 

TOVING, storage, leng distance, experi- 
enced piano movers. Wendell, JE 6-8000. 


-Hi-Fidelity Radio Phonographs 


‘Vector Laboratories 


217 Third Avenue © GR 3-7686 
New York 3, N. ¥. 


Sales @ Installation © Service 


— a a 


MONUMENTS 
WEISS MONUMENTAL WORKS 


1410 WASHINGTON AVE. 
Cor. 170th St., Bronx 56, N.Y. 


Tel. JEreme 7-6042... 


- 
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— It Seems To Me 


,By CHARLES NUSSER 


ariists. 


my proposal—though residents of 


arguments for their own “favorite sons.” 

Early last month more than 2,000 delegates, Negro and white, 
representing millions of people, from more than 50 organizations 
such as the NAACP, CIO, AFL, ACLU, veterans, YWCA, churches 
and religious groups of all faiths, 
tions, and many others, held a conference in Washingtor on civil 
rights. The delegates visited their Congressmen to get their stand 
on civil rights issues—a good old American custom that is set down 
in the Constitution as a guaranteed right of the people. 

One a arrogantly refused to even see the delega- 
tion. Here’s what he said: “I think the people here in Washington 
are doing great harm in coming to Washington making a lot of 
noise about civil rights. I urge all of them to go home and I will 


be unavailable to see them.” 
Sounds exactly like Senator 

Martin Dies of Texas, or some 

premacist, Dixiecrat bigot. But it 


by a Jersey Congressman—Republican 
Auchincioss of the third congressional district. 

isn't it? Don't you agree Auchincloss would be a 
ate for the new award? This first class reactionary pot 
only denies the right. of the people to petition their government, 
but his insolent stand flies squarely in the face of the desires of 
the overwhelming majority of the 
hundreds of Jersey actions, ranging from tiny prayer meetings to 


pe 


strong candi 


huge mass rallies—3,000 people 


1,500 in Newark—and thousands of dollars contributed to help 
the heroic Montgomery, Alabama, | 
It may not be possible to defeat Auchincloss this November. 


Though ell decent people in the 


dress themselves to that possibility. But elsewhere in the state 
Auchiacloss stand should be put to every candidate—especially 
Kenublicans—for agreement or condemnation. We all have a re- 
sponsibility here. Auchincloss dishonors not only the area he “rep- 
resents, but the entire state of New Jersev. 

It seems to me we have some real stink weeds growing in the 
“Garden State.” Let’s uproot them if we can. At least -let’s prevent 


them, from spreading! 


Newark Rally May 4 
For Negro Equality, 
Repeal of Smith Act 


NEWARK.—A mags rally in de- 
fense of civil rights will be held 
here Friday evening May 4th, at 
8:30 p.m, at the High Street Com- 
munity Center, High and West 
Kinney Streets, Newark. 

The meeting will express op- 
position to Smith Act thought con- 
trol-frameups and support of the 
Negro people's struggles for equal- 
ity in Alabama, Mississippi and 
throughout the South. The rally is 
under the auspices of a committee 
organized for that purpose. 

gg so far announced in- 
clude Frances Lieber of Toms 
River, Martha Stone, state chair- 
man of the New Jersey Commu- 
nist Party, William L. Patterson, 
noted Negro civil rights leader 
and Howard Fast, author of nu- 
merous progressive books. Walter 
Barry, well-known Jersey trade 
unionist, will chair the meeting. 
_ Miss. Stone, active in labor 


ATTENTION T-MEN 

The New_ Jersey Communist 
Party received the f notice 
from the Division of 


Anna Magnani, the great Italian actress} recently won the 
Academy Award as the best actress of 1955. Ernest “Marty” Borg- 
nine copped the “Oscar” as the best actor. 
disagree with the awards. Both deserved the honors. Both are great 


I would like to propose another kind of award to be given 
each vear at the close ef Congress, with appropriate ceremonies, 
to the most arrogant Congressman. I also have a candidate for 
this year’s “honors.” Few Jerseyans, I believe, will disagree with 


'| Newark Folk Dance Group. 


Few movie goers will 


other states might present strong 


business and fraternal organiza- 


Eastland, doesn't it? Or maybe 
other unreconstructed, white su- 
wasn't, Those words were spoken 
\epresentative James C. 


people in our state. Look at the 
in Trenton, 1,200 in Montclair, 
bus boycotters. 


3rd CD should immediately ad- 


struggles in New Jersey for many 
years, is one of the latest victims 
ot the Smith Act. She was con- 
victed recently, on the testimony 


| tion o 


——— |puruers C 
NEW JERSEY| _ 


EDITION 


NEW - BRUNSWICK. — Five 
universities .— including Rutgers 
University—were censured by the 


-| American Association of Universi- 
jty .Professors for violating princi- 


ples of academic freedom and ten- 
ure. The action took place at the 
St. Louis convention of the organ- 
ization held recently. , 

The Rutgers condemnation Ccen- 
tered on the firing of two. pro- 
fessors, Moses L. Finley, assistant 
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essor, and Simon Ww. 


Heimlich, associate professor in 
the university's College of Phar- 


the Fifth Amendment. The Rut- 
gers censure motion was unani- 
Wee, os 

The Association voted that pro- 
fessors should: not be fired for us- 
ing the Fifth, or for refusing to 
answer questions before witc t 


committees of Congress. The con- 


macy: Both were fired for using! 


> 


a Sans 
. 


Pe Pe * 
m4 


vention also adopted a ruling that 
sana in ~ Communist 
Party, of itself, is not grounds for 
removal from a college faculty. 
was described as “purely g 
by Ralph Fuchs, genéral ) 

the group. He said some teach- 
ers might be unwilling to take po- 


, 
are 
- 


sitions at schools that were cen- 
sured for violating academic free- 


PRINCETON. — The Daily 
Princetonian, campus newspaper 
here, last week editorially con- 


Daily Worker as an “outrage,” and 
labeled the Treasury Department's 
tax pretext “clearly a sham.” The 
editorial .entitled .“Sizure of the 
Press: A Denial of Freedom” said 
the action was “illegal . .. and se- 
riously damaging as a distertion of 
our ideals.” 

The paper stated: “In this case, 
democratic standards and even the 
law have been subverted to preju- 
dice. Only. a weak faith in. one’s 
own- convictions or a reasonably 
profound ignorance could’ make 
anyone with American ideals sup- 
press a newspaper. Our condemna- 
tion can only be more severe when ' 
the conditions for suppression are | 


Treasury Department appear to. 
be pe 


The editorial thanked George | 
Sandy, a former circulation man- 
ager of the Daily Worker, for his 
statement to the Princetonian, San- 
dy visited the editors of the paper, 
expressed his opinion that the pad- 


demned the T-Men seizure of the | 


tempts to ban the speech. 


-members 


locking of the D. W. was “a viola- 
F oodics of the press,’ and | 

was “completely illegal.” 
“The purpose of the raid was 
to put the Daily Worker out of 
business,” Sandy said in a state- 


of the college paper. He invited 
the Princetonian to comment on' 
the action, and the editorial ap- 
peared in the same -edition carry- 
ing the page one story of Sandy's 
visit to the university campus. 


FIRM ON HISS 


ment printed on the front page, 


Meanwhile, the action of. the 
American Whig-Cliosophic Society, 
an undergraduate political science 
and debating organization, invit- 
ing Alger Hiss to speak on_ the 
university campus stirred nation- 
wide discussion, Those connected 
with the university, including stu- 
dents, professors, the administra- 
tion and the organization _ itself, 
were holding firm against all at- 


Majority opinion on the campus 
seemed to . that freedom of 
speech, aot Hiss’ opinions, was 
the issue. Students and faculty 
were 


Princeton Campus Paper Calls zs 
‘Worker Seizure An Outrage 


'the students had “every right— 


whether their judgment is good, 
or as I think it was in this in- 
— bad—to invite anyone they 

rey * ee ea Ag. 
_ The Daily Princetonian declared 
editorially. that cancellation of the 
talk would mean »that the uni- 
versity “can* be’ browbeaten by 
outside pressure groups.” The 
paper sent telegrams to two Prince- 
ton alumni in Congress—Sen. H. 
Alexander Smith and Congress- 
man Peter Freylinghuysen—asking 
them to defend the university 
against Tumulty's attacks. 


“Tell Mr. Tumulty,” the tele- 


against cancelling the speech. A 
straw vote showed 135 students 
for and only 14 against. Of 20 
professors polled 19 supported the! 
undergraduates stand. Professor 


faculty reaction saying: 
“Undergraduates here, though 
conservative, are eager to prove 


‘that Princeton is genuinely free.” 


University President Harold -W. 


Dodds: said the university would. 


not interfere with the scheduled’ 
speech. “We think it unwise,” Dr. 
Dedd said, “to take the responsi-| 
bility for the decision out of the) 


tion.” 

The university was bitterly crit- 
icized by McCarthyite Congress- 
man Tumulty of Hudson County, 
by some conservative alumni (who! 
hinted tha. university would suffer. 
financially), and the N.J. American’ 
Legion for allowing Hiss to speak. | 

Rep. Frank Thompson, (Dem-| 


4th CD) answering Tumulty’s vi-' 
cious attacks on the university said 


’ 
; 


TT TT 


DEADLINE SET 


NEWARK.—More than 50 Com- | 
munist Party leaders gathered here 
last week, heard a report by Daily 


enthusiastically adopted proposals 


of paid informers, in New Haven, 
Conn. Mrs. Lieber is known for 
her activities in behalf of peace. 
Patterson, who participated 
hundreds of civil rights struggles, 
including the world famous ‘Scotts- 
boro and Trenton Six cases, is an 
ardent champion of civil rights. 


Fast who now lives in New Jer-| 


sey, is known throughout the 
world for such books as “Freedom 
Road, “Citizen Tom Paine,” “My 
Glorious Brothers,” and many 
others. : 


A program of entertainment fea- 
turing Bob and Louise DeCormier 
will feature the cultural espect of 
the program. Admission to the 
rally is 75 cents. It will be held in 
the main ballroom of the Commu- 
nity Center. | 


COMING EVENTS 
34TH ANNIVERSARY MORN- 
ING FREIHEIT. Sunday, April 


Brewer, concert sOprano, Newark 
Philharmonic Chorus, 


Chaim 


main $ » Admission. $ 


with 58 subs and Bergen with 40. 
‘Essex has 150 of a goal of 250, 


‘WORKER’ DRIVE AT 68%- 


Two areas in the state have hit 
100 percent mark. They are Mercer 


©. Passaic 31-70, Hudson 41-50, Un- 
1 ion 39-60, Middlesex 25-35, Cam- 


den 52-66 and Farm 83-130. The 


Five 


‘reached. 


Jersey ‘Biddy’ Team 
Challenges Soviets 


To Basketball Game 
ATLANTIC CITY.—The Atlan- 
tic City “biddy” basketball team 
has challenged—“in a spirit of in- 
ternational good-will” its com- 
parable number-in the Soviet 
Union. The Atlantic City team 
won the national “Biddy”- basket- 
‘ball championship. “Biddy” teams 
are made up of boys between the 
ages of 9-12, ae 
A wire sent to the head of the 


hundred-ninteen 


— 


Soviet O ; " 7; 
29, 7 p.m. 516 Clinton Ave.,! posed vee. Comaties 90 
Newark, N. J. Featuring Nadyne| and 


a contest between. American 
Soviet youngsters “whenever 
and whereever feasible.” The New 
Jersey State Senate, in an official 
resolution, commended the Atlan- 
tic’ | City: ¢hamps': for | their: sports- 


overall state total show that two- | 
thirds of the Worker goal has been: 


For Race Relations Service 


1,00, : 


manship and atheletic abilities.” 


FOR MAY | 


Worker subs have been gotten of a. 
quota of 759 for a state-wide per- 
percentage of 6842 percent. | 


drive. Sixty-one percent of the 


; 


of 100 percent. 


overwhelmingly | 


gram said, “the student body is 
curious about Mr. Hiss. That is 
the business of the university to 
be curious, to inquire.” The tele- 
gram suggested that Tumulty be 


as hypocritical as those of the! of history Eric Goldman typified asked: “Will you allow us to be 


curious, or will you insist on telli- 
ing us what to be curious about?” 

Adlai Stevenson, Democratic 
candidate. for President, comment- 
ed on the Princeton: invitation to ~ 
Hiss that “if the student choose 
to ask him, that is the students’ 
business.” 


NAACP SEEKS 


‘hands of the student organiza- 


OVER 2,000 
IN NEWARK 


JEWARK.—The Newark Branch 
of the NAACP has set a goal of 
2,000 members in the current mem- 
bership. campaign, but will “reach 


out for 3,000,” according to Samuel 


Haynes, president of the group: 
“We feel that we are under 


‘moral compulsion to double or 


triple our membership . . . because 
of temporary restrictions against 
NAACP activities in certain South- 
ern states,” Haynes said in a state- 
ment in the N,. J. Afro-American. 


| | |He said interest in the NAACP was 
Worker editor Alan Max on the; With a real push between now. greater today in Newark, among 
status of the paper, and on the and May Ist Jersey can come close both Negro and white, than it has 
20th Congress of the CPSU, and to reaching its. goal in the Worker been for many years. He attributed 


this to “racial atrocities in Missis- 


to finish the circulation campaign Daily Worker quota has been ful-|sippi and Alabama and the brazen 
xd May Isst, and to raise funds for filled with several areas just short defiance of the Supreme. Court by 
the paper. , | 


some Southern states.” 


oo 


ClO Human Relations Confah 


Honors Union, Corporation 


SETON HALL.—The 4th annu- | 
al conference on human relations 
sponsored by the New Jersey State 
CIO, held last Sunday at Seton 
Hall University, gave awards to 
Local 669, UAW-CIO, and to the! 
Wright - Aeronautical Division of 
Curtiss - Wright for “outstanding 
service in the cause of democracy 
in the field of race relations.” 

The presentation was made by. 
Paul Krebs, CIO state president, 
Herbert Welch received the award 
for ~ com Ys 4 Rehert 
Ormsby, president of , lor th 
ant Both the union and the 
company received the award from) 
the ClO's human relations com- 
mittee for contributions “in elimin- 
ating tion and discrimina- 
tion - . field ee ¢ 
- CI uman he ‘Director: 
Arthur Chapin said that both uo- 
ion and company, by hiring and 


encouraging membership of mi- 
nority | groups ng orem: IR the 
plant, Tate demonstrated true 
concern for democracy in Ameri- 
ca, regardless of race, color or na- 
tional origin.” 

More than 200 delegates from 
local unions all over New Jersey 
attended the conference. Four 
were shop ees 8 teat 
problems,” “comm . 
“methods of abolishing discrimin- 
ation,” and “government's chal- 
«> § to protect civil liberties 
held. 

Participants in the discus- 
sions ine Boris Shishkin, 
AFL-CIO civil ri Ste Bode 
jamin Segal, d For the R 
lic union consultant, John Milli- 
gan, director N.J. State Division 
Against Discrimination, Joel Ja- 
tn Clo ‘president; and 


Boyd Wilson, CIO Steelworkers. 
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T-Men Aren‘t Hard 
On Everybody— 


Oil Men’ F’rinstance 
—SEE PAGE 3 


J ersey Voters 


Slow Keefe’s Drive 
—SEE PAGE 5 


Soviet Peace Bid 
For Middle East 


Pleases British 
—SEE PAGE 4 


Dissolve Cominform 
) —SEE PAGE 4 


AFL, CiO Foster 
United Political 


Action Now 
—SEE PAGE 5 


Albert Einstein, 


Social Thinker 
: —SEE PAGE 8 
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Ike s Farm Bill Veto 


we 
The Worker Washington Bureau 


WASHINGTON.—The call to battle sounded on the first big elec- 
tion issue of the year last week when the President.vetoed the farm bill 
and the Democrats replied with a bitter attack that put the responsibility 


on the President-himself.. Among Republicans the question is not whether the Presi- 
dent's action improved or hurt GOP election prospects, but how badly it hurt them. Par- 
ticularly depressed are the Senators and Congressmen from. the midwest grain states 


features, 


tion. One school of thou 


where the effects of the farm 
depression are being felt in a 
sharp decline in local business. 

On the eve of the veto mes-— 


sage, for example, every single 
member of the Republican state 
administration in North Dakota 
wired the President asking that 
he sign the farm bill. Also on 


the eve of the veto, the Na- 
tional Grange, second largest 
national farm organization, 
which previously had not been 
committed to the full farm bill, 
and still differs on individual 
called for its enact- 
ment, 

Rep. Wint Smith, Kansas Re- 


“age saying out loud what 


is colleagues are —— 
under their breaths, declarec 
that the veto could cost his 
party 15 congressional seats in 


the elections. 


* 
WORRIED presidential ad- 
visers and speech writers are 


apparently of two minds on how 


to handle the post-veto situa- 
t _be- 
lieves it can be done wit high 
sounding platitudes about the 
individual, government, pros- 
perity, cooperation, courage, 
and the like, In the prepared 
text of the President’s Tuesday 


night speech to send off the 


’ . 2 a, 
Quiet American GOP campaign, which resound- 


—SEE PAGE 9 
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Ben Levine on TV 
Dave Platt on Films 
Facts About 


Cerebral Palsy 
~SEE PAGE 11 


Guess Phillies 
Didn’t Read 


Rodney’s Predix 
—SEE PAGE 12 


JOHNNY ANTONELLI, the 
_ Giants’ 26-year-old southpaw 
from Rochester, N.Y. who ex- 

pects to bounce back with 20 
 yietories this year, took the 
Pirates inte camp 4-3 opening 
day at the Polo Grounds, help- 
a run. Johnny and Willie 
‘Mays were the two big reasons 
_ for the 


pennant and World | 
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ASSIGNMENT, U.S.A. 


Socialism Is Here to Stay 


By JOSEPH NORTH 


DESPITE all the hub- 
bub we have read in the 
newspapers about Khrus- 
chevs and Bulganin’s visit 
to London, it is, in the final 
analysis, the resumption of prac- 


tices known for millenia on this | 


busy globe. There is nothing un- 
precedented, in the long run of 
mans affairs, 
that two lead- 
ing spokesmen 
of one nation 
go to the capi- 
tal of another 
to talk trade. 
They -did that # 
in Nebuchand- 
nezzars time. 

Nevertheless 
there is - some- 
thing momentous in this visit 
which is undergoing a scruitiny 
rare even for these suspicion- 
filled times. As Jack Taitt said 
in the New York Herald-Tribune 
last Sunday concerning the 
Anglo-Soviet talks, “The United 
States is a bit like the lodger, ear 
pressed to a thin partition, check- 
ing on the activities in the next 
room. May the ear listen well, 
and take counsel. 

x 


NOT that they will learn 
much that isn’t already known. 
The highest circles in the land, 
as recent issues of the New York 
Times and the Herald-Tribune 
illustrate, are agog with the 
knowledge. 


Socialism, one: can’ virtually 


hear'them saying to one another, ° 


jon can 


is here to stay. Socialist industry, 
the papers are writing, has_roar- 
ed forward at such a pace since 
the ravages of World War Il 
were repaired, that the USSR is 
now entering the markets of the 
world, as buyer and seller, pos- 
sessed of a formidable line ot 
goods and an ample pocketbook. 


Michael Hoffman, one of the 
Times most canny observers of 
the world market sdid the so- 
cialist lands, the USSR chiefly, 
but the others as well, “can buy 
food and cotton to raise levels of 
consumption and be blesse«|, al- 
beit privately, by every minis- 
ter of agriculture in surplus rid- 
den western countries. ..." 

* 

THE nations where the social- 
ist order is established can, Hoft- 
man notes, “use almost any raw 
material or food -product that 
Egypt, Brazil, Palestine or Cey- 
roduce, The growing 
capacity for the manufacture of 
machinery, transport equipment, 
entire-plants and laboratories and 
power installations makes it cer- 
tain that the Soviet Union and 
her industrialized satellites can, if 
they choose, pay for steadily 
greater imports of food and raw 
materials.” - 


If Hoffman wants to use the 
term “satellites” that’s his affair. 
Marguerite Higgins adds, in the 
Tribune, April 9, that the Soviet 
has offered “to absorb such prod- 
ucts as Lebanese fruits, Turkish 
wheat, Iranian wool and tobacco 
and hides,-to name a few ex- 
amples,” | 

Add to. ‘these’ indisputable 


facts, the ‘reality, as the Alsop 


‘ed by the then Director of In- 
at 


brothers have pointed out, that 
a recently-returned contingent of 
British steel industrialists report- 
ed that the socialist steel indus- 
try, is, in its median, equal to the 
two best British mills, and add, 
too that a Texas oil corporation 
is buying drills that surpass any- 
thing that capitalist technology 
can produce, and add to that the 
fact that the number of socialist 


there was no mention of the 


farm bill. 


Some last minute doubts on 


this line of operation compelled 


the President to inject at the 


outset of his speech a reference 


to the veto. In an. off-the-cuff 


statement he noted that a Cali- 


fornian had written him criti- 
cizing the veto. The President 
said he might answer the let- 
ter-writer some day, and let it 
goat that. 

The other school of thought 


wants to handle the problem with 


mirrors 


or rubber checks. The 


mirror technique was used in the 
veto message which sought to turn 
the atténtion of the farmers from 
the fact that they were being done 
out of 90 per cent of parity, by 


(Continued on Page 13 ) 


(Continued on Page 5) 


T-Men Retain Hold 


On Our Lifelines 


AS WE WRITE THIS, the U.S. Treasury Depart- 
ment still has its Damoclean sword poised over our heads 
as a result of its lawless tax seizure. Our operating income 


is still in danger of further 
seizure, and we cannot negoti- 
ate checks. We have managed 
to continue publishing mainly 
through the contributions re- 
ceived in our behalf by the 
Emergency Committee for a 
Free~ Press. 

We are set to go to court 
early next week in an effort to 
force the T-men to lift the 
“jeopardy assessment’ on our 
assets and income while the fab- 
ricated tax levy against us goes 
to the tax courts. 

Meanwhile, evidence of the 


fraudulent character of the T- 
Men’s case continues to pile up. 
A 1952 letter in our files sign- 


‘Revenue, informed 


us . 


ot the Treasury 


@ 
. 


that our income tax statement 
for 1950 had ‘been examined 
and “the conclusion has been 
reached that it should be ac- 
cepted as filed.” 

* 

IN 1950, THE WORKER had 
the same deficits, the same con- 
tributions, the same loans, the 
same sales of bundles as it had 
in 1951 and 1952 and 1953. The 
Director of Internal Revenue 
did not question them in 1950. 
Suddenly, his successor decides 
to question them and, without 
any adjudication in the tax 
courts or the a ls division 
rtment it- 


(Continued on Page 13 } 
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tion being adopted at this session. — 


An NAACP spokesman said that 
the organization wanted a “good 
program” regardless of the source. 
In search for such a program, he 
inclicated, the NAACP had refrain- 
et trom committing itself to 
specific bills to the exclusion of, 
others. 


ln a separate statement Roy 
Wilkins,. NAACP executive secre- 
tury, warned against permitting use 
6: the Administration bills “as an 
excuse to delay prompt action on 
pending civil . rights measures, 
soine of which have already re- 
ceived committee approval.” 

A gangup by Dixiecrats and Re- 
publicans has postponed until next 
Tuesday, at the earliest, action by 
the House judiciary committee on 
the civil rights bills now before ‘it. 

The 14 to 13 vote by which the 
Celler Bill (HR 627) and the Ad- 
ministration’s Keating Bill (HR- 
10579) were sent to a subcommit- 
tee for study could block any civil 
rights legislation coming out of 
the committee, if the margin per- 
Sists, 

The gangup can be defeated 
wiiliin the committee if Reps. 
Emanuel Celler (D-NY) and Ken- 
neti Keating (R-NY) majority and 
minority spokesmen take action. 

The committee, it is true, is se- 
riously, ‘afflicted with Dixiecrats, 
but the margin of northern Repub- 
licans and Democrats is sufficient 
te force the reactionary bloc back 


on its heels, 

There are 10 Republicans and | 
eigit northern Democrats. Of these 
15, Rep, Francis Walter (D-Pa) 
chairman of the House UnAmer- 
ican Committee, made the motion 
by which the bills were sent to the 
subcommittee, The remaining sev- 
enteen however are sufficient to 
report out a bill from the 3l-man 
committee, | 

The participation of some Re- 
publicans in the delaying action 
pronets the question here as to 
ww vigorously the administration 
leaders in the House are pressing 
for action on the Keating bill. 

The Keating posals are a 


minimum eivil ts program and 
the failure. of oF yo go along 
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WASHINGTON.-— In an attempt to forestall partisan-inspired sniping between Re- 


publicans-and Democrats, the National Association for the Advancement of Colored Peo- 
ple last week renewed its plea for immediate bipartisan action to ensure civil rights legisla- 


Sa in | 
¥ 


| 


leads to the suspicion that Attor- 
ney General Herbert Brownell, 
who advanced the proposals for 
the administration, is not anxious 
to get anything adopted. . This 
would maintain the administra- 
tion’s allianee with the Dixiecrats. 


The situation now demands the’ 
sharpest pressure on the commit- 
tee members so that a bipartisan 
majority can be lined up against 
the Dixiecrats and the queer-acting 
Republicans. 

Because of uncertainty over the 
outlook the civil rights bloc in the 
House is understood to be with- 
holding action of ‘the bipartisan 
discharge petitions introduced by 
Reps. James Roosevelt (D-Calif.) 
and Charles Brownson (R-Ind.). 
These discharge petitions, H. Res. 
440 and H. Res. 441, would bring 
the Celler bill to the floor of the 
House, by-passing the Rules Com- 
mittee, if 218 Congressmen sign it. 

In the Senate, pressure of civil 
rights forces has compelled Sena- 
tor James O. Eastland (D-Miss.) to 
announce that the Judiciary com- 
mittee which he heads will sched- 
ule hearings on all civil rights now 
before it. 

Foremost among these are the 
four bills reported to the commit- 


ee ees 


tee by its constitutional rights sub- 
committee, headed by Senator 
Thomas C. Hennings (D-Mo.). 

Civil rights advocates, realizing 
that Eastland has not ehanged his 
spots, do not expeet him to make 
easy the passage of any legislation. 
The date of the hearings has _not 
been set, nor is their any indfea-| 
tion of how prolonged they are 
to be. 

* 

THE MAIN features of the bills 
now in the House judiciary com- 
mittee are: 


RIGHT TO VOTE: The Celler 
Bill (HR 627) establishes penalties 
for violations of the right te vote; 
makes possible eivil suits by the 
injured party or the . Attorney! 

neral. 

The Keating (Administration) 
bill (HR 10425) authorizes the At- 
torney General to institute a civil 
action against those who violate. 
or plot against the civil rights of 
another. 


4 


- © ACW Asks 

THE AMALGAMATED 
Clothing Workers has present- 
ed shirt and other cotton gar- 


ment manufacturers with a. de- 
mand for a raise of 12.5 cents 


ments in the insurance and -re- 

tirement plans. The demand, af- 

fecting 100,000 workers, follows 

recent opening of negotiations 
with the employers of 150,000 

clothing workers for a 15-cent 

raise, $ | 


A COMPROMISE on the 
“only really controversial issue” 
before the convention of the 
Mine, Mill and Smelter Work- 
ers resulted in the resignation of 
Maurice Travis and Clinton 


| Jencks from the union's. staff. 


However, the Mine-Mill con- 
vention voted fullest support of 


| their legal battles in appealing 


convictions and heavy prison 
sentences for alleged falsifica- 


4 tions of Taft-Hartley affidavits. 


* 
THE “BATTLE of the Beach,” 
the all-out struggle to unionize 
Miami and Miami Beach resort 
hotels, moved into its second 
ear April 13. Nine hotels have 
sul signed up and a newly or- 
Paes local of 5,000 mem- 
rs is now in existence, the 
largest- local union in Florida 
and one of the largest in the 
South. 
x 
THE UNITED Auto Work- 
ers has donated $10,000 to the 
12,000 Machinists on strike for 
the ninth week at four Repub- 
lic Aviation plants on Long Is- 
land, N.Y. 3 


GEORGE MEANY, AFL-CIO 
rece ean held a brief, unpub- 
icized meeting with Oren Lee 
Stanley, president of the 140,- 
000-member National Farmers 
Organization, while in Missouri 
for an AFL-CIO merger con- 
vention. Stanley told newsmen it 
was a “get-acquainted” session 
and that _.FO and AFL-CIO 
“had a long way to go as far 
as affiliation is concerned.” 


® 

CONCERN of labor with au- 
tomation was shown in a spe- 
cial conference in Pittsburgh 
sponsored by the Labor Educa- 
tion Council and the U. ‘of 
Penn. The Trainmen News, 
weekly paper of the Brother- 
hood i Railroad Trainmen, 
headlines: “Automation Is Key 
to Better Living—BUT—Labor 
Must See That Planning Now 
Prevents Suffering of Workers.” 


* 

NATION’S railroad unions 
warned that a new bill spon- 
sored by Rep. Howard Smith im 
Congress aimed at validating 


c‘iserimination. 
The Keating Bill (HR 10427) 
would authorize the Attorney Gen- 


CIVIL RIGHTS Protection: 
The Celler Bill establishes penalties | 
for’ persons. who deprive, or 
conspire to deprive, another per- 
son of civil rights, and makes the 
violator subject to a civil suit. It 
establishes penalties for “acts of 


| 


eral to institute civil action against 
violators of civil rights, or those 
who conspire against the civil 
rights of another. 2 
RIGHTS DEFINED: The Cel- 
ler bill defines the content of civil 
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an hour and for some improve- ~ 


state _— laws. is “a — in 
2p's clothing” measure hitting 
st the whole y Se movement. 
Labor, weekly .papér of these 
unions, headlines the issue: 
“Fight Looms Over Bill to 
Wreck Federal Labor Laws. 
Sedition Decision Used As Mask 
for Anti-Union Drive,” 
~ * : 
INTERNATIONAL. -L on g- 
shoremen’s and Warehousemen’s 
Union announced the signing 
of a pact for 16,000 sugar work- 
ers on Hawaii covering 27 plan- 
tations, thus averting a strike. 
Earlier this year, the ILWU 
reached an agreement with pine- 
apple growers. The two-year 
sugar pact provides for a 6-cent 
pay increase starting March 1, 
1957, and other benefits. 
* 


THE ,. AFL-CIO have now 
merged in Tennessee, Missouri 
Louisiana and Arkansas, which 
was the first to take place. Seven 
more states and one territory 
have announced plans for mer- 
ger conventions between now 
and August. They are Arizona, 
Montana, Vermont, Colorado, 
Virginia, Wyoming, Oregon and 
Puerto Rico. 

* 


NATIONAL Maritime Union 
put before the shipowners de- 
mands for raises running from 6 
to 10 percent with the highest 
ratings getting the biggest per- 
centage boost. The wage reopener 
deadline affecting directly 22.- 
000 unlicensed seamen on 550 
ships is June’ 15. The pact would 
set a pattern for a. total of 
about 40,000. seamen under 
NMU contract. 

* 


NEGOTIATIONS were broken 
off in the second week of the 
strike of 8,000 unionists in 
Macy's, world’s largest depart- 
ment store and biggest profi- 
maker in the retail industry. A 
mass CIO-sponsored rally was 
held Friday in a new move to 
rally all-out labor and public 
support. Outcome of strike is 
seen as crucial for all AFL-CIO 
organizing plans in nation’s 
largely unorganized department 
stores. a 


AFL-CIO Westinghouse 
workersof the East: Pittsburgh 
plant pled their full support 
to. the 6, Westinghouse tur- 
bine strikers at Lester, Pa.,. who 
are members of the unaffiliated 
United Electrical Union, The 
members of Local 107, UE, 
have been out over six months 
over company’s.effort to change 
over from incentive to day rates 
with a built-in wage cut of some 


20 percent. 


”* 
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(Continued on Page 13) 


Meany-Beck Rift Snags Organizing Drive 


THE THREAT of expulsion grew more serious for the International Brotherhood of | 
Teamsters as George Meany summoned a special meeting of the AFL-CIO executive coun- 
cil for May 1 in Washington to take u 


national Longshoremen’s Associa- 
tion. 

Meany's move followed a three- 
hour meeting with Dave. Beck, 
president of the IBT, at which it 
was reported a number of issues 
were raised raising questions on 
the union's compliance with the 
AFL-CIO _ constitution. Among 
them is also the charge of the 
Brewery workers that the IBT is 
raiding them. Presumably, the pact 
between the Western conference 
of the IBT and the Mine, Mill and 
Smelter workers which like the 
ILA was expelled 
to be determined 


‘ 


by the AFL-Cl1O. 


ys, 


is also an issue | 


p the union’s mutual a 


ssistance pact with the Inter- 


council, 

THE AFL-CIO council has 
power to suspend a union and réc- 
ommended expulsion to the next 
convention, Ouster of the IBT, the 
largest union with 1,500,000 mem- 
bers running across almost all in- 
dustries, would amount to a serious 
split in labor ranks and undoing 
much of what the merger conven- 
tion achieved last December. 

There was some hope that the 
power struggle between Meany 
and Beck would subside recently 
when an executive board meeting | 
of the IBT in Honolulu decided to 


bar a projected loan of $400,000 
to the ILA. Meany had at first 
raised his threat against the IBT 
on the basis of that loan, The IBT 
insists, however, that its regional 
conference have the autonomous 
right to enter into mutual assistance 
cts with any union they choose, 
Beck says that a council mening 
had on earlier occasions 
him such pacts would not be a 
violation of the constitution. 
Meany now says that any form 
of recognition of a union expelled 
by the AFL or CIO, is a violation. 


‘apparently feels that now is 


— 


latest move as a result of encour- 
agement by the IBT’s retreat. tte 
is 
best opportunity to settle scores 
with Beck, cm, 
WHATEVER the outcome, the 
effect of the power struggle has 
been to steer attention awry from 
the much talked of plans for or- 
izing the unorganized and to 
Siroct towards an internal struggle 
and the possibility that 
labor would again be thrown into 


Informed observers view Meany’s, 


costly raiding ca 
The IBT? leaders’ feel strong” 
and act a sly. are not 
likely to be meek in a showdown 
and they have a, powerful influ- 
in most major -unioa centers. 


- 
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When 5,000 Men Scramble for 500 Jobs, Is It 
An ‘Acute Problem,’ a ‘Coming Boom,’ or What? eet 
| By JOSEPH POSNER .. that in view of this 5,000 is really selves about keeping war industries 
PHILADELPHIA. — That»call/a very large punanes, in this area as a means of provid- 
in . 


from the éity’ last month for 500 | g jobs. 
street cleaners and ditch diggers} BUT regardless of which inter- ayor Richardson Dilworth says 
that brought, out 5,000 men—some| pretation is accepted, no one as yet/he will attract new industries to 
of them standing in line all night) has-denied the statistics issued by| Philadelphia, and has just an- 
waiting forthe job; does it mean/the city Department of Labor: 72,-|nounced that city improvements are 
that peo fe who work for a living} 000 of Philadelphia’s labor force is| being stepped up. 
are in a bad way? unemployed, That's 7.5 percent. > 
There are different answers to} The Philadelphia Daily News| ONE fact everybody recognizes 
this question. Some will point out! looks at all this and declares that/is that Negro’ workers are hardest 
that in a city with a labor force|“Philadelphia is suffering from an|hit by whatever unemployment 
of almost 1,000,000 what 5,000 do,| acute. problem.” exists here. In the line of 5,000 
Not so with the Philadelphia In-| that applied for those 500 city jobs, 
the overwhelming majority were 


gives no picture at all of how the 
Lend A story on the subject in | 
t ity pos 2h reports said as high 
as 


rest of them are faring. Maybe all 
of the 5,000 that applied weren’t| that newspaper begins; “Industry in 
the Philadelphia area has the bit in 8 percent. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Keystone Labor 


Local 107 Gets AFL-CIO Sup 


PHILADELPHIA.—All AFL-CIO workers are now being mh re 
y city parent body here to support the strike of the 6,000 
‘Westinghouse workers at Lester led by Local 107, United Electrical 


Workers. * 

A leaflet issued by Philadelphia AFL-CIO, Strike Fund Commit- 
tee for Local 107, is being distributed at shop gates with this appeal: 

_ PLEASE DONATE! SUPPORT WESTINGHOUSE WORKERS TO- 
MORROW. WE'LL BE AT YOUR GATES FOR A COLLECTION 
FOR FOOD AND/OR MONEY. 


Previously during this strike, several AFL-CIO unions on a lo- 
cal level have made plant collections and in some instances con- 


e 
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tributed from their treasury to the UE strike fund. This official en- 
dorsement from their city body is expected to give a big boost to 
the UE strikers, many of whom are hard pressed in this sixth month 
of payless paydays. 

, * 


Bulletin with a Punch 


Local 107 UE Strike Bulletin, published daily, has earned for 
itself a a as being newsy, bright and well-written. Here is 


a sample from the April 14 issue seems to prove the point: 
SIX MONTHS AGO IT BEGAN—WESTINGHOUSE FAILED. 


April 14, Saturday, the lockout of 6,000 members of the UE 


.Local 107 was six months old. 


Westinghouse made it clear from the start that the 20 persons 
cut—an average of 50 cents an hour~was one of its main objectives 
in the fight against the union. If the union had to be busted in the 
process to get it, the company was willing to try that, too. 

Today, six months after local management started the lockout, 


it is further away from its objectives than at - 
14, The members of UE Local 107 has net ta 


time since last Oct. 
en a wage cut. The 


union hasn't been busted—on the contrary-it has grown stronger. 


_ And, in the meantime, no turbines have been 
Lester. Westinghouse announced before October that they planned | 


roduced at 


to reach a profit of $7,000,000 a year from the labor of those who 
work in the Steam Division. That objective, too, has gone out the 
window, since without workers no corporation can make any profit. 
| Westinghouse has exposed itself as hypocritical and shameless 

in its conduct of negotiations. Every trick, every falsehood in the 
book has been used to delay, to throw stumbling blocks in the 
way of resolving the main issue—the percent cut. For trifling rea- 


sons, or none at all, local management has time and again broken 


- off meetings. At the turn of the 


sixth month, they have had the 


arrogance to order foremen to intrude into workers’ homes with 
lies and evasions designed to fool the people into accepting the 


wage cut. 


Westinghouse has failed. With the fraternal aid of every 
union in the area, with their own inner strength and with the de- 
voted support and understanding of their wives and children 6,000 


members of UE Local 107 have 
for six months. | 


held the line against wage cuts 


* 


State AFL Convention 
PHILADELPHIA.—Politica] 


education, the State sales tax, 


mental health, the Near East situation and the merger with CIO 
were some of the. matters scheduled for the 54th annual conven- 
tion of the Pennsylvania Federation of Labor, AFL, which opened 


here last week, 


This convention will probably be the last in its present form, 
since the AFL has until next year to complete a merger with the 


CIO on a state-wide level. 
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their character and attitudes to: 
special tests as a condition of em- 
slaving them. ... We oppose ‘in- 
vestigations’ of individuals against 
whom there is no reasonable sus- 
picion of illegal or unprofessional 


- gonduct... . 


“The invocation of the Fifth) 


Amendment by a. faculty member 
cannot be .in itself a sufficient 
ground for removing him... . Any 
rule which bases dismissal upon 
' the mere exercise of constitutional 


rights violates the principles of 
academic freedom.” 

Both of these statements touch 
directly on cases in the Philadelphia 
. colleges. On Nov. 30, 1953, Dr. 
Robert J. Rutman, assistant profes- 
sor of chemistry at Jefferson Medi- 
cal College, was fired from his job, 
along with two colleagues, Drs. 
Pearima: ome we . Their em- 
ployment at the co , it was an- 
” was bein “erminated in 

e best interests of the institution,” 
me n the board had arriv : 
it, it said, after “an exhaustive 
: at was 


.” Characteristic of wh 
ag Hh ? probed” wad the f 


act 
ms 


; 
: 


futman had attended a 
m pene sponsored by the 

Civil Righ isn sensual 
‘AT TEMPLE, the victini was Dr. 


Barrows Dunham, who was sus- 
pended on March 1, 1953, and fised 
seven months later. Head of the 
Philosophy Department at Temple, 
and widely known for his publish- 
ed writings, Dr. Dunham was sus- 
 esogp by the university within 48 
ours after a House Un-American 
Activities Committee recommenda- 
tion that he be cited for contempt 
of Congress, for refusing—under the 
Fifth Amendment—to tel] them any- 
thing but his name and address. 


He was fired from the university 
with the same haste, one year be- 
fore being indicted for contempt; 
but although it is more than six 
months since Dr. Dunham. was ac- 
quitted of the contempt charge by 
a federal district court, it took 
recent AAUP vote of censure to 
break through the silence at Temple 
University on the Dunham affair, 


The very day after the report 
calling for censure, “News”"—the tri- 
weekly student blication at 
Temple—featured item on its 


ed front. pe 


-|double-shot in the arm last week. 


this | 


had been stimulated to action in de- 


‘sure the university for having “vio- 


even unemployed, but only wanted 


ito shift from a job they now hold 


with a private employer to a more 
secure position with the city. 

On the other hand, some wiil an- 
swer that the scramble to [ill those 
jobs isa sign that unemployment 
is cutting deep. Those who hold 
this pessimistic viewpoint that with 
the pay so low on these city jobs 
~$50 to $54 a week—only the most 
desperate must have applied, and 


NORTH STAR 


j 


gest spending boom in peacetime 
history.” 

Political leaders from one ex- 
treme to the other—like Democratic 
ex-Mayor and now candidate for 
Senator, Joseph S. Clark, whe has 
a liberal, pro-labor record to Re- 
publican Senator Edward Martin, 


who makes no bones about being a 
strict NAM man, have busied them- 


its teeth and is heading for the big-| 


In an attempt to get a better pic- 


ture of what these facts and fig- 
ures mean. to the average worker in 
this area, the Pennsylvania Worker 
is visiting union offices and 
into homes of the 
worrying about it a 


going 
peer who are 


The results of these visits will be 


published in future issues of this 
paper. See us next week for the first 


article. 


Labor, Clergy Give Spurt 
ToNegro For Congress Move 


PHILADELPHIA. — The move-, penses for working mothers. . . 


ment to send a Negro to (¢ agen 
from Pennsylvania received a 


® A yrecently-organized Labor 
Committee for Dales (Earl F. Dales, 
Negro candidate for Congress from 
the 4th C.D. in the Democratic 
primary) issued its first leaflet. 

® The Baptist Ministers’ Confer- 
ence of Greater Philadelphia and 
Vicinity and the Evening Baptist 
Ministers’ Conference both e.- 
dorsed the candidacy of Dales for 
Congress. 


‘education with the Powell Amend- 


The labor committee for Dales, 
leaflet states that “Earl F. Dales is 
the man who... will fight for 
the working man’s’ program in 
Washington... will Bo toe the 
anti-union Dixiecrats and Republi- 


cans... will fight for: 


“A higher minimum ($1.25) law 
with wider coverage to include 10 
million. . .. Outright repeal of Taft- 
Hartley law and return to the New 
Deal Wagner Labor Relations Act. 
... Reducing taxes on low income 
families and placing burden on the 
corporations who have the greater 
ability to pay. ... Lower age quali- 
fications for social security pensions 


‘headquarters at 1912 W. Columbia 
‘Ave. received a telegram announc- 


—women eligible at 60 years, men 
eligible at 62 years. 


working mothers. 
tax deduction for child care ex- 


gd Federal 
subsidized .child care centers for’ 


.. « Full income | 


nefits increased to 


Social soar) be 
1... Federal aid to 


$200 a mont 


ment barring funds to any state or 
district defying the U. S. Supreme 
Court’s ruling on desegregation in 
the schools. ... A strong FEPC 
Act with teeth... . A federal anti- 
lynching law to protect the Negro. 
people and union organizers from 
Dixiecrat type justice. .. . A peace- 
time prosperity founded on a peace- 
time economy and a rising standard 
of living.” , 


The Earl F. Dales campaign 


ing the Baptist Ministers’ Confer- 
ence endorsement of the Dales can- 
didacy. The wire was signed by 
Rev. T. R. Washington, president, 
and Rev. H. J. Trapp, secretary of 
the conference. The evening con- 
ference announcement came from 
Rev. A. C. Maxwell, president. 

A letter from the Dales campaign 
committee, signed by Ira Y. Strain, 
campaign manager for Dales, and 
addressed to “Fellow Democrats,” 


the coura 


brought this message, in part: 

“Are you troubled about the: 
unhappy ‘divisions’ in our land to-| 
day? Does your heart go out to the 


omery, Alabama, are being jailed 
or protesting racial discrimination 
on buses, Courageous white citi- 
zens are being threatened and ridi- 
culed for their efforts toward de- 
segregation. 

“These things ought not to be; 
people all over the United States 
are taking stands in many differ- 
ent ways. Here in Philadelphia we 
have ene of the greatest opportuni- © 
ties te aid in this great struggle. 
Elect a Negro Congressman to rep- 
resent the Fourth Congressional 
District in Washington, D. C, Elect 
a Negro for Congress in a Congres- 
sional District in which Negroes 
are in the majority. The importance 
of a Negro pr. ga has been 
more emphasized by the recent ap- 
penee ef Congressman Charles . 

iggs of Michigan at the trial of 
us leaders in Mont- 

The presence of a. 


gomery, Ala. 


‘United States Congressman has a 


terrific effect on the administering 
of justice in these blighted sections. 
We have observed and learned that 
if our goal is to be accomplished 
in wiping out these evils of segre- 
pee and discrimination, it must 

through strong leaders, such as 
our three present Congressmen in 


thousands of Southern Americans,! Washington. We here in Philadel- 
colered and white, who are strug-| phia should send Mr. Earl F. Dales 
gling to build one nation underito Congress to aid in this great 
God indivisible? Negroes in Mont- fight.” 


STATE ASSEMBLY PASSES TWO BILLS— 
MEMORIALIZE CONGRESS PROBE VOTE RIGHTS 
IN MISSISSIPPI, AMEND STATE EXTRADITION LAW 


PHILADELPHIA. 


of Representatives has just passed 
two bills designed to guarantee the 
Negro people full equality before 
the law. 

The first of these bills was intro- 
duced into the Legislature by Mrs. 
Susie Monroe, Negro mem 
the House from Philadelphia. It of- 
ficially memorializes the Congress 


\sissippi were forcibly prevented 
THE PENNSYLVANIA House from registering to vote. 


| 


r of| their seats vacant. 


of the United States: 
1. To investigate the charge that 


duly eligible Negro citizens of Mis-' color, to VOTE for candidates of 


2. If the charge is true, that Con- 
gress should declare the election 
whereby the present U. S. Senators 
and Congressmen from Mississippi 
are holding their seats, to have been 
corrupt and invalid; and to declare 


8. To order NEW elections to 
fill such vacancies and to provide 
full protection for all qualified citi- 
zens, regardless of race, creed or 


quest for “the re-opening of the 
Dunham case. .. .” 
” 


IT WAS not only the faculty that 


fense of academic freedom, The 
Thomas Jefferson Club of the uni- 
versity, a group with a wide fol- 
lowing, sent a telegram to the 
AAUP, -urging it to publicly cen- 


lated academic due process” in the 
Dunham dismissal. It also went on 
record in favor of a new wearin 
for Dunham: “that meets the stand- 
ards of academic due process.” 


Council for this position have so far 


| The AAUP’s vote of censure, and 
‘evoked on at least one campus close 


failed. There can he no doubt, 
however, that the growing senti- 
ment: on the campus was express- 
ed by ome young woman on the 
Student Council, who said: “This 
concerns a professor of this school; 
we are students of this school; this 
is a council for this school; and 
this is a matter for this council!” 


the repercussions it has already 


to home, are token of the stron 


Efforts to obtain a vote of con- 
fidence from the Temple Student 


lege campuses 
inthe country, 


wakening of interest, on the col-| tradition Law and au 
ae aa as everywhere else judge hearing a peti 
in the assertion and} of Habeas Corpus to A 
guaranteeing of democratic tights.'timeny as to 


their choice. | 

4, To REDUCE the representa- 
tion of Mississippi in the federal 
House of Representatives from five 
to three as provided by Section 2 
of the 14th Amendment until full 
freedom to vote is ESTABLISHED 
in Mississippi. 

5. To send OFFICIALLLY au- 
thenticated eopies of this bill to the 
United States Senate and to the 
House of Representatives and also 
to Attorney General Brownell. 

The bill was written by David 
Levenson, noted civil rights attor- 
ney. rl 


THE SECOND bill passed by 


the Pennsylvania ‘House of Repre- 
sentatives, introduced into the Leg- 
islature by Mrs. Sara like- 
wise ef Philadelphia, is intended to 
re-open ne om of Hope to Negro 
fugitives fleeing cruel and unusual 
punishment while confined as pris- 
oners in the Southern states. 

This bill is an Amendment to 
Section 10 ef the lvania Ex- 


f 
such treatment, - 


'’ 


writ 
tes 
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Li anh “VW, Valley? 
The Wkorer wns 


IN A FINAL, pre-primary day statement, the Communist Party 
here called upon its membership and friends to give “all out support 
Beginning Next Week 
A Series of 2 Articles 
Address all correspondence to 
ROBERT KLONSKY, Editor and Cireulation Manager 


.. . to.all Negro candidates ... in both parties... . to all labor can- 
didates,” and for “a ‘NO’ vote on the Charter Amendments. 
See Top of Page 15 
P.O. Box 4517, Philadelphia, 31, Pa. : 
THE WORKER, SUNDAY, APRIL 22, 1956 for Details 


The statement, issued by the party's district board, likewise 
called for “A write-in vote for Kefauver.” While not agreeing with 
aes v , 
A.A.U.P. Cond itchhunt 
AUF. LONGEMNAS FITCH 


“all aspects” of his (Kefauver’s) “philosophy and program, the 
board's statement indicated the belief “that a large write-in vote for 
PHILADELPHIA. — Two colleges in the Philadelphia area—Temple U, and Jet- 
ferson Medical College—were nage hs publicly censured last week for their dismissal 


Pw ae’ inf 


Kefauver in Pennsylvania will prod the other Presidential aspirants 
toward coming closer to a program advanced by the labor, Negro 

of teachers involved in so-called “Communist probes.” This public censure was made by 
the most influential organization in: ~ i en ANIOON  Hif20 Neier Pca 
DR. W. E. B. DuBOIS AT 


aud liberal forces.” 
the college field; and'‘at. Temple its 
REV. FORBES RECEPTION 


The full statement follows: | . 
“The Pennsylvania primaries on April 24 are extremely impor- 
effects were shown in the form of 
renewed demands to the authori- 
PHILADELPHIA. Six,” ‘Willie McGee, and the 
DR. W. E. B. DuBOIS,‘inter- “Martinsville Seven. 


tant and the results will be watched nationally. 
“With no rival candidates for President entered in the Demo- 
cratic and the Republican parties, and with very few contests with- 
in either party for the state ticket, the importance of the primaries is 
centered on the following: 
“1, How extensive a write-in vote Kefauver will secure: 
“2. The outcome of the contests for Congress and the State 
Legislature in those districts where Negro candidates are fighting for 
nomination. 
ties from both students and faculty. 
On "¢ ril 7, the annual steps pa 
tion of the American Association o 
Professors, voted to adopt a report! nationally prominent historian Forbes was among the first to 
already made public on March 22.| and one of the founders of the speak out against the Smith Act 
cfautzhondred professors from! National Assocation forthe Ad- Prosecutions of Communists and 
: , was the first to initiate a nationa 
were present, representing a mem- a of Colered: Poopis, - tat » for aianesty of nolitical 
bership of close to 40,000. “This| will be the featured speaker at a ee ee cy % pe 
testimonial honoring the Rever- prisoners which was signed by 
end ee oe yo — several hundred prominent Amer- 
reception for Father Forbes wi ; ‘ 
be held on Friday, April 27, 8:30 icans, At the time that Steve Nel 


“In its view of the primaries, the district board of the Commu- 
nist Party is guided by the following major consideration—how the 
‘primary results can extend the fight for: (a) the economic needs of 
the workers and farmers in our state; (b) a peaceful world; and (c) 
the civil and democratic rights of the American people. 

“With these objectives in mind, we urge our membership and 
friends: 1) To work with and assist all individuals and groups who 
are working for a write-in vote for Kefauver. While our party does 
not hold with all aspects of Senator Kefauver's philosophy and pro- 
gram, we do feel that he is in front of all the other aspirants for 
the Presidency on such issues as peace (15 percent arms reduction 
proposal), civil rights (carrying out the Supreme Court's desegre- 
gation decision) and in support of labor and farm legislation. We 
hold with those who believe that a large write-in vote for Kefauver 
in Pennsylvania will prod the other Presidential aspirants to come 
closer to a program advanced by the labor, Negro and liberal forces: 

“2. We urge all-out support to and votes for all Negro candi- 


“3. The outcome in those districts where labor candidates are 
campaigning for nomination for the Legislature and as delegates to 

action is long overdue,” said one 
of the speakers; “we should have 


the national conventions. 
“4. The vote on the Charter Amendments. 
censured those colleges years ago.” 
Even more significant were the re- 


dates in both parties. The campaign to extend Negro representation 
in the State Legislature, and to p ab the first Negro Congressman 
from Philadelphia, will go a long way in the fight against the Dixie- 
crats and for civil rights, 

“3. We urge all-out support and votes for all labor candidates 

in the primaries. The election of labor men and women to leader- 
ship in the Democratic Party and as convention delegates will 
strengthen labor's fight within the Democratic Party—which it sup- 
pee eee a program favoring the Cadillac Cabinet, Wall Street 
monopolists, Southern Dixiecrats and McCarthy supporters, 
worters, 
“4, While we do not hold with those who argue that the Chart- 
er Amendments overshadow all other issues and considerations in the 
coming Tuesday's primary vote, we do fully agree that the Charter 
Amendments are not in the interest of sood government, The adop- 
tion of these amendments will strengthen the hand of the machine 
politicians in the city administration, and conversely, will weaken 
the growing influence of labor, the Negro people, liberal and in- 
dependent forces in the ey gee of our city's alfairs. 

“We therefore urge a ‘NO’ vote on the Amendments. How- 
ever, the people of Philadelphia should not be taken in by the dema- 
gogy of those forces who, under the guise of the good government 
issue, are attempting to come back to power. They me to wreck 
the coalition which helped kick them out of City Hall by electing 

_ the Clark and Dilworth Administrations—a coalition which, while in 
disagreement on the Charter Amendments, are continuing to work 
for good government in this city. 

“We intend, in the time remaining before primary day, this 
Tuesday, April 24, to devote our efforts to help guarantee a maxi- 
mum turnout to the polls in the interests of the above objectives. 
We are calling upon all Communist Party clubs and our entire mem- 
bership to throw themselves wholeheartedly into this final effort to 
explain the real issues in this campaign and help in our modest way 
to register a victory for the people on primary day.” - 

District Board, Communist Party, 


E. Penna..and Delaware. . ,. 


Joseph Roberts, Chairman. 
AUS Se OTE ea EE ee 


_ Steve Nelson on Death of Sedition Act 


marks of an AAUP official, who 
said, “We've lost members because 


we were afraid to act in the past. 


Now the nation’s faculty members 
know that we are not a paper or- 


that we've got the 
 «§On, 


ganization, 


courage to stand ha and fight... .” 


IN THE 58-page report approv- 
ed by the convention were such 
statements as: 

“We deplore the entire. recent 
tendency to look upon groups or 
persons suspiciously; and to subject 


(Continued on Page 15) 


p.m., at Christ Church, Neigh- 
borhood House, on North Sec- 
ond St. The Rev, William How- 
ard Melish will also address the 
reception and. entertainment will 
be furnished by Mr. Earl Robin- 


As National Executive Chair- 
man of the Episcopal League for 
Social Action, Father Forbes 
worked for state and national 
FEPC legislation. He participat- 
ed in the campaigns to free Flet- 
cher Mills in Philadelphia and to 


save the lives of the “Trenton | 


la 
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Primary Facts 


: PRIMARY DAY—Tuesday, April 
24. 

VOTING TIME-—Polls open 7 
a.m. 

Polls close 8 p.m. 

WHO CAN VOTE?—You must 
be a registered Democrat or a reg- 


istered Republican to vote in the) 


party” primary or any registered 
voter can vote on the Charter 
Amendments. 


Republican Party: 4th C, 
Dr. Horace C. Scott. 


VOTE “NO” ON ALL 8 Charter) 


Amendments. 
VOTE FOR: 
Joseph T. Kelley, Philadelphia 


Industrial Union Council. 


For Delegate to Democratic Na- 


| Helen U. Phillips, Mr. 


tional Convention from 6th C. D. 


VOTE FOR: 
All Committeemen in the 46th 


WE RECOMMEND THAT wid who ak tl Harry Norwich, 


YOU VOTE FOR ALL NEGRO 
CANDIDATES . 

Democratic Party: 2nd C. D.— 
Lenerte Roberts. 4th C. D.—Ear] F. 
Dales. 6th C. D.—Walter Tresville. 


Clothing Workers Union leader. 


Vote for All Labor 


Candidates! 


D.— 


son was being prosecuted under 
the State Sedition Law, he pub- 
licly questioned the constitution-_ 
ality of this prosecution. His posi- 
tion has now been upheld by the 
U. S. Supreme Court. 


Today, as one of the national 
co-chairmen of the American 
Committee for Protection of the 
Foreign Born, he is actively par- 
ticipating in the efforts to repeal 
or revise the Walter-McCarran 
Immigration Act and to protect 
the right of foreign born Ameri- 
cans, ! 

The reception is sponsored by 
Mrs. Katherine Mc, C. Arnett; 
The Rev. John Pairman Brown; 
Miss Wilhelmina Carver, Rabbi 
Elias Charry, The Very Rev. 
ohn W, Day, D.D., Miss Eliza- 

th P, Frazier, Miss Harriet 
Guignon, The Rev, Fleming 
James, D.D., Mr. Rockwell Kent, 
Mrs. Alice F. Liveright, Louis 
F. McCabe, Esq., The Right 
Rev. Arthur W. Moulton, D.D., 
Mr. George B. Murphy, Jr., Prof. 
Sol Rot- 
enberg, The Rey. Guy’ Emery 
Shipler, D.D., Prof. Louise Petti- 
bone Smith, The Rev. William B. 
Spofford, D.D., Dr. Willard Up- 
haus, Mr. J. S. Zucker. 


* 
RESERVATIONS for the re- 
ception may be made by writing | 
Miss Elizabeth P. Frazier, 8024 
Roanoke St., Philadelphia 18, 


_Pa., or calling CH 7-4424. 


then head of the Civil Rights 
Congress, to give him my 


“Demo Forces Very, Very Much Alive’ 


Steve Nelson, whose 20- 
year prison sentence was 
just cancelled through the 
finding by the U. S. Su- 
preme Court that the State 


Sedition Act under which he was 
- tried is unconstitutional, said in 
an interview here last week that 
the victory should convince 
“some of us, who should have 
known better in the first place, 
that the democratic forces in this 
country are very, very much 
alive.” 
Nelson was giving an answer 
to the question: “What's the most 


important lesson to be drawn 
from this ruling by the U. S. 
Supreme Court?” 

His full answer was; “When 


the McCarthy and Musmanno 
forces were riding high in the first 
stages of this witchhunt, it ap- 
peared to some that fascism was 
about to take over in our coun- 


“Consequently, some progres- 
sives thought that this was no 
for help in fighting against the 
Smith Act and State Sedition 
frameups. But this victory was 
won precisely because these non- 
left forces DID join us in de- 
fending the Bill of Rights. The 
participation in my defense of 
such groups as the Quakers, 
American Civil Liberties Union, 
trade unionists and other such 


broad forces should convince. 


some of us who should have 
known better in the first place 


that the democratic forces. in this . 


country are very, very much 


must. appeal to labor, just as Mc- 


alive.” 
Other questions put to Steve 
Nelson, and his answers, follow: 


Q. On the one hand, Mus- 
manno acts like Joe McCarthy's 
twin brother in his attack on the 
Bill of Rights, and on the other 
hand, as a State Supreme Court 
Justice, he has given dissenting 
eelaions that are favorable to 
labor. How do you explain this? 


A. Since the Bill of Rights is 
the foundation on which the lib- 
erties of all Americans rests, in- 
cluding labor, then anyone who 
seeks to destroy that document 
cannot be a true friend of labor. 


..Musmanno has seen fit to use 


the Democratic Party as a means 
of gaining political advantage for 
To: get he 


Carthy, to get power in the Re- 
publican Party, appeals to the big 
oil interests. But I say hes a 
twin brother to McCarthy. Like 


McCarthy, Musmanno sees as “a 


Communist conspiracy” all- the 
pro-labor legislation that was en- 
acted during the New Deal days 
of Roosevelt. 

Q. Just how does a fellow feel 
when he is handed a 20-year sen- 
tence by a judge? 

A. Terrible, of course. I re- 


member vividly how Judge Mont- | 


thoughts on what must be done | 


y be : 
tion, but how did you feel when 
the news of your freedom came - 
through? 

A..Of course I was happy. 


But it makes you very mad, too, 
that there 


Re 
lize 
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